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Editorial Comment 


After Fifty Years 


HEN the American Bankers 
Association assembles at Chi- 
cago September 29 to October 

2 for its fiftieth anniversary conven- 
tion, it can look back upon a wonderful 
record of achievement. The most 
striking development is the great in- 
crease that has taken place in the 
membership and in the resources of 
the member banks. But a phase of 
development even more notable in some 
respects will be found in the broadening 
of the association’s activities. In the 
fifty years since the American Bankers 
Association was organized, the banks 
have not only increased in numbers and 
size, but they have almost continuously 
enlarged the scope of their operations 
and services. New types of banks have 
developed, and most of the old banks 
have assumed new functions. Banking 
is not what it was fifty years ago. It is 
bigger, better, and more human. Not 
only have the institutions changed, but 
the bankers themselves are different. 
This does not mean that the old quali- 
ties of integrity and sound judgment are 
less in demand than formerly; on the 
contrary, as the banks have expanded 
these qualities are in even greater de- 
mand. But besides being a banker the 
head of a modern bank must needs be 
more or less of an economist, something 
of a statesman, not a little of a lawyer, 
and must have a pretty good idea of all 
kinds of manufacturing and _ trade. 
Joined to all these requirements, he 
must be a “good mixer” ; that is, he must 
personally be the type of man who 
likes to mingle with his fellows. 


These and other changes in banking 
will be brought to mind by the Chicago 
convention. 

In reviewing the history of the 
American Bankers Association in the 
last fifty years one is struck by the im- 
mense volume of sound education of- 
fered by the association, not merely in 
respect to banking but to a large list 
of subjects affecting the public welfare 
from many standpoints. It is believed 
that a careful examination of the work 
of the American Bankers Association 
will show that in no case has its in- 
fluence been selfishly exerted. The pub- 
lic welfare has been steadily kept in 
mind. So many good causes have been 
helped that it would require almost a 
volume to do justice to this phase of 
the association’s activities. Yet the 
American Bankers Association has not 
engaged in the work of propaganda. It 
has been content to ascertain the truth 
respecting banking and economic mat- 
ters and leaves to the people the inter- 
pretation of the facts presented. Vast 
as has been this work, the American 
Bankers Association has not gone out- 
side its legitimate field of effort. Its 
facts have been so carefully ascertained 
and so fairly presented that they have 
come to have great weight, and it has 
been the rare good fortune of the asso- 
ciation to achieve a large measure of 
constructive work. 

The convention at Chicago will con- 
stitute an important milestone in the 
history of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; this highly interesting event 
promises to be marked by the excep- 
tional nature of the program and the 
numbers in attendance at the convention.. 
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One of the aims of this organization 
is to keep the economic life of the coun- 
try true to those principles upon whose 
strict observance the prosperity of the 
individual and of the country depends. 
In this direction it has already rendered 
services of incalculable value; but its 
help is still needed, and no doubt will 
be as wisely and unselfishly rendered in 
the future as it has been in the fifty 
years now brought to a close. 


& 


Prospective End of the National 
Bank Note 


N account of the forthcoming 

early redemption of all outstand- 

ing United States bonds available 

for use as a basis of national bank cir- 
culation, the end of the national bank 
note is in sight. The demise is to take 
place gradually over a period of six 
years, so that it is expected by 1930 the 
last of these notes will have disappeared. 
The prospective passing of the 
national bank notes naturally recalls 
many facts in their history and their 
ability as a circulating medium. They 
were brought into being during the Civil 
War epoch to replace the circulation of 
the state banks and to afford the coun- 
try a safe form of paper currency. 
With all their faults they had many 
qualities superior to the form of cur- 
rency which they displaced. For while 
some of the state bank notes were good, 
many were bad and their circulation was 
extremely difficult. The national bank 
notes were all equally good, because 
they all rested on the same security, and 
they circulated with ease in every part 
of the country. They were in reality 
an unscientific form of currency, but 
probably the best that could have been 
had under the circumstances existing at 
the time of their creation. It is a tribute 
to their worth that they have remained 
in the field so long, in view of the gen- 
eral recognition of their unscientific 
character. Essentially the national bank 
notes rested upon Government credit in 


the form of United States bonds; and 
the Government was, in fact, a guaran- 
tor of the final payment of the notes. 
This made them not as good as gold but 
as good as the Government, and as val- 
uable as the legal-tender notes, in which 
form of currency they were long re- 
deemable. They therefore shared with 
the latter the depreciation that existed, 
as measured in terms of gold, until 
specie redemption became effective in 
1879. To a considerable extent the 
national bank notes helped in the mar- 
keting of Government bonds during and 
after the Civil War, and they also per- 
formed a useful service on account of 
their safety and uniform character. 
That they did not fulfill the require- 
ments of a scientific bank-note circula- 
tion, resting upon coin and commercial 
paper, is a fact now too well understood 
to require further elaboration. Their 
place is being rapidly supplied by the 
Federal Reserve notes, which more fully 
meet the requirements mentioned. 

The profits on national bank circula- 
tion in recent years have been small, 
and the national banks will lose little 
by the retirement of the notes. But 
they had a considerable value to the 
banks as a kind of advertisement, 
though this value was chiefly of a local 
nature. 

Despite their faults, the national 
bank notes served a good purpose in 
their time, and while their final with- 
drawal from circulation need not be 
mourned, they should nevertheless not 
be deprived of the tribute which is their 


due. 
& 


The “Wall Street” Political 
Ghost 


ANKERS, from the nature of 
their business, are reluctant to 
assume prominence in political 
affairs. Drawing support as they do 
from all classes in the community, from 
people of all shades of political opinion. 
they are not inclined to take a decided 
partisan stand; or, at least if they do. 
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little is said by them calculated to give 
offense to either side. From this it is 
not to be inferred that the banker as a 
citizen fails in his duties nor that he 
does not possess that keen interest in 
politics which is felt by all mentally 
alert Americans. On occasion, too, as 
in 1896 and 1900, the bankers of the 
country do not hesitate to speak out loud 
in defense of financial sanity. 

It is suspected that some recent polit- 
ical developments must have evoked 
dry chuckles from many bankers with- 
out much regard to their party affilia- 
tions. Reference is made to the failure 
of Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Bryan to win 
by holding up the “Wall Street” ghost 
to frighten their adversaries. Mr. 
Bryan’s antagonism to this shadowy 
visitor from the realms of mental bed- 
lam is well known. Three times he has 
shaken the spectre before the gaze of 
admiring millions, who have found the 
show highly amusing, and have steadily 
voted to keep Mr. Bryan out of office. 
Unmindful of this sad experience, Mr. 
McAdoo thought he could get the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President by using 
the same time-worn and thoroughly dis- 
credited political device. In a speech 
in New York, prior to the assembling 
of the Democratic National Convention, 
he showed himself a true disciple of 
Mr. Bryan in these words: 


“Here is the seat of that invisible 
power represented by the allied forces 
of finance and industry, which reaching 
out into the remotest corners of the land 
touches the lives of the people every- 
where through its control of the Repub- 
lican Party and of Government itself 
when that party is in power. This in- 
visible government is reactionary, sinis- 
ter, unscrupulous, mercenary and sordid. 
It is wanting in national ideals and 
devoid of conscience. It is reoted in 
corruption, directed by greed and dom- 
inated by selfishness. Its fruits have 
been graft and debauchery which 
threaten the foundations of democracy 
and menace the liberties of the people. 
This kind of government must be 


scourged and destroyed and the rule of 
justice and equality substituted for the 
orgy of graft and corruption.” 


How could the Democratic conven- 
tion, after this lurid pronouncement, 
fail to place in Mr. McAdoo’s own hands 
the whip to effect this scourging? How 
could it possibly nominate anybody for 
President who was suspected of having 
even the remotest connections with the 
monster which Mr. McAdoo so cleverly 
constructed out of the depths of his 
large and varied mental resources? But 
the convention failed in the first in- 
stance and lamentably fell in the second. 
Mr. McAdoo, the would-be scourger of 
Wall Street, was not nominated, but Mr. 
Davis, who has been charged with being 
in close touch with this hated vision of 
Mr. McAdoo’s brain, was given that 
honor. 

Why was this done? Because the 
Democratic Party is itself as corrupt as 
the Wall Street which Mr. McAdoo so 
luridly pictured? No person of common 
sense believes anything of the sort. 
Neither party has a monopoly of virtue 
or patriotism. Nor, when it comes to 
that, has either complete freedom from 
the Wall Street taint. “Honors” are 
quite evenly divided in that respect. 

The real reason why the Democratic 
Party failed to be impressed by Mr. Mc- 
Adoc’s views on Wall Street was pre- 
cisely the same as that which led the 
people of the United States to refuse to 
elect Mr. Bryan President on the same 
issue. In both cases political claptrap 
was recognized and discounted. The 
Democrats at New York and the people 
of the United States know quite well 
that this talk about Wall Street merely 
constitutes an attempt to summon a 
political ghost from the realms of the 
imagination for the purpose of fooling 
the voters of the country. And they 
refuse to be thus fooled. All this would 
seem to indicate to anyone with a cool 
mind that “Wall Street” as a political 
ghost had better be compelled to render 
itself up eternally to sulphurous and 
tormenting flames. The periodical sum- 
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moning of this spectre from its dread 
abode in the hope of making political 
capital out of it is a played-out game. 
Democrats, and the people generally, 
no longer fear this ghost. They laugh 
ac it. 


& 
The National Candidates 


O speculate upon the outcome of 

the Presidential election would 

prove a fruitless undertaking at 
this time, for the results of a political 
campaign are frequently determined in 
its closing weeks, and not infrequently 
the last few days have proved decisive. 
It has even happened that for some time 
after the ballots were counted the result 
has been in doubt. 

But while one may not make a safe 
guess as to the result itself, we at least 
know the candidates and how the in- 
dividualities of each will bear upon the 
contest. President Coolidge faces a 
rather different test from his chief com- 
petitor. He has filled the office and has 
made a record in it, and by this he will 
be judged. Mr. Davis has not this ad- 
vantage, or disadvantage, whichever it 
may turn out to be. 

Mr. Coolidge has hardly had time 
either to build up a following of his own 
or completely to develop his policies. 
On practically all public matters that 
have arisen during his term he has dis- 
played wisdom and patriotism, and he 
has refused to consider measures from 
any other point of view than what he 
deemed to be the public welfare. He 
has not played politics. If in any re- 
spect he has failed in meeting public 
expectation it has been in his manner 
of dealing with the oil scandal. He 
would have gained in public estimation 
had the political housecleaning which 
the scandal necessitated not been so long 
postponed. It must be remembered, 
however, that since certain branches of 
the Executive Department were under 
legislative attack, he could hardly take 
the role of prosecutor. He had, indeed. 


to appear rather as counsel for the 
defense until the guilt or innocence of 
those under suspicion was clearly es- 
tablished. ‘To have done otherwise 
might have defeated the ends of justice. 
The course which the President felt 
himself called upon to follow was bound 
to prove unpopular; but Mr. Coolidge 
has the courage to sacrifice popularity 
to his conception of duty. That it was 
under the compelling power of this lat- 
ter influence that he acted can not be 
doubted. This explains why he did not 
act more promptly. And there was an- 
other reason: Mr. Coolidge makes up 
his mind slowly, after he has ascertained 
all the facts and carefully weighed them 
in his mind. He refuses to be hurried, 
much less to be stampeded. 

In one other respect Mr. Coolidge has 
not scored a high percentage—he has 
failed to impress his ideas upon Con- 
gress, or even upon the members of his 
own party. If he possesses high qual- 
ities as a leader, they have not been re- 
vealed as yet. It is by no means certain 
that anyone else would have done better 
under the circumstances. 

These two weak points—if they may 
be so styled—are offset by the sincerity, 
courage and wisdom which Mr. Coolidge 
has generally displayed. He came to 
the Presidency under trying circum- 
stances, and he has acted in a way to 
deserve the continued confidence of the 
country. 

As his associate on the Republican 
ticket Mr. Coolidge has General Charles 
G. Dawes, banker, financia] expert. and 
servant of his country in time of war. 
Wherever put he has done good work, 
and this fact will make him a source of 
great strength to his party in the cam- 
paign now under way. 

Turning to the Democratic candi- 
dates, one can not but admire the beau- 
tiful political rainbow that emerged 
from the storm at New York. How 
such a tumultuous assemblage could 
nominate so excellent a man and candi: 
date as John W. Davis passes under 
standing. 

Mr. Davis is a gentlemar of hig' 
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character, of fine legal attainments, with 
political experience in Congress, in an 
Executive Department at Washington, 
and as Ambassador to England. The 
chief argument urged against his candi- 
dacy is the fact that he has acted as 
legal representative for a well-known 
firm of New York bankers. Nobody has 
charged that in this connection he ever 
did anything unpatriotic or in the least 
dishonorable. And it may be inferred, 
from his having capably and faithfully 
served the firm in question, that he will 
render like service to the people of the 
United States should they become his 
clients. 

The Republicans will do a very silly 
thing if they attempt to make political 
capital by attacking Mr. Davis on ac- 
count of his legal affiliations with Wall 
Street. There are too many live issues 
in sight for the people to be fooled by 
this antiquated political ghost. 

Mr. Bryan, the Governor of Nebras- 
ka, has won popularity in his state, and 
he will probably prove a source of 
strength to the ticket in the agricultural 
states of the Middle West. 

So far as the personalities go, which- 
ever party wins in November, the coun- 
try will be in safe hands. 


& 


War and Finance 


HE interest aroused by the Dawes 
Report affords another illustration 
of the intimate relation between 
war and finance. Great wars can neither 
be undertaken nor carried on without 
financial support on a large scale. Per- 





ceiving this fact, many persons rush to 
the conclusion that financiers have it in 
their power to prevent war altogether. 
This is attributing to them greater con- 
trol over the warlike propensities of na- 
tions than they actually possess. The 
fact is that once the frenzy of war is 
aroused, the financier, like everybody 
else, yields to it. He may vow that he 
will never lend his millions to carry on 
a war which he does not approve, but 
in the long run he will be compelled to 
give way. 

But it is not only in carrying on war 
that the help of the financier is needed. 
His services are now in demand in re- 
pairing the ravages arising from con- 
flicts between nations. Statesmen may 
appraise the damages sustained, but it 
requires financial assistance of an expert 
character to provide the means by which 
such damages are to be paid. 

Thus the financier, although not him- 
self responsible for war, becomes an 
indispensable instrument in carrying it 
on and in making the peace terms ef- 
fective where these include damages or 
reparations. 

In cruder ages the victorious nation 
simply overran its vanquished foe and 
carried off all that was found desirable. 
But with the institution of modern in- 
dustrialism, and the establishment of 
plants not easily transferable from one 
country to another, and with the growth 
of wealth in the form of money and 
securities, easily concealed, some more 
refined method of payment had to be de- 
vised, and hence the need of expert 
financial help. 

Whatever its ultimate fate, the Dawes 
Report marks an important epoch in the 
after-war developments. 











‘Recollections of a Busy Life’’ 


AMES B. FORGAN, who began 
his banking career at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, at the age of 17, at a 

salary of £10 a year, and who is now 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of 
Chicago, has writ- 
ten a book about 
his banking career 
which will be pub- 
lished this month 
by the Bankers 
Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 
under the title 
“Recollections of 
a Busy Life.” 

For a number 
of years Mr. For- 
gan’s friends have 
been urging him to 
write his memoirs, 
but with charac- 
teristic modesty he 
refused to be con- 
vinced that such a 
book would be of 
interest to the 
banking world in 
general. Finally, 
as he writes in 
his preface. “while 
spending the past 
winter in Florida, 
when the weather 
was unusually cold and wet and I had 
to be in my room a good deal of the 
time, I commenced them, and becoming 
interested in the reminiscences as they 
occurred to me, I completed them before 
I returned to Chicago.” 

As Mr. Forgan refused to profit by 
what he calls “blowing his own horn,”: 
he arranged to have all royalties on his 
book paid over to the [Illinois St. 
Andrews Society for the benefit of the 
Scottish Old Peoples Home at River- 
side. 

In plain, simple and yet eminently 
readable style Mr. Forgan sets forth the 
facts of his career, describing the steps 
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JAMES B. FORGAN 


Chairman of the board First National Bank, Chicago 
This photograph was taken on Mr. Forgan’s 
seventieth birthday 


by which he rose from an apprentice in 
a provincial Scotch town to the head of 
one of the greatest banks in the United 
States. Mr. Forgan’s book should be an 
inspiration to the younger generation 
of bankers because 
it shows that suc- 
cess in banking 
comes not from 
luck or from spec- 
tacular coups de 
force, but from 
clear thinking, 
right living and a 
constant devotion 
to the highest tra- 
ditions of the pro- 
fession. 

An idea of the 
contents of Mr. 
Forgan’s book may 
be had from the 
following chapter 
headings —_ which 
suggest the sub- 
jects covered: An- 
cestry ; My School 
Days; My Ap- 
prenticeship and 
Early Business 
Training; Leaving 
Home; My Ex- 
perience as a 
Clerk in the Bank 
of British North 
America; My Career in the Bank of 
Nova Scotia; My Conneciion with the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis; My Career in the First National 
Bank, Chicago; The Security Bank of 
Chicago and Its Ally, the Second Se- 
curity Bank of Chicago; Chicago Clear- 
ing House Committee; Currency Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association; 
My Connection with the Federal Re- 
serve System; Activities Outside of 
Business; Moral Reflections. 

The book will be handsomely bouné 
in full leather, each copy autographes 
by the author, and will sell for $5. 
a copy. 
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Are Banks Giving Too Much Free Service? 
By Joseph D. Yerkes 


ANKING service varies; it is not 

a stable article that will apply 

in every city of our country. 
Branches of banks may offer different 
forms of services than those offered by 
the home office, due to geographic loca- 
tion. 

A department store can utilize many 
floors for displaying and selling articles. 
When proper service is offered and 
given a customer willingly goes from 
cellar to garret seeking what he desires 
to purchase. When the same customer 
enters our banking room, he expects to 
find all departments located upon a 
single floor, and to receive immediate 
attention. 

Let us survey our “services” as a busi- 
ness concern, and analyze our depart- 
ments as would the manufacturer who 
has assembled raw material from various 
parts of the world, converted them into 
a definite article, and is analyzing his 
costs in order to place a selling price 
upon this article sufficient to pay him for 
costs of materials, labor incident to 
manufacture, and a profit to himself for 
money invested and risk involved. 

It is the writer’s opinion that either 
banks render too much service gratis, or 
that the charge made for service ren- 
dered is too small. How well this point 
is emphasized can be shown by the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

For the year June 1922 to June 1923 
the national banks in Washington, D. 
C., showed a net increase in capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits of $639,- 
000, and paid dividends amounting to 
$840,700, totaling $1,479,700 profits 
for year. On total invested capital 
for year, that means 16.65 per cent. 
average return per bank. On capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, it means 
7.45 per cent. average return per bank. 
On deposits, it means 1.37 per cent. 
average return per bank. On total work- 
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JOSEPH D. YERKES 


of the Federal-American National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., whose essay, published herewith, won first 
prize at the recent convention of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association 


ing funds, it means 1.16 per cent. return 
per bank. 

If capital, surplus and undivided 
profits were invested to return 4 per 
cent., the return upon deposits was 
$.84 per $100 per year; at 5 per cent. 
the return upon deposits was $.67 per 
$100 per year; at 6 per cent. the return 
upon deposits was $.50 per $100 per 
year. 

When conditions are such that a bank 
must employ a force of people to 
operate its business, assume the risk and 
responsibility contingent with banking, 
and receive a net return of 50 cents 
upon each $100 that has remained in 
the institution for a year, then the time 
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has arrived to analyze the “services,” 
correct the faults and begin to realize 
and receive the just compensations that 
are due. 


THE TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


This department carries huge bal- 
ances representing checks on out-of- 
town banks in process of collection. Mr. 
Depositor receives credit today, but 
actual money or equivalent value to bank 
may be received one to five days hence. 
Business cannot survive a charge upon 
each foreign item. Par collections are 
absolutely essential to modern methods, 
but where five days are required to 
actually complete collection of an item, 
the depositor should pay four days’ in- 
terest on amount involved as it really 
constitutes a four-day demand loan. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Bank examiners and bank officials are 
continually at a loss to know fully the 


Number 


Below S 10.00 726 
" 50.00 1443 
100.00 2013 

200.00 2910 

500.00 3876 

1,000.00 4380 

. 5,000.00 4952 
Above . 5,000.00 262 


Totals . 5214 


condition of the collection department. 
The note department, which contains 
not many more items and perhaps only 
twice the value of the collection items, 
is always kept in balance and religiously 
supervised. Discount committees pass 
upon discounts, officers keep in constant 
touch with notes, and various other 
juties are performed that guard the 
yank against loss of a loan. A com- 
rlete record is kept of a $100 discount, 
while a $100,000 collection item is al- 
owed to remain practically unnoticed. 
\ record for the collection department 
‘an be devised—but it costs money to 


operate. It is to the interest and for the 
protection of the bank to charge for 
every collection item and protect the in- 
stitution and customer by maintaining 
an efficient and well organized force for 
this work. 

The theory may be advanced that 
these two departments constitute “‘nec- 
essary services” to customers, that they 
are mediums that bring business to 
banks. If such should be the thought 
regarding them, let us turn our attention 
to the checking accounts and discounts. 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


For mutual benefit many banks 
analyzed their checking accounts in 
order to determine the volume of active 
checking accounts having small balances 
that were upon their respective ledgers. 
The condition at our bank was as 
follows: 


Per cent. of Per cent. of 

Average accounts deposits 
3.12 13.92 03 
15.46 27.67 29 
31.64 38.61 83 
65.97 55.81 2.51 
128.97 74.33 6.53 
195.69 84.00 11.08 
419.91 94.97 27.19 
21,250.24 5.03 72.81 


1,468.54 100.00 100.00 


It is certain that no bank officer who 
had not previously made a similar study 
had the impression that conditions were 
as bad as shown. It is not the result 
of some abnormal condition, but the ulti- 
mate end of allowing accounts to remain 
unnoticed and unmolested over a period 
of time. 

What balance is necessary, and how 
many postings can be allowed upon an 
account to make it show a profit? This 
question cannot be answered by any 
stated rule or definite formula. 

The Bankers’ Monthly for April 1924 
contains an article by Stuart H. Pat- 
terson, comptroller Guaranty ‘Trust 
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Company of New York City. His 
article begins: 

“Cost accounting is usually associated 
with a manufacturing business, and the 
average person, if he thought about it at 
all, would say that a bank is the last 
place where it would be adaptable. Yet 
a bank or trust company has money 
and services for sale and it is essential 
that the costs of money and services 
rendered should be known, and unprofit- 
able business eliminated, especially in 
these days of high operating costs. 

“A deposit account on its face may 
appear profitable; nevertheless proper 
analysis may show it to be actually un- 
profitable at the rate of interest carried 
by it, while it might be profitable at a 
lower rate.” 

The words “‘proper analysis” cover a 


Notes Total 

2790 $ 23,720 
5490 84,058 
7152 148,743 





multitude of ways by which an account 
can be analyzed. 

Wm. H. Kniffin in his “Practical 
Work of a Bank” offers three methods 
for analyzing an account. The problem 
he offers is that of an account averaging 
$1,000,000 daily average. The “esti- 
mated cost” showed profit for year to be 
843.800. The “more careful analysis” 
showed profit for year to be $24,- 
827. Application of scientific principles 
showed the actual profit for the year to 
be $444. 


NOTE DEPARTMENT 


An analysis of the note department 
showed the following results regarding 
discounts: 

















Number 


Expressed differently: 58 per cent. 
of work in department returns but 3.82 
per cent. of profit; 67 per cent. of work 
in department returns but 7.53 per cent. 
profit; and 33 per cent. of work in de- 
partment returns but 92.50 per cent. of 
profit. 

The large loan does not require more 
labor than the small loan, the note itself 
requires the labor; so when 67 per cent. 
of time and expense returns but 714 
per cent. of profit from. this particular 
source, the time has arrived to deter- 
mine what must be done. 

The cost of entering each discount 
approximates $1.00 to the lending bank, 
and the average maturity is sixty days. 

Assuming that the number of notes in 
each class as shown by the analysis at 
trial balance reflects the condition for 
a year, the cost is as follows: 

Cost 


Income at at $1.00 Annual 

6 percent. per note loss 

$1,423.20 $2,790 $1,366.80 
5,043.48 5,490 446.52 
8,924.58 7,152 1,772.58 (profit) 


Therefore 4114 per cent. of discounts 
produce 2 per cent. of profits, and 581% 
per cent. of discounts produce 98 per 
cent. of profits. 

Partial payments are made upon au- 
tomobiles, and banks discount these 
notes—why could not discounts under 
$200 be made under the same plan? 
They constitute but 1.17 per cent. of 
loans and require 52 per cent. of labor. 

What shall banks do to better con- 
ditions, to receive profits where losses 
are shown? Can a radical departure 
be made from the deep-rooted policies 
that tradition and custom have estab- 
lished? Unquestionably, yes, in the 
writer’s opinion. 

For checks in transit, interest can be 


Per cent. of 
Per cent. of total amount of 

number of loans loans 

465 16.21 83 

915 31.89 1.17 
1521 58.01 3.82 
1928 67.08 7.53 

946 82.97 92.47 
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charged for time necessary to complete 


collection of item. The collection de- 
partment should charge 25 cents per 
payment, regardless of whether pay- 
ment is made annually, semi-annually or 
monthly. Minimum interest upon dis- 
counts should be $1.00. There should 
either be a maintenance of balances for 


checking accounts or else a_ service 
charge sufficient to make the account at- 
tractive to the bank. 

The various charges are not penalties, 
They are not costs for only the poor 
man, but represent expense to the bank 
for transacting the routine banking 
labor involved to warrant “‘service’’ that 
the depositor expects. 


Uy 


FR 


Pros and Cons on the Check Payment Plan 


HE Industrial Bureau of the Mer- 

chants’ Association of New York, 
recently made public its report on a 
survey of the practice of paying em- 
ployees by check. The investigators 
said they found that, “generally speak- 
ing, employers liked the scheme, em- 
ployees viewed it with disfavor, and the 
banks were on the fence.” 

Of eighty-four employers who had 
obtained from the New York State De- 
partment of Labor permits to pay by 
check, fifty-nine reported the plan satis- 
factory. Eleven were dissatisfied and 
five had either never put the plan into 
operation or had discontinued it. 

The advantages cited by employers 
favoring the plan were that it eliminated 
danger of holdups, eliminated argument 
over the amount paid, furnished a re- 
ceipt and permanent record of payment, 
educated employees in handling checks 
and using banking facilities, led em- 
ployees to open bank accounts, was more 
economical in that it entailed less cleric- 
al work and was more confidential than 
cash payment. 

Employers disagreeing with these 
views reported they had found the sys- 
tem more expensive and less confiden- 
tial than cash payment. ‘They said that 
checks passed through so many hands 
that the amounts easily became a matter 
of common knowledge. Extra expenses 
arose, they found, not only in the hiring 
of additional clerks to write out checks 


and keep records, but also in educating 
employees in the use of checks and 
giving them time off to cash them during 
banking hours. This group of employ- 
ers cited these further disadvantages: 

Increased the opportunity for loss 
through forgery and raising of checks, 
each check issued creating six or seven 
separate risks; necessity of extra work 
by executives in signing checks, though 
this detail sometimes has been delegated 
to clerks; fostering of discontent among 
employees who prefer cash payment; 
necessity of sending stop payment order 
to the bank and drawing a new check 
when a check went astray; necessity of 
getting a permit from the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Industrial Bureau found that 
employees were agreed the system had 
the advantage of enabling them to ob- 
tain a new check when one was lost, 
whereas lost cash could not be replaced. 
Most of the employees said their lack 
of banking experience was embarrassing 
and that they had difficulty in identify- 
ing themselves to tellers. To offset this, 
employers have put into use self-identi- 
fication checks which have a space for 
the recipient’s signature on the face, 
made in the presence of his employer, 
and a space on the back for his endorse- 
ment, made in the bank. Some em- 
ployers send banks on which the checks 
are drawn a complete list of the signa- 
tures of their workers. 
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Electric Utility Financing 
By L. B. Breedlove 


Consulting Engineer Chicago Trust Company 


HE tota: -orvorate financing, as 

shown by the charts accompany- 

ing this article, was last year in 
excess of the total in 1919 or 1920 
which were the most prosperous years 
this country has ever known. This is in 
itself a significant fact when it is re- 
membered that 1928 was only a mod- 
erate business year and that large sums 
were invested in tax exempt securities, 
which are not included in the charts. 
During the prosperous years of 1919 
and 1920, practically one-half of the 
capital going to corporate financing 
went into oil, land, buildings and other 
industries other than iron, railway 
equipment, automobiles or accessories. 
Very little of this capital went for re- 
funding operations. This period was, 
of course, a period of speculation; how- 
ever, this group did not lose financial 
support as quickly as would be sup- 
posed, and in the last year showed 
actual recovery. The losses by this 
group very nearly equal the gains by 
the utilities. 

The character of issues has changed 
with the business cycle and the steady 
decline of interest rates. Long term 
bond and note issues have grown con- 
tinuously over this five-year period. In 
the last year refunding issues have 
shown a decided decrease in percen- 
tage. Periods of business improvement, 
before commercial demands have af- 
fected greatly the interest rates, are 
the most ideal for long term financing. 

All members of the industrial groups 
have participated in the long term 
financing, but the largest increase has 
been in the utility group, which with 
the exception of one year’s refunding 
issues hy the railroads, has also carried 
on the largest refunding operations. 
Other vroups during the last year have 
shown marked improvement. This is a 
Perfectiv logical development with the 
busines: cycle. 


Short term bonds and note issues by 
utilities led in 1919 mostly for refund- 
ing; they continued in third place for 
the next three years, and last year re- 
turned to second place. In times of 
business recovery there is always a 
strong demand for short term securities ; 
however, these securities should usually 
be issued only in high interest times and 
particularly so in the case of utilities 
since they are not able to profit by 
prosperous periods as are other indus- 
tries. 


CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


Preferred and common stock issues 
receded in all the groups from the 
banner years until 1922, when the util- 
ities began to lead the field by a good 
majority. During 1923, however, the 
utilities showed some decrease. This 
has been the effect of customer owner- 
ship campaigns. ‘The customer owner- 
ship development holds wonderful pos- 
sibilities for the utilities; however, too 
extensive campaigns during times of 
low interest rates may have the effect 
of raising the net cost of money. Pre- 
ferred and common stock sales are gen- 
erally to the small investor of limited 
means, who has more money to invest 
in times of prosperity. The charis show 
the effect on investors. Consequently 
the financial structure should not be 
overbalanced with preferred to common 
stock issues during times of low interest 
rates. During times of business pros- 
perity capital from the great group of 
small investors, most of whom are en- 
tering business for the first time, goes 
into preferred or common stock. With 
the existing records of steady earnings 
of light and power companies, such com- 
panies should easily lead in such financ- 
ing in the face of strong competition 
which is bound to come; however, if 
properly handled, customer ownership 
development will demonstrate its value 
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in times of general prosperity. Times 
of lowest interest rates are best for 
financial fortifying through the sale of 
common stock. 


NEW CAPITAL NEEDED $550,000,000 


‘An enormous amount of capital will 
be required by the electric light and 
power industry in the future, probably 
in the neighborhood of $550,000.000, 
and this must be obtained from the in- 
vesting public. This figure represents a 
national survey estimate made up from 
the reports of probable growth and cap- 
ital requirements made by 80 per cent. 
of the operating companies in the in- 
dustry. On the basis of these estimates 
generating capacity in central stations 
will increase from 22,000,000 at present 
to 34,500,000 rated kilowatts in 1928. 
At the end of ten years, or in 1934, the 
estimates contemplate 52,000,000 rated 
kilowatt capacity installed. These es- 
timates are probably conservatively 
made by the operating companies and 
are based on present operating methods, 
but developments in interconnection and 
superpower may materially change 
these figures, especially in some dis- 
tricts. Estimates based on our present 
methods are considerably more accurate 
for the first five years than for the last 
five years of the ten-year period. In 
1908 only slightly over 2,000,000 rated 
kilowatt capacity was installed. The 
growth has been very rapid in the last 
fifteen years. 

On just what terms the public will 
make this enormous investment is not 
susceptible of definite determination, 
but depends on many national and local 
factors. Educational institutions are 
gradually showing a marked apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this type of invest- 
ment. Endowment and trust funds are 
being invested in larger amounts each 
year in light and power securities. The 
records of insurance company holdings 
show at present somewhat over 20 per 
cent. in such securities. There must be 
greater standardization in the utility 
companies and much better analysis of 
the rex! investment merits of each situa- 
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tion before savings banks can safely in- 
vest in securities of electric ight and 
power companies. There is considerable 
agitation now in this respect. but before 
savings banks can invest with the re- 
quired safety, better analysis before in- 
vestment and adequate watching after 
investment must be adopted. Probably 
$300,000,000 per year must be secured 
by the sale of bonds and the remainder 
by the sale of stock to customers and 
small investors, in addition tu the re- 
investment of surplus funds. 

It is significant to note in these esti- 
mates that at the end of five years, or in 
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1928, the estimated rated capacity in- 
stalled in hydro-electric plants is only 
28 per cent. of the total against 35 
per cent. at present and 48 per cent. in 
1908. There are many reasons for this 
relative position. A water power site 
development is only valuable where the 
total energy production cost consisting 
of no fuel charges, labor charges and 
high fixed costs on the large investment 
is lower than the total energy produc- 
tion cost for the same load conditions 
of the strongest rival—the steam plant 
with its fuel charge, labor costs and 
lower fixed charges. There are many 
popular fallacies concerning water 
power development, and the mention of 
“white coal” has shown wonderful at- 
traction to the man-in-the-street in- 
vestor, with the result that many well 
sold hydro-projects have failed to show 
the financial returns expected or even 
adequate on the investment made. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RECENT YEARS° 


Great progress has been made in re- 
cent years in the improvement of fuel 
economy of steam plants, and the size 
of generating units has gone from 5000 
to 60.000 kilowatts, with almost propor- 
tional decrease in labor charges, within 
slightly over ten years. National 
figures show that coal consumption per 
kilowatt hour has dropped from 3.4 
pounds in 1919 to 2.8 pounds in 1928, 
while some of the larger plants are 
already around 1.8 pounds. The mer- 
cury vapor turbine which operates in 
conjunction with steam turbines in its 
first commercial installation gives prom- 
ise of increasing the energy output by 
one-half without any more fuel, and 
only 30 per cent. more investment re- 
quired. 

Many hydro developments which may 
be a financial success when coal prices 
approach $10 per ton, are a failure with 
coal below $6 per ton, to which price 
coal has seldom risen except in war 
times. or where long hauls are neces- 
Sary. in one state only about thirty 
such undeveloped sites have been sur- 
veyed «nd studied. The great progress 
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made in steam plant production econ- 
omy, combined with generation at the 
coal mines, has given the steam plant 
renewed advantage over the hydro 
plants, and has greatly affected the rela- 
tive investment merits of many utility 
situations. Before any long time financ- 
ing is undertaken a great many engi- 
neering economic facts must be con- 
sidered. 

The capitalization of the electric 
light and power companies now is ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000, third in 
rank of all groups and practically one- 
third of the capitalization of the steam 
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railroads. ‘The present capital struc- 
ture of this industry must be changed 
considerably in the next few years to 
meet the exacting demands of the future. 
There has been in this field, as well as 
in others, too much financing based on 
plans which did not take into proper 
consideration the physical plant and the 
commercial possibilities. Many pro- 
gressive companies are today planning 
their physical construction plans as well 
as the commercial development plans 
for the next ten years on the basis of 
detailed surveys of their territory and 
the social economic facts relating to the 
use of their service. Upon these plans 
the financial structure is erecied with 
the result that the net cost of money to 
the utility will be decreased. The same 
methods of investigation, development 
and planning used in engineering and 
operation are applicable to financial 
plans or structures. 


TYPES OF TRUST DEEDS 


The type of trust deeds is of consid- 
erable importance to the electric light 
and power companies. Trust deeds 
were formerly of the closed end type 
and designed to meet immediate needs 
only. but this type is not now ordinarily 
used. The open end mortgage is now 
probably more used than any other 


type; however. for public utility cor- - 


porations, the open mortgage appears 
to be the logical development of the 
future. The public utility business, 
unlike other industries, cannot, except 
to a minor degree, limit the expansion 
and additions which it must make. It 
must constantly expand to meet the 
demands for service which are coming 
in ever-increasing numbers cach year. 
Expansions must come almost entirely 
through the attainment of new capital, 
as earnings ordinarily and generally 
are not alone sufficient for this purpose. 
Under the modern regulatory system 
which limits the earnings to a fair re- 
turn on present value, this is properly 
true. The open end type of mortgage 
is favored by the utility companies, and 
allows them to take advantage of low 


interest rates or a favorable market. 
The issuing of bonds during periods of 
low money rates will undoubtedly de- 
crease the net cost of capital to the 
utilities. The more recent statutes and 
practices are tending toward a more 
elastic policy in the issuance of bonds 
under the mortgage. This is a safer 
policy if proper control of the issuance 
of bonds and the proper examination of 
the physical property are made by the 
trustee; however, at the present time, 
the statements of the issuing corporation 
are accepted without the proper check- 
ing. Usually the underwriting in- 
stitution has very little knowledge or 
information regarding the condition of 
the physical property, or how replace- 
ments have been accomplished. Greater 
guarantee of the proper supervision of 
bond issuance and checks on the condi- 
tion of the physical property must be 
insisted upon before this type of mort- 
gage will be accepted by the investor. 

A careful check among bondholders 
of all classes disclosed the fact that the 
majority did feel that the issuiag insti- 
tutions and trustees exercised far insuf- 
ficient control of bond issuance or ade- 
quate checking of the physical property 
condition. Where these conditions are 
remedied the advantage accruing. both 
to the investor and the utility corpora- 
tion, are greater than with any other 
type of mortgage, and sooner or later 
these protections will be incorporated in 
all mortgages if sufficient investors are 
to be attracted to supply the necessary 
capital which must be had by the utili- 
ties if the full economic value to the 
nation of utility services is to be at- 
tained. There must be general improve- 
ment in the methods of analysis before 
underwriting or investments made by 
banks, and greater standardization by 
utility companies before arriving at the 
conditions under which many small in- 
vestors or savings banks can _ invest 
safely in utility senior securities. 


INVESTIGATING CHARACTER OF THE LIEN 


With the many consolidations and 
mergers in the utility field within the 
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last few years new bond titles in large 
numbers have been brought into exist- 
ence to denote the exact character of 
the lien, and these are very often con- 
fusing. There is no reason to criticise 
many corporations using these names 
in creating a mortgage issue, for many 
issues having compound or complex 
names are necessary, due to the out- 
standing obligations before the consol- 
idation, but the exact character of the 
lien should be carefully investigated by 
the banker before advice is given to any 
investor, as very few investors investi- 
gate adequately the true character of 
the securities they buy. The word 
“first” has been more than once af- 
fixed to a bond for the express purpose 
of stimulating sales, when really the 
“first” applied only to a small portion 
of the physical property. 

Many investors have been found who 
believe the issue to be an entire first 
lien, whereas in actual fact it may be a 
lin on an infinitesimal part of the 
property and have, as the real purpose 


oe 


of the loan, the refunding of junior 
liens. Under the circumstances the 
title means very little in determining 
the investment value. As more consol- 
idations and mergers must come in the 
future, clear cut statements concerning 
the nature of the lien should be insisted 
on by the banks, as many investors 
have been led to believe that the stamp 
of the word “first” is of necessity a 
stamp of value. A general claim or 
debenture issue of a financially strong 
company having a developed situation 
can be of greater value than the first 
mortgage of another and less entrenched 
company. Thus it is becoming more 
necessary to explain to the investor the 
purely business and commercial situa- 
tion of the company. The majority of 
investors in utility securities are people 
of limited means, without investing ex- 
perience, and the earnings of many of 
this group are finding their way into the 
industry for the first time, probably the 
result of war period experience. 


The Biggest Bank and the Labor Banks 


[Editorial from The New York World] 


HE National City Bank of New 

York recently passed the $1,000,- 
000.000 mark in resources, which makes 
it the biggest bank in the United States, 
if not in the world. Supposedly at the 
same time it acquires title to being the 
best-hated institution of the kind with 
labor and radical elements. 

Yet it is the president of this bank, 
Charles E. Mitchell, who appears in the 


current Labor Banker, official organ of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. greatly commending the activities 
of that and other labor unions in estab- 


lishing banks of their own. He re- 
gards ‘hem as a decided help to social 


progress. He believes that they will 
stimula'> thrift and saving among labor- 
unionis's, which in turn will mean more 


capital for industry and more industry 





and employment for labor. He wel- 
comes them also as calculated to allay 
the old feeling of antagonism toward 
banking as a privileged and exploiting 
business. And, finally, he sees as a 
logical development of union-labor 
banking a tendency with labor to take a 
larger part in all kinds of business on 
an ownership basis. 

Mr. Mitchell's article is a good word, 
soundly and liberally reasoned, on one 
of the most striking developracnts of 
organized labor in its relations to the 
labor-capital problem. If labor can 
conservatively and successfully conduct 
a banking business, as it is doing in a 
rapidly growing number of cases, there 
are hardly limits to what it can do in 
other lines of capitalistic industry. 





World Loses Great Electrical Engineer 


ITHIN the period of less than a 

year, two great electrical engi- 
neers— Charles P. Steinmetz and 
Benjamin G. Lamme—have laid down 
their work. Steinmetz, who died in 
October, 1928, was a brilliant mathe- 
matical genius, who solved some of the 
most abstruse problems of electrical 
engineering. LLamme, whose death oc- 


THE LATE B. G. LAMME 


Chief engineer, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Lamme, whose death 
occurred in July, was one of the world’s 
greatest electrical engineers 


curred in July 1924, was of a different 
and, in many respects a supplementary, 
character. He was a constructor and 
designer, a man of vision, indeed, but 
his interest lay always in the practical 
and immediately useful. 

Lamme’s best known contribution to 
mankind is undoubtedly the street-car 
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motor. In 1890 he designed a type that 
was radically different from anything 
then in existence. Its utility was im- 
mediately recognized, however, and it is 
still in universal use with its fundamen- 
tals unchanged. But of even greater 
importance, from an engineering stand- 
point, was his work in perfecting 
alternating-current apparatus, which 
made possible electrical development as 
we know it today. 

When less than 30 years old, he de- 
signed the generators for the first 
Niagara Falls water-power plant. which 
were of the then unheard-of size of 
5000 horsepower, and this spectacular 
feat placed him at once in the front 
ranks of his profession. 

Immediately on graduating from the 
Ohio State University he entered the 
employ of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. Within fifteen 
years he became chief engineer of that 
company, and held this position until 
his death. 

One of his most conspicuous traits 
was his interest in engineering students. 
He spent a large part of his later years 
in assisting young men in every way 
that was possible, and in his will he left 
funds for a medal to be awarded an- 
nually to the most promising electrical 


student of his alma mater. 


Those of like tastes will be interested 
in knowing that his chief recreation was 
the reading of detective and mystery 
stories, and he possessed what is prob- 
ably the largest collection of imaginative 
tales. 

He wrote little, but when he did it 
was always with the simplest of diction 
and an almost complete avoidance of 
mathematics and technicalities. As 4 
result, his articles have been widely read 
and have exercised great influence on 
electrical engineering. 

Personally, he was one of the most 
modest and retiring of men. In con- 
sequence he was little known outside the 
ranks of his profession. 
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When Buster Bing Took ‘‘First Money’’ 
By M. L. Hayward 


Illustration by Burris Jenkins, Jr. 


HE directors of the Berwick 
Bank were in session assembled, 
the regular business had been com- 
pleted, and the president read the last 
item on the order paper, which he never 
omitted under any circumstances and 


~ < - 


- ~*~ 
wire . 


which he always contended was the most 
Important of all. 

“Suggestions and proposals in ref- 
erence to bank affairs,” the president 
read, ‘and for the benefit of the new 
directors I might say that this is one 
item that should never be allowed to 
degenerste into a mere matter of form 
or become a ‘dead letter.’ The idea is 


that under this item of business any 
director is not only at liberty, but is in 
duty bound, to make any suggestions 
which occur to him which he thinks 
would tend in any way to improve the 
methods used by the bank, or to ad- 


ft ap 
6 iy 


Now the horses thundered down the stretch . . . “‘ Buster wins!’’ shouted Allen, as they shot under the 


. . But Holmes continued to gaze at the paper in his hand 


vance its interests in any way. There- 
fore, if any director has any plan or 
any idea in mind, which, directly or 
indirectly, would be for the benefit of 
the bank, then we would be very glad 
to hear from him, and I assure you that 


if the suggestion seems feasible it will 
be immediately tried out.” 


“T am one of the greenest of the 
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green directors,” Director John Henry 
Holmes arose to remark, “but I appre- 
ciate the kind words of our president, 
and while, of course, I realize that the 
Berwick Bank has probably fewer dead 
accounts than any similar institution in 
the state, it occurred to me that the bank 
must have a certain number of accounts 
which have been marked ‘dead,’ as well 
as notes that are outlawed according 
to the Statute of Limitations.” 

“We have,” the cashier admitted 
solemnly. 

“My suggestion is that the cashier 
make a list of all those accounts, no 
matter how old or hopeless they may 
look, and furnish a copy to each and 
every director. We can then run over 
the list of accounts, keep the names in 
mind, and there is always the possibility 
that an opportunity of collection may 
turn up under unexpected circum- 
stances.’ Holmes went on. 

“The suggestion is certainly wise and 
practicable,” the president declared 
heartily, “and the cashier will kindly 
make up this list and furnish copies to 
every director at his earliest opportunity 
in line with Mr. Holmes’ suggestion.” 

A month later Holmes, while in the 
neighboring city of Pleasant Point, ran 
across one Charles Barbour Allen and 
was promptly and effectually button- 
holed by that individual. 

“Come on out to Keystone Park this 
afternoon, without fail,” Charles Bar- 
bour urged. “and to make sure of one 
of the best seats, come right along with 
me now.” 

“Circus, ball game, prize fight or 
joint political debate?” asked Holmes. 

“Why man, where have you been? 
Don’t you read the papers?” demanded 
the astonished Charles Barbour. ‘This 
is the last day of the big matinee races, 
and say, man, the final heat of the big 
free-for-all that’s on for this afternoon 
is simply going to be a hair raiser. 
There hasn’t been such a field of horses 
got together in this end of the state for 
the last twenty-five years. Just look 
at this list of entries,’ he demanded, 
pulling a yellow hand-bill from his 
pocket. “There’s Lady Jane Grey, and 


Lulu Janette, and General Foch, and 
Buster Bing, and Humphrey’s Texas 
Rose, and four or five others that are 
mighty good.” 

“Same old race horse fiend,” laughed 
Holmes. 

“The man that isn’t interested in race 
horses is worse than the fellow 
Shakespeare says has no music in his 
soul,” Allen averred. 

“Well, I’m afraid I’m in that class,” 
sighed Holmes. “I must admit that if 
a horse can do his share on a sulky 
plough or on the logging road, he suits 
me, and I don’t care if he don’t make 
more than a mile in fifteen minutes on 
the best race track that ever money 
built.” 

Allen hailed a passing “public car,” 
bundled Holmes in the back seat, and 
ordered the Jehu to head for Keystone 
Park. 

“Well, I’m in for it, and I might as 
well make the best of it,” laughed 
Holmes, ‘‘and—.” : 

“And you'll get the worth of your 
money,’ Allen assured him. “If you 
ever saw a horse race in your life, 
you're going to see it this afternoon. 
The 2.12 class yesterday wasn’t to be 
sneezed at, either. Four of them came 
down the home stretch with the jockeys 
cutting them right and left, and a good 
big blanket would have covered the 
whole field, but that’s nothing to the 
way they'll race this afternoon.” 

“Who’re you picking to win today?” 
queried Holmes carelessly. 

Charles Barbour Allen was now fairly 
launched on his favorite topic, and, as 
O. Henry would say, “the water came 
down at Lodore.” 

“Why, Buster Bing’s got it on the 
best of them,” he declared, as_ he 
scanned the latest “Racing Form.’ 
Hawkins’s up today and he’s the 
shrewdest jockey that ever swung 4 
whip, and Buster’s certainly stepping 
great this year. He’s gone as fast as 
3.03 flat, and he’s taken first money in 
seven out of nine races. He’s got the 
stamina and speed and everything. Over 
at Plaster Rock he was sixth at the last 
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turn an’ he shot under the wire ahead’a 
the field.” 

“Some _ horse, 
guidly. 

“And then he’s got the breeding to 
back him up,” Allen went on. ‘“‘He’s 
by Brown Dick and his mother was the 
Pink Lady. Of course you've heard of 
her?” 

“I must admit I’ve never had the 
pleasure of meeting the fair damsel,” 
Holmes admitted. 

“Well, the loss’s yours,’ averred 
Allen. ‘Why, say, man, she was just 
the fastest thing on four legs that ever 
went on a track. At one time they were 
talking of tryin’ to get liquid asbestos 
to sprinkle the tracks to keep her from 
burnin’ *em up. She never was beaten 
in her entire career, but my John O. 
gave her the closest race she ever 
stepped at the old State Fair over to 
Hollowell.” 

“Well, here we are,” sighed Holmes, 
as the car drew up at the park en- 
trance. 

“Yes, and when it’s over I’ll leave it 
to you if you ain’t glad you come,” de- 
clared Allen. 

Up in the grand stand Holmes men- 
tally admitted that the race track was a 
rather interesting institution to those 
who were interested in that sort of 
thing. The horses entered for the free- 
for-all were stepping back and forth in 
front of the judge’s stand, and one or 
two were making the circuit of the mile 
track, jogging along leisurely, the jock- 
eys leaning over to see that the hobbles 
were properly adjusted, a movement 
which is executed as a matter of habit 
and for the benefit of the grandstand, 
as they had already satisfied themselves 
oa that point before the horses left the 
stables. 

“That big black with the jockey with 
the purple jacket’s Buster Bing,” Allen 
explained, “and he’s certainly in great 
shape today. Just wait till you see him 
comin’ down the home stretch, an’ you'll 
think the other horses is goin’ back- 
wards.” 

Finally, the starter called for the 


3 


” 


Holmes agreed lan- 


entries in the free-for-all, and as the 
horses jogged up the home stretch, 
whirled swiftly and thundered under 
the wire, director Holmes admitted that 
while horse racing was “the sport of 
kings,” it had certain attractions for an 
ordinary bank director who was in the 
grandstand under duress. 

“Buster’s in a poor position, and 
those two horses from the Powers 
stables nearly got him in a ‘pocket,’ 
but Hawkins’ll pull out of that before 
they’ve gone five lengths.” Allen ex- 
plained, leaning forward in the typical 
attitude of the true racetrack fiend. 

“They’re stepping good.” agreed 
Holmes. 

“Hawkins’s out, and now you'll see 
him come,” shouted Allen. It’s a pity 
that poor old Tom Gallagher couldn’t 
be alive and in the grandstand today.” 

“Tom Gallagher,” exclaimed Holmes. 

“Yes, you surely remember Old Tom, 
the whitest man that ever raced a pony 
in this state or in any other,” Allen 
explained hurriedly, without taking his 
eyes off the field. “Old Tom got up 
against it financially and had to bill of 
sale every horse he had to some bank 
to raise enough money to keep his 
‘string’ together. About a year after- 
wards the lightning burned his stable 
and all the horses, but a few colts that 
were out in the pasture. The blow sim- 
ply killed old Tom, and when what 
little stuff he had left was sold off Joe 
Phair bought a three months’ old colt 
that’s the Buster Bing that’s eatin’ up 
the track over there right this blessed 
minute.” 

The field was approaching the last 
turn, but Holmes dived into his coat 
pocket and began examining the papers 
which he extracted therefrom. 

“See him come—see him come,” 
yelled Allen, pounding his straw hat on 
the bald head of the spectator in front 
of him, as Holmes selected a paper, and 
slammed the remainder back in his 
pocket. 

Now the horses thundered down the 
home stretch, while Allen continued to 
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demolish his headgear, and Holmes’ eyes 
were glued on the paper aforesaid. 

“Buster wins—Buster wins,” shouted 
Allen and several thousand other excited 
spectators, as the horses shot under the 
wire. 

“Time 3.05 flat,’ shouted the man 
with the stop-watch at Holmes’ left. 

Then Allen turned and saw Holmes 
still gazing intently at the paper in his 
hand. 

“Well, I have enjoyed your company 
and I’m not ‘piker’ enough to begrudge 
the dollar that I paid for your seat,” 
averred the disgusted Allen, “but the 
rext time I bring a fellow here to see a 
orse race I’ll pick up somebody that'll 
watch the horses instead of an old type- 
written document.” 

Holmes replaced the paper in his 
pocket with a satisfied smile. 

“IT don’t know when I have enjoyed 
an afternoon so much,” he declared, 
“and I am going to follow up the races 
a little closer from now on.” 

“Well, I’d advise you to watch them 
and try and get the worth of your 
money,” grumbled Allen. 

“I fancy I got it today, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate your bringing me out,” 
replied Holmes. “What is that Buster 
Bing horse worth?” he demanded. 

“T heard Harry Saunders say that 
if he took this race he’d make a standing 
offer of $4000,” Allen explained. 

As soon as Holmes was able to shake 
off his enthusiastic friend, he hustled 
into a telephone booth and called up the 
cashier of the Berwick Bank. 

“Say, you remember that bill of sale 
that Tom Gallagher gave the bank 
that’s on our list of ‘dead’ accounts?” 
Holmes began. 


“Sure,” agreed the cashier. 

“Would that be outlawed?” 

“No—it is good for at least a year 
yet,” the cashier assured him. : 

“Look, would it cover a mare called 
‘The Pink Lady’?” persisted Holmes. 

“It certainly did,” was the positive 
reply. “It covered all of Gallagher’s 
racing horses, and the lightning burned 
the whole thing up about twelve months 
afterward. The blow killed poor old 
Tom and the bank’s security was worth- 
less. I have seen the Pink Lady race 
dozens of times, and she was certainly a 
whirlwind. I remember a matched 
race at Fairfield when she—.” 

“I am not interested in her racing 
record,” interrupted the excited direc- 
tor, “but one of her colts, Buster Bing, 
has just won the free-for-all, here, and 
he’s worth $4000. You ask our lawyer 
whether a bill of sale on a mare will 
cover the colts which she raises after 
the bill of sale is given, and if it does, 
Buster Bing’s worth double what our 
bill of sale calls for, interest and all.” 

“I certainly will,” agreed the cashier, 
“and where can we telephone you?” 

“I'll be at the Carleton Hotel to- 
night,’ Holmes told him. 

At 9 o'clock that evening Holmes re- 
ceived an exceedingly satisfactory and 
congratulatory telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Berwick Bank. 

“Your excellent suggestion already 
bearing unexpected fruit,” the telegram 
read. “Our lawyer says no doubt about 
bill sale covering increase animals 
mentioned therein. Officer leaving morn- 
ing proper papers seize Buster Bing 
and enforce payment. Congratula- 
tions.” 
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Railroad vs. I. C. C. Property Values 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Railroad Editor, Standard Statistics Company, New York Cityx 


HE property valuations claimed 
by the American railroads for the 
purpose of determining the extent 
of excess earnings for 1923 are, in most 
instances, far apart from the ideas of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Under the recapture clause, which is 
section 15a of the Transportation Act 
of 1920, any carrier which receives a 
net railway operating income in excess 
of 6 per cent. of the value of its railway 
property, must pay over one-half of 
such excess to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a general railway contingent 
fund. The other half can be retained 
by the carrier as a reserve fund. 


1923 EARNINGS WERE HIGH 


Railroad earnings in 1923 were 
higher than for any year back to 1916. 
The commission wants to collect. But 
it is finding it difficult to enforce col- 
lections because the railroads have more 
liberal notions of what their properties 
are worth than the commission. 

Besides, although work on railroad 
valuations was started in 1918, no com- 
plete up-to-date valuation has been 
established for any railroad company. 
Lacking a valuation, how can we, say 
the railroads, bill ourselves for excess 
earnings? The commission had hoped 
to collect something like $75,000,000 in 
excess earnings for the year 1923, but 
up to July 15, only twenty-six railroad 
companies had forwarded their checks. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order had required the roads to 
report and pay any excess earnings by 
May i. and although not all of the roads 


have vet been heard from, enough have 
reported to show definitely that the total 
recoveries by the Government from 1923 
railroai earnings will be much smaller 


than was 


earlier estimated by the com- 
mission 


Only a casual glance at the valuations 
submitted by the roads themselves is 
necessary to show that the carriers’ and 
commission’s ideas are, in perhaps the 
majority of cases, far apart. And it is. 
rather significant that of the transpor- 
tation companies whose shares are listed! 
on the New York Stock Exchange, only 
one confesses to having reached the re- 
capture point in 1923. That road was. 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. Report- 
ing a property valuation of $54,956,- 
091, 6 per cent. on such value would be 
$3,297,365. Since net operating income 
was $3,307,862, the total excess amount- 
ed to $10,497, of which the Govern- 
ment’s share was $5248. 


1923 EXCESS EARNINGS RESULTS 


The aggregate sum recovered by the 
Government from 1923 excess railroad 
earnings up to July 15, was only $8,- 
026,234.21. But by far the largest part 
of this amount was paid in by one road 
—Duluth, Missabe & Northern, the 
payment to the Government being $2,- 
142,000. 

In the table herewith will be found 
amounts paid in by each road as shown: 
by reports submitted by the carriers to 
the commission. 


CARRIERS CLAIMING MAXIMUM VALUES 


In the accompanying table, under 
earnings on claimed valuations, will be 
found the self-appraised property 
values of the important carriers which 
have thus far reported to the commis- 
sion for the purpose of establishing 
1928 excess earnings. 

Whether compared with book values, - 
or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s basic valuations (wherever avail- 





*Estimates of the sum which the important 
railroads can earn on their stocks before divid- 
ing with the Government are published in 
“Standard Service on Railroads.” 
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1928 EXCESS EARNINGS PAID TO GOVERNMENT 


Road— 
Bauxite & Northern Ry. Co. . 


Amount 








Bay City Terminal . 


$ 8,872.69 
787.76 





Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co 


442,283.00 





Cornwall R. R. Co. 


82,311.17 





Dayton & Goose Creek 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry Co. 


35,568.80 








Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Ca... 


2,142,000.00 
55,147.23 





Fort Worth Belt Ry. Co. .... 


23,821.07 





Ironton R. R. 


162,465.16 





Lakeside & Marblehead R. RB. Co. 


5,206.51 





Louisiana & Arkansas R. R. 





Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Ry. Co. 


8,000.02 
3,026.82 





Mount Hood R. R. Co. ........... 


1,614.79 





Mt. Hope Mineral . 


1,001.48 





New Orleans, Texas & — Ry. Co. 


5,248.35 





Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New Eng. R. R. Co. 


Port Huron & Detroit R. R. Co 


20,987.98 
16,500.00 








Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co. 


Sioux City Terminal 


25,576.51 
1,014.63 








7,410.21 





Steelton & Highspire R. I 


481.65 





Sugarland Ry. Co. ie 
Tucson, Cornelius «& Gila Bend ; 
Unity Railways Co. 

Warren & Ouchita Valley R. R 


11,997.37 
9,355.56 








6,681.04 





Warrenton R. R. 


3,302.89 





571.52 








‘Wyandotte Terminal 


$3,026,234.21 





Total recovered earnings .... 


able) brought down to date, valuations 
claimed by the carriers for the purpose 
of determining recapturable earnings 
are, for the most part, higher. 

As might most reasonably be expect- 
ed, the carriers’ claimed valuations are 
maximums. For example, “Nickel 
Plate” returned a valuation of $237,- 
021,304. This compares with a book 
value of $183,984,670 as of December 
$1, 1923, and an engineering valuation 
(cost to reproduce less depreciation 
basis) of the consolidated system com- 


EARNINGS ON CLAIMED VALUA 


Claimed 
value of 
railway 
property 


19,338,039 
982,454,137 
40,455,105 
332,702,849 
800,648,023 
83,291,944 
416,949,427 
108,092,726 


Road— 


Ann Arbor R. R. . 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (Syst.) . 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atl. ...... 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 
Bangor & Aroostook ....ccccconnnennnen 
Boston & Maine System ........... 
Buff., Koch. & Pitts. 





pleted by outside interests of $219,965,- 
900. The St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
road’s claimed valuation was $428,470, 
360, as against a book value of approx- 
imately $877,651,000 at the close of 
1923. 

In the case of the more conservatively 
capitalized roads, however, book figures 
and claimed valuations are fairly close 
together. This is true of such companies 
as Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Lehigh Valley, Union 


TIONS 


Net Actual 
railway returnon 
operating claimed 
income, valuation, 
1923 1923 


460,830 
46,528,703 
162,492 
15,455,055 
43,026,131 
1,712,074 
3,556,629 
2,985,651 


6 per cent. 
of claimed 
value of 
railway 
property 
$ 1,160,282 $ 
56,060,888 
2,427,306 
19,962,171 
48,038,881 
1,997,517 
25,016,966 
6,485,564 
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6 per cent. Net Actual 
Claimed of claimed railway returnon 
value of value of operating claimed 
railway railway income valuation, 
Road property property 1923 1923 
Buffalo & Susquehanna... 23,153,519 1,389,211 564,039 4.1 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 68,916,012 4,134,961 2,709,145 2.5 
Cent. R. R. of New Jersey 175,580,833 10,534,849 4,583,236 2.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio — 362,848,582 21,770,915 19,456,458 1.9 
Chicago & Alton 149,244,905 8,954,694 5,319,570 2.8 
Chicago & East. Illinois 0... 203,035,506 12,182,130 3,324,117 1.64 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy ...... ..  §80,390,672 34,823,440 25,365,567 2.3 
Chicago Great Western ..... .. 105,759,750 6,345,585 2,118,672 2.0 
Chic., Indpls. & Louisville . .. 64,847,252 3,890,833 2,353,034 2.8 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul ... 1,895,170,048 83,710,202 19,950,731 
Chicago & Northwestern ............. 573,286,111 34,397,167 18,928,771 
Chic, R. 1, & Pac. (Syst.) ....... 423,089,390 25,385,363 14,841,166 
Colorado & Southern (Syst.) ......... 125,167,320 7,510,089 4,065,274 
Delaware & Hudson .. 254,627,823 15,277,669 6,423,837 
Dela., Lack. & Western 391,763.180 23,505,791 18,585,717 
Denv. & R. G. West. (Syst.) ........ 196,840,505 11,810,430 3,231,816 
Detroit & Mackinac —........................ 9,628,112 577,687 142,048 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic on 17,961,000 1,077,660 606,570 
Erie (incl. Chic. & Erie) ........... 492,897,775 29,542,666 18,414,210 
Great Northern 702,747,555 42,164,803 24,849,492 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 0000000... 27,617,397 1,657,044 955,307 
Hocking Valley —— 58,741,457 3,524,487 2,454,068 
Illinois Central 666,910,938 40,014,656 29,469,569 
International-Great Northern ......... 55,695,528 3,341,732 2,176,504 
Kans. City Southern (Syst.) —....... 112,308,540 6,738,512 3,665,299 
Lehigh Valley Sa 249,343,422 14,960,605 6,606,918 
Louisville & Nashville 481,118,619 28,867,117 20,673,143 
Maine Cent. R. R. (Syst.) 83,821,140 +.988,731 2,335,073 
Minneapolis & St. Louis .... = 65,066,442 3.903.987 852,530 
Bom. St. Poul & SB. S. The. nn. 212,647,471 12,758,848 8,101,134 
Missouri-Kans.-Texas ~~ wna. 246,558,785 16,593,524 8,809,589 
Missouri Pacific ............. seven 16,687,543 = 001,253 8,935,379 
oe Chatt. & St. Louis" = .. 104,187,169 6,251,230 3,061,971 

. Orl., Tex. & Mex. —. eS ee 54,956,092 3,297 366 3,307,862 
tn York Central . sassssssseseeeeee 280,363,422 124,821,805 124,821.805 
» wc. EE &. (Sy st.) .. 237,021,304 14,221,278 9,198,854 
Se eS | See .. 098,815,767 34,728,946 18,064,652 
N. Y., Ont. & West. Es ne 96,641,683 5,798,501 1,006,955 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West. 46,237,045 2,774,223 193,050 
Norfolk Southern 36,078,182 2,164,691 1,367,528 
Norfolk & West. & Subs... 369,370,159 22,162,210 20,008 866 
Northern Pacific 573,508,390 34,410,503 17,100,557 
Pennsylvania. ....... 2,300,085,073 138,005,104 $8,065,480 
Pere Marquette 213,377,739 12,802,664 6,262,210 
Philadelphia & Reading ... .. 465,000,000 27,900,000 22,639,230 
Pitts. & West Virginia . 42,245,390 2,534,723 1,322,684 
Rutland . . 26,147,567 1,568,854 868,605 
St. Louis-San Francisco 428,470,360 25,708,220 18,610,884 
St. Louis Southwest. rene: aa 128,849,615 7,730,977 5,830,100 
Seaboard Air Line oc 225,468,511 13,528,111 8,206,887 
Southern Railway 814,522,407 48,871,344 40,114,105 
Texas & Pacific 137,279,548 8,236,777 5,237,535 
Tol., Peoria & Western ———. 9,824,724 589,483 292,754 
Union Pacific <5 834,600,318 50,076,019 89,838,892 
Virginian 122,732,059 7,363,924 5,765,358 
Waba: as sh 318,735,294 19,124,118 9,094,708 
Weste: ee 139,927,672 8,395,660 4,621,552 
Western Pacific 107,382,681 6,439,958 8,014,162 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 91,834,619 5,480,077 2,842,610 
*Book value, $1,752,887,992. 
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Pacific, Norfolk & Western, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


VALUATION BASES NOT UNIFORM 


Another important fact to be observed 
with reference to the carriers’ claimed 
valuations is that the basis of arriving 
at these values is by no means uniform. 
A few roads, e. g., Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, have reported book values as of 
the end of 1923. Other roads have used 
the basic Commerce Commission valua- 
tion with additions and betterments 
brought down to date and with adjust- 
ments for cash, materials and supplies. 
A few have taken engineering appraisal 
values. Still others have submitted 
Commerce Commission valuations or 
book valuations multiplied by a 1928 
price index-number to ascertain present 
value. 

One railroad—New York Central— 
actually claimed a property valuation 
representing the capitalization of its 
1923 net operating income at 6 per 
cent., admitting, however, that its book 
value was some $327,000,000 less. 

In this connection it is only fair to 
state that book values do not necessarily 
include all the property upon which a 
carrier is permitted to derive an income. 
The Transportation Act specifically al- 
lows the inclusion of all property 
devoted to the service of transportation. 
The basis is use rather than ownership. 
For example, with few exceptions, the 
carriers lease a large amount of equip- 
ment which they employ in the service 
of transportation, and upon which they 
pay rentals, but cannot carry on their 
balance sheets. 

In fact, the following items may 
sometimes be properly included in val- 
uations for the purpose of computing 
earnings to which a road is entitled be- 
fore the recapture point is reached, but 
which may not appear on the balance 
sheet: 

1. Equipment leased but not owned. 

2. Joint facilities of terminals and 
tracks. 

8. Telegraph facilities or equity in 
such facilities. 
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4. Value of leases of subsidiary roads, 

5. Value of trackage rights on other 
roads. 

6. General office buildings, etc. 


COMMISSION’S ATTITUDE 


In view of the five or six different 
methods which the carriers have used in 
reporting their valuations for the pur- 
pose of determining the extent of ex- 
cess earnings under the recapture clause, 
it is not to be expected that the commis- 
sion will accept such valuations in all 
cases without contest. In twenty-three 
cases, however, the roads have reported 
valuations which are acceptable to the 
commission, and no further action is 
contemplated. 

In the end, however, in order to do 
justice as between all parties concerned, 
the commission must insist on a uniform 
rule for reporting valuations for the 
purpose of ascertaining recapturable 
earnings. Steps in that direction, in fact, 
have already been taken. Certain car- 
riers have already been ordered to ap- 
pear to show cause why they should not 
pay excess income to the Government 
for the year 1923, since the commis- 
sion’s preliminary valuations are out 
of line with the valuations as returned 
by the roads. 

As a result of hearings, now before 
the commission, that body is likely to 
hand down an order which will serve 
as a uniform basis for determining val- 
uations for recapture purposes. Pay- 
ments which have been made for the 
year 1923, therefore, ought not to be 
considered as final. The commission 
will certainly attempt to force adjust- 
ments where valuations, in their opin- 
ion, are too high. 

Furthermore, the commission will, in 
accordance with its orders, collect in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum for all sums due and unpaid as 
of May 1, following the end of the year 
in which excess earnings were made. 
This is true of delinquent payments as 
well as of payments which may later 
prove to have been below the correct 
amount as finally determined. 





roads, 
other 
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THE CARRIERS ATTITUDE 


The commission has not given final 
complete valuations except in four. in- 
stances, namely: Los Angeles, San 
Pedro & Salt Lake; Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic; Florida East Coast, and 
Kansas City Southern. Even these val- 
uations are not brought down to date. 
Until such valuations have been made, 
the railroads are obviously at liberty 
to report valuations for recapture pur- 
poses which appear to them to be 
proper. 

It is for this reason, then, that the 
railroads are claiming valuations that 
make the best front, each employing a 
method of valuation which suits its in- 
dividual preferences. 

As the matter now stands, therefore, 
the order of the commission to report 
and pay excess earnings is no more than 
a request that the carrier appraise for 
itself what it considers to be its prop- 
erty value, and, by that appraisal, the 
measure of its excess earnings. 

In other words, the railroads are 
taking the attitude that in the absence 
of the rendition of a bill for excess 
earnings from the commission, they will 
pay no more than their own ideas of 
what their properties are worth neces- 
sitate. 


EXTENSIVE LITIGATION PROBABLE 


It must be obvious that the matter of 
determining recapturable earnings is in- 
extricably bound up with the question of 
valuations. The issues between the com- 
mission and the carriers are clearly 


joined. Whatever orders the commis- 
sion makes as a result of hearings on 
1923 excess earnings now in progress 
will certainly be made the basis of lit- 
igation. 

Although the right to collect excess 
income as provided by the recapture 
clause of the Transportation Act has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court, the 
rules for the evaluation of railroad 
property for recapture purposes have 
never been fully adjudicated. Even 
though the rules are once absolutely 
determined upon, there still remains the 
question of fact of value for each in- 
dividual carrier. That is to say, each 
railroad has the right of review of any 
valuation handed down by the commis- 
sion through the courts, in case it wishes 
to do so. That course will certainly be 
followed by a large proportion of the 
roads—especially by those whose earn- 
ings are close to the recapture point. 

The Kansas City Southern has al- 
ready appealed to the courts for a set- 
ting aside of the commission’s valuation 
—claiming that all elements of value 
were not included, and that the figure 
is unjustifiably low. 

The only conclusion that is possible 
at the present time is that the extent 
of excess earnings in any given year, 
for those roads which report valuations 
unacceptable to the commission, must be 
an uncertain quantity. They must re- 
main uncertain until final valuations are 
determined and adjudicated. The final 
solution of this problem, at least for the 
companies which will certainly take 
issue with the commission, will undoubt- 
edly be a matter of years. 


Uy 
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A Banker Closes His Desk Forever 


[Editorial from the New Haven (Conn,) Journal Courier] 


N the business streets of every 
American city are men _ whose 
careers are even and creditable, whose 
names suggest nothing remarkable but 
savor of integrity and sense. ‘They are 
the framework of the business life of 
America. Intellectuals may underrate 
them; call them “Babbitts;”’ say they 
are concerned with “things” while 
teachers and writers deal with spirit 
and ideas. Nevertheless, 95 per cent. 
of men are earnestly engaged in equip- 
ping the world, in feeding it, in pro- 
viding for its welfare and convenience. 
There is a type of banker evolved 
after forty years, as were the Bunnell 
brothers, Frederick having died Tues- 
day on the Main coast, curiously enough 
on the same day as Frank a few years 
ago. They both broke in health under 
the long office strain and took the last 
round of the routine easily. They were 
much alike. Their judgment was good. 
They were precise and kindly, but firm. 
They were dealing with other people’s 
money and this was necessary. Yet 
they were very courteous, neat in dress, 
had a pleasant smile and kindled con- 
fidence. The brothers might have come 
out of a Dickens’ novel. Women liked 
to deal with these quiet gentlemen. If 
one began to talk of some absurd invest- 
ment that had been suggested to her, 
Fred would say with a whimsical, defer- 
ential smile, “I hardly think that is 
adapted to your needs” and lead her to 
a safer path. When the first foreign 
loan was broached—what seemed the 
enormous amount of half a_ billion 
Anglo-French bonds—Fred Bunnell’s 
word, “If they are not to be good, noth- 
ing we have is of any value” went round 
town and made it easier to support the 
experiment. 

One reason that, although never ris- 
ing to the highest positions in the bank, 
the brothers became so important to it 
was that they were always there. Many 
a man of ordinary ability has made a 
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success of work in a large way—not 
alone in banking but in every calling— 
simply by being at his post. When a 
woman started from home with a little 
matter in her hand bag to take up with 
Mr. Bunnell she felt sure he would be 
at his desk. By staying with his job 
for forty years, he got to. know all about 
banking. He could answer questions. 
There is room in every office for one who 
can do this; he does not have to be great 
or talented or clever. When a consid- 
erable group in a big city “want to see 
Mr. Bunnell,” it will “make” him and 
make the bank as well. 

Outsiders think of bankers as money- 
makers beyond other men. Great num- 
bers of them, however, are not identified 
with large personal possessions. Care- 
ful, saving, they may know how to foster 
what they have, but men like the Bun- 
nells and many of higher position re- 
gard money as a commodity turned over 
to them to take care of. Speak to one 
of them playfully of the stacks of bills 
all about him and he will say truthfully, 
“Tt might be shoes or dress goods.” It 
seems amusing to hear a prosperous 
banker as treasurer of a lodge or club 
read solemnly of expenditures; “‘Forty- 
five cents for lead pencils; sixty cents 
for a hammer”; yet to him the cnly con- 
cern is to make the table accord with 
the eternal law that two and two make 
four. 

Apart from his church, Fred Bunnell 
had few interests away from the bank. 
He enjoyed his modest summer home in 
Woodbridge. We shared a noon meal 
with him once. The lawn was neatly 
clipped, every tree was well kept; the 
tools about the shed in their place. 
Order, accuracy, justice, pervaded 
everything. It was like Fred Bunnell’s 
well-ordered life. 

It is a fitting thought when a blame- 
less and just man reports his cash cor- 
rect, locks the safe and goes home. 
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Some of the Causes of Bank Defalcations 
By Martin K. Fowler 





HIS is the third of a series 

of articles by Mr. Fowler in 
which he discusses some of the 
conditions which make possible 
so many bank defalcations. In 
this series Mr. Fowler will 
point out how these conditions 
may be remedied by eliminating 
both the desire and the oppor- 
tunity for crime.—Tne Eprtor. 














HE usual causes of defalcations, 

of which we hear so often, such as 

gambling, business losses, bad 
associations, etc., are not the whole 
causes. They may be classed as the 
desire. Opportunity, which is the other 
cause, must also be present. The desire 
or the pressure to use money for any 
of the so-called “causes” of defalcations 
would in itself not be dangerous but for 
the fact that it couples up with a state 
of mind bordering on temptation created 
by loose methods, lack of preventive 
measures, lack of discipline, etc. In 
other words, owing to some particular 
looseness in the machinery of the bank, 
the opportunity has been noticed, pos- 
sibly subconsciously so, and lies dor- 
mant in mind only to be awakened by 
the real or imaginary pressure for 
money. We do not know which of the 
two causes of defalcations—desire or 
opportunity—predominates, that is to 
say, whether the desire seeks the op- 
portunity or vice versa. It is not within 
the province of man to know just what 
was in the minds of all defaulters im- 
mediately prior to their rash acts. The 


Writer, however, has had many heart- 
to-heart talks with bank defaulters 
while they were in a communicative 
moo and has come to the conclusion 
that the responsibility for defalcations 


is evinly divided between desire and 
oppor! nity. 


110W ARE WE TO PREVENT DEFALCATIONS? 


To prevent defalcations entirely we 
would have to eliminate both the desire 
and the opportunity. It must be plain, 
then, that we can never hope to prevent 
defalcations entirely, for desire pertains 
to the human element, where oppor- 
tunity is chiefly the physical feature. As 
long as we have human nature to deal 
with, the desire is bound to crop up 
from time to time. We cannot stop the 
creation of the desire, but we can guard 
against it and retard its growth by con- 
tinually attacking it. We can eliminate 
the opportunity once and for all time. 
This is, without doubt, a physical pos- 
sibility. When we have won our fight 
against the opportunity with the weapon 
of prevention, then we will have been 
successful in reducing defalcations to 
possibly one-half their present number. 
Remember that the opportunity comes 
into existence with the natural growth 
of the bank, and unless the routine is 
tightened, as the bank grows, so the 
opportunity will grow. 


THE DESIRE AND HOW TO ATTACK IT 


We have all heard, more or less, about 
the desire or the pressure to misappro- 
priate bank funds on the part of many 
bank employees. The newspapers refer 
repeatedly to stock market speculation, 
undesirable companions, unsuccessful 
business ventures, extravagance, etc., as 
being the causes of the many defalca- 
tions about which they write. The press 
does not go into detail, however, to say 
that the particular “‘cause” to which they 
referred was not the complete cause, 
but just one-half of it, and, therefore, 
only the desire. Possibly the newspaper 
writers do not know that the other half 
of the real cause was the opportunity to 
execute this desire. No man can be 
excused for allowing himself to be over- 
come by this desire; on the other hand, 
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no director should permit the oppor- 
tunity to exist in his institution by 
means of which the desire is fulfilled. 
What would happen if the newspapers 
told all the facts in many cases, and, in 
addition to the damaging remarks con- 
cerning the defaulter, they added, “the 
routine conditions in that bank were 
worse than in a country grocery store,” 
or “the example set for this young man 
by his superior officers was such that an 
ultimate defalcation was only to be ex- 
pected,” or “the bank actually invited 
its employees to steal?” Such comments 
as those would undoubtedly wreck many 
institutions, yet why should they be 
protected? The defaulter’s life is 
wrecked; he was spared no publicity. 
Some will say that the public money on 
deposit should be considered. True 
enough, but what guarantee has the 
public that the conditions in that insti- 
tution will be corrected when the storm 
subsides? The public might be spared 
a great loss if the institution in which a 
large defalcation occurs was closed im- 
mediately. 

It must be understood that the attack 
against the desire as referred to is, at its 
best, weak because this is indeed a one- 
sided battle. Our real fight must be to 
eliminate the opportunity. Do not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that if the 
causes which lead up to or precede the 
desire are properly guarded against it 
would be a great aid in reducing the 
number of defalcations even though the 
opportunity did exist. 

The general public well know that 
stock market operations are extremely 
dangerous, particularly for a man in a 
trusted position. Statistics prove be- 
yond a doubt that this form of gambling 
has caused the desire to default in a 
very large majority of all cases on 
record. Yet there are possibly thou- 
sands of directors who are ignorant as 
to whether any of their employees are 
interested in the stock market, and 
would not take the trouble to find out. 
Yet these directors will make great ef- 
forts to have the public bring in more 
and more funds of which they are to be 
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the custodians. There are many di- 
rectors who wink at the practice and 
others who openly discuss stock market 
operations with their bank employees. 

The writer has seen cases where the 
entire working force of banks, including 
all officers and every clerk down to the 
janitor were in “pools,” as they called 
it, to “play” the market. Just think of 
it—think of your wife, if she were a 
widow, or your mother having all the 
money or securities they possess in an 
institution of this kind! If you permit 
anyone to put money in your bank when 
conditions of this nature exist you are 
certainly committing a major crime for 
which you may have to answer. 

Before it is too late, and before any of 
your employees fall into the clutches of 
the stock market, decide to become a 
little inquisitive. Watch the man who 
is forever studying the quotation page 
of the daily newspaper and the man 
who receives the chance circular from a 
brokerage house, even though it is ap- 
parently a mere circular. Of course, 
his name may have gotten on the 
“sucker list” through no fault of his 
own or the circular may have reached 
him at the bank through an error on the 
part of the brokers in not sending it to 
another address. Keep your eye on 
the man who makes and receives fre- 
quent telephone calls and learn the 
source and destination of these calls. 
An inquiry or two at this time may 
save you and others a fortune. Of 
course the officer delegated to purchase 
securities for the account of the bank or 
its customers must keep himself familiar 
with the moves of the security market. 
This must be taken into consideration. 
This officer, even though he be above 
suspicion, should not be permitted to 
operate in the market for his own ac- 
count. If this officer favors one par- 
ticular bond house or salesman with the 
bank’s patronage his reason for so doing 
should be inquired into. If this bond 
house representative is a personal friend 
of his, this should warrant further in- 
quiry. 

It would be a difficult matter to in- 
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struct directors how to guard against or 
attack the desire other than to say they 
should keep in close personal touch with 
their employees so that they will be in a 
position to attack the cause for the 
desire before the desire itself is created. 
This would be an easy matter in a small 
bank, and in the large institution a per- 
sonnel department or manager should be 
relied upon for this work. The causes 
which precede the desire are well 
known, but to know whether any em- 
ployee was in the grip of one of these 
causes it would be necessary to know 
something about his private affairs— 
how he spent his spare time, etc. The 
active officers can easily keep in personal 
touch with the employees by reason of 
their close association, where there are 
not many employees. The directors 
should remember, however, that officers, 
just as frequently as clerks, drift into 
positions which cause them to be seized 
with the desire. Directors should not 
fear being considered “‘over-inquisitive,” 
for in this attitude they are fulfilling 
their duty and demonstiating that their 
public responsibility is not too large for 
them. Remember that a defalcation 
seldom occurs in an institution where 
there is at least one “over-inquisitive” 
director on the board. 

The private life of officers and clerks 
cannot safely be ignored. Do they gam- 
ble, keep bad company, or have any bad 
habits? You should not expect the pub- 
lie to trust their property with anyone 
you would not trust with yours. 

Do not try to grind bank employees 
down to starvation wages. Remember 
they have to live as well as stock- 
holders and that they, too, have ex- 
penses to meet. Stockholders have their 
money invested, and employees have 
their lives invested in the business. Give 
them their pro rata share of what they 
are carning as interest on their lives 
invested. Pay them a fair living wage 
in keeping with the times, plus enough 
extra to create a surplus. Then cull 
out tose who do not save, and if after 
Investigation the reason is found to be 
extravagance, replace them with others 
who are more thrifty and more reliable. 


This same advice should apply to those 
who are forever borrowing from their 
fellow workers. Watch the officer or 
employee who is over friendly with one 
special customer, and if some particular 
customer chats too long at a teller’s 
window find out the reason for it. Peo- 
ple don’t usually waste their time for 
nothing. Pay particular attention to 
the officer or clerk who is interested 
directly or indirectly in some outside 
business enterprise. Look carefully 
over every transaction affecting this en- 
terprise. The man whose domestic re- 
lations are not running smoothly should 
also come under close scrutiny. En- 
courage your employees to purchase 
stock in their institution, aid them by 
offering easy payments. This will give 
you a line on those who save and those 
who do not, besides being an obvious 
benefit to the institution. Encourage 
your employees to open checking ac- 
counts in other banks, friendly institu- 
tions, to pay their current expenses. An 
occasional inspection of these vouchers: 
is one of the best ways to get a line on 
a man’s private life. Make it a hard 
and fast rule not to allow the over- 
drawing of any account no matter who 
the customer may be, and do not allow 
any employee to pay against uncollected 
checks except on authority from an of- 
ficer for each particular item. 

Keep your bookkeepers away from 
customers and the telephone as much as 
possible. They are a part of the inner 
workings of the bank, and business with 
them should be done through the of- 
ficers. Do not allow officers to make 
loans personally to any customers of the 
bank. 

Remember that the desire is not 
always a result of some personal pres- 
sure upon the defaulter. Often an of- 
ficer or employee finds the desire 
thrust upon him owing to bad customs, 
such as tellers making good differences, 
“shaving notes,” etc., or the over- 
accommodation of customers, such as 
permitting check kites and many other 
practices, some of which follow the ac- 
ceptance of gratuities by employees. 





SOME VIEWS OF CHICAGO 


Top: Michigan Boulevard from Randolph street ; Wrigley Building in distance, just beyond Chicago River 
Center left: New American Furniture Mart, called largest building in world, is 16 stories high with over 
30 acres of floor space, and cost $10,000,000. Center right: Michigan Boulevard link bridge over 
Chicago River. Bottom: State and Madison streets, claimed to be busiest corner in world 
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Chicago's Many Banks Open to A. B. A.” 


Opportunity for Comparison of Methods and Systems A fforded 
at the Fiftieth Annnal Convention This Fall 


N the matter of “Taking the Bank to 

the People” Chicago has something 

to show the delegates to the fiftieth 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association when they meet in 
that city on September 29. The neigh- 
borhood bank has become an institution 
of great importance in Chicago's finan- 
cial structure, and the manner in which 
it has developed its field in the last few 
years affords an interesting subject of 
study for the country’s financiers. 

Chicago is distinctly a city of in- 
dividual banks. Branch banking is not 
permitted under Illinois law, and while 
there are a few groups of affiliated in- 
stitutions, all the banks are separate 
corporate units. Of a total of approxi- 
mately 250 banks in the city only 
twenty-six are located in the downtown 
district, or “‘in the loop,” as it is known 
locally. The remainder are in the 
“outlying” class, located in community 
centers throughout the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The latter range from small in- 
stitutions with a few hundred thousand 
dollars in deposits to banks with total 
resources of $25,000,000. Their officers 
are prepared to take an active part in 
the entertainment of the city’s banking 
guests this fall. They have a creditable 
record in the role of hosts on their 
own account, and will contribute ma- 
terially to the success of the big national 
mecting in September. 

The development of these “outlying” 
banks has made great strides since the 
last meeting of the A. B. A. in Chicago 
in 1918. It is interesting to note that 
their growth has not been at the expense 
of the great commercial institutions of 
the downtown district, but rather has 
Promoted materially the general bank- 
ing prosperity of the city. They are 
constently training an army of hun- 
dreds of thousands of bank customers. 


They constitute a great reservoir of sav- 
ings, adding much to the financial power 
of the community. They conduct on a 
large scale work in thrift, investment 
and banking methods which is of far- 
reaching public benefit. 

All the banks of Chicago have, ac- 
cording to the latest available statistics, 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $295,960,200. Of this sum 
$68,816,800 or 23.24 per cent. was ac- 
counted for by the “outlying” banks. 
Of a total of $2,377,063,000 deposits 
these same banks carried $621,289,000, 
or 26.13 per cent. It is in the matter 
of savings deposits, however, that the 
“outlying” banks assume greatest im- 
portance. The total of these accounts 
for all the banks of the city, as shown 
in the last call, was $628,636.000, of 
which $38 1,287,000 was on deposit with 
the neighborhood banks. In other words, 
they held 52.69 per cent. of the ac- 
cumulations of persons of small means. 
The potentialities of this clientele can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The neighborhood banking business 
received its greatest impetus in the days 
of high-rate commercial paper imme- 
diately following the war. Earnings 
of 20 per cent. a year on capital stock 
were common, and in some cases they 
ran as high as 50 or 60 per cent. They 
are not so high now, with the paper 
rate hovering around 3 per cent., but 
they are still large enough to provide an 
attractive field for investors in the 
stocks of these banks. In the time of 
greatest prosperity the outlying institu- 
tions nearly all erected handsome new 
buildings of their own, built up their 





*Due to unexpected delay in the preparation 
of the official program of the Fiftieth Annual 
Convention, it was not received in time for 
publication in this issue of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. 
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surpluses and generally fortified them- 
selves for the period of easy money 
through which they are now passing. 

The success of these outlying banks 
gives striking proof that the seeds of 
thrift sown during the war and the 
Liberty Loan campaigns struck root 
more deeply than was generally sup- 
posed. While the greatest accumula- 
tions of savings have been in industrial 
centers, where the population is largely 
of foreign birth or descent, the progress 
made in this direction by the native ele- 
ment is so pronounced that it does not 
suffer in comparison. The desire to 
safeguard the future seems to be com- 
mon to all, and to be increasing as the 
savers become more independent and 
begin to realize practical benefits from 
their economy. 

Bankers generally agree that pro- 
hibition has been an important factor 
in the promotion of saving. High wages 
and full employment may have pro- 
vided the nest-egg, but the passing of 
the saloon undoubtedly has done much 
to make possible the filling of the nest. 

All the banks of Chicago, from the 
largest in the loop to the smallest of 
those in the outlying districts, will hold 
“open house” during the convention. 
The wide diversity in these banks makes 
it possible for any banker to visit, if 
he wishes, a city institution of approxi- 
mately the size of his home bank. Ar- 
rangements have been made to provide 
machines for those who would like to 
compare with their own the systems 
and methods employed in city banks. 

The official convention program 
covers four days, the general and di- 
visional sessions being interspersed with 
entertainment features for both men and 
women. October third has been desig- 
nated as golf day, the committee on that 
pastime, so distinctively the bankers’, 
has secured the Olympia Fields Club for 
the day. This club is one of the largest 
in the country, having four 18-hole 
courses, any one of which is a test for 
the best the golfer has in strokes and 
vocabulary. 


Coming as it does in the midst of the 
presidential campaign, particular in- 
terest will attach this year to the con- 
vention, which always devotes a large 
part of its sessions to leading questions 
of general welfare and to formulating 
a declaration of principles on business 
and financial subjects. 


PARTICULAR INTEREST IN THIS YEAR’S 
CONVENTION 


Local bankers have received a com- 
munication from Walter W. Head, 
president of the association, pointing 
out the importance of this year’s meet- 
ing, and urging their attendance. Mr. 
Head says in part: 

The American Bankers Association is to 
meet this year in the midst of a national 
campaign, in which are involved the election 
of a president and vice-president, the selec- 
tion of senators and congressmen and the 
determination of important questions of 
foreign and domestic policy. Such a cam- 
paign always affects the course of business 
and finance in some degree. More than 
that, it tends always to raise questions in 
the minds of men of every walk of life, 
relative to the efficiency of their Govern- 
ment, the propriety of policies undertaken 
or advocated and the continued stability of 
national institutions which may be subject 
to attack. 

The American Bankers Association is not 
engaged in partisan politics and its conven- 
tion at Chicago, September 29-October 2, 
will be entirely devoid of partisan flavor. 
Our convention, however, will necessarily 
take note of the situation in which the coun- 
try finds itself. It will naturally survey its 
own and related fields, in order that its 
highest intelligence and utmost energy may 
be devoted to the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples of economic sanity and progress to 
which we are always devoted. 

Banking itself is an agency. Bankers are 
vitally interested in all the great industries 
which make up the economic life of the 
nation. As bankers—and as citizens—we 
will review, in our general sessions, some of 
the important problems affecting these in- 
dustries, and we will undertake to con- 
tribute to their solution. Such a survey is 
important to every section of our country, 
and to every banker who is a member of 
this association. 


LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


The Financial Group of the Special 
Libraries Association will hold a finan- 
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cial library exhibit in connection with 
the convention. The exhibit will be held 
in the lobby of the box floor of the 
Auditorium Theater. 

The members of the Chicago commit- 
tee in charge of the exhibit are: Ruth 
G. Nichols, chairman, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago; Sue M. Wuchter, 
vice-chairman, Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks; Julia E. Elliott, execu- 
tive secretary, The Indexers, 310 South 


Michigan Boulevard; Louise B. Krause, 
H. M. Byllesby and Company; and 
Virginia Savage, Halsey, Stuart and 
Company. The national officers of the 
Financial Group are: Margaret Rey- 
nolds, chairman, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee; Dorothy Fer- 
guson, vice-chairman, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco; and Marion G. Eaton, 
secretary, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 


au 


Team Work 


‘THE following letter to the em- 

ployees of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, written by Allard 
Smith, vice-president, should be of in- 
terest to other bank executives. It is 
reprinted from T'he Union Trust Teller, 
published by the bank: 


There are rush seasons and slow periods 
in various departments during different in- 
tervals; or the work in one part of a large 
department may be heavy while in another 
part it is light. The summer vacation season 
always brings about many such situations. 
There is always interchange of business and 
working intercourse between departments, 
and between the employees of different de- 
partments. ‘These conditions all make oppor- 
tunities for helpfulness and team work for 
individual employees, and for department 
heads and officers throughout the entire 
bank, main office and branch offices. 

Team work is a necessary qualification in 
any successful organization. It is equally 
so in a department, sub-department, and in 
the executive staff. Team work means co- 
operation-—friendly, willing—and in that un- 
selfish spirit which has as its aim, the achieve- 
ment of the group and not of the individual, 
although. of course, the individual always 
Succeeds in just the same measure as his 
group succeeds. 

The sul-department head and department 
head are the keystones about which team 
work is stimulated, developed, and operated. 
If that head does not possess those char- 
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acteristics that inspire co-operation and the 
ability to secure team work, you cannot 
always blame the various employees who 
make up this department if they do not 
team. 

Loyalty, respect, confidence and a certain 
amount of admiration must all be present 
in the employee toward his or her depart- 
ment head; with such a situation, the de- 
partment head should get fine team work, 
if he is otherwise qualified for his executive 
position. Many of those characteristics are 
in nearly all employees; the majority have 
all of them; and it is the duty and task of 
the department head to develop such qual- 
ities in his employees to the fullest extent. 

A capable executive will be sufficiently 
friendly and considerate, and will find time 
to properly instruct his employees regard- 
ing their work, duties and responsibilities, 
and will explain their relations to the work 
of other employees and other departments 
in the organization, and in so doing he will 
gain the employees’ confidence and develop 
team work. 

This same conduct should go on and up 
through the organization into all depart- 
ments and among all officers. The right spirit 
at the top of a department or a company 
will radiate through to the most minor em- 
ployees; so will the wrong spirit. Should 
a department head or an individual em- 
ployee be unable to bring himself into full 
accord with this spirit, he might become a 
serious obstruction to its progress. 

Just plain, square, and _ considerate 
handling of all affairs, one with the other, 
will accomplish the desired result. 





Huge Exhibit of South’s Progress 


Rest of Country Will Have Opportunity to See Strides That 
Industrial South Has Made in Mammoth Exposition to be 
Held by Southern States in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, January 19 to 31, 1925 


THER sections of the country 
O will have a splendid opportunity 

to get a complete and compre- 
hensive picture of what the New South 
has been doing of late in the way 
of manufacture, agriculture, highway 
building, transportation, power develop- 
ment and other important fields of en- 
deavor, at the huge Southern Exposi- 
tion which will be held in New York 
at the Grand Central Palace January 
19 to 31, 1925. This exposition will be 
one of the most representative and 
highly organized of its kind ever held, 
as well as one of the largest. 

To anyone not familiar either through 
personal observation or contact with 
the tremendous strides which the in- 
dustrial South has made during the last 
decade, this exposition will offer a rev- 
elation. 

The guiding spirit of the exposition 
and the man responsible for the orig- 
inal idea of holding an exposition in 
New York in order to show manufac- 
turers and business men of the North 
and other sections of the country on a 
comprehensive scale what the South has 
to offer, is William G. Sirrine, a lawyer 
of Greenville, South Carolina, president 
of the Southern Exposition. Mr. 
Sirrine as head of the Textile Hall 
Corporation of Greenville has managed 
the large and widely discussed textile 
expositions held in that city. 

“The exposition is the best means of 
reaching the buyers of the United 
States,” says Mr. Sirrine, “and we are 
informed that more than 100,000 come 
to New York each winter. We realize 
that Grand Central Palace is the best 
place to stage a display of Southern 
resources and attract the attention not 
only of these buyers, but of 100,000 
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others who would be attracted to the 
exposition. 

“We are not making a bid for the 
curiosity seeker,” Mr. Sirrine continues, 
“but for the patronage of successful 
and practical people who want informa- 
tion about the South for practical pur- 
poses. 

“We need down here farmers of in- 
telligence and with some wealth to de- 
velop our agricultural resources. We 
desire high class settlers to take advan- 
tage of our horticultural opportunities. 
We want investors of every kind, and 
good citizens. We desire a wide dis- 
tribution for the varied products of the 
South, including both the natural and 
manufactured. We have gone far 
enough to know absolutely that the ex- 
position will surpass all others. It will 
be staged in a manner that will reflect 
greatly upon the South and upon all the 
exhibitors. 

“We have represented here in this 
section a multitude of interests. The 
question is how to market those things 
we have to sell. Expositions are the 
very best mediums of advertising. 

“At the British Empire Exhibition, 
now being held in England, all of the 
things that vast country has to offer to 
the markets of the world are being 
looked over by the buyers of the world. 
F. W. Payne, of the Grand Central 
Palace, who is to stage the Southern 
exposition, says that it will be the 
greatest undertaking that the Grand 
Central Palace and its allied companies 
have ever staged. In the Dominion of 
Canada they had in Montreal the All- 
Canada Exposition, which ran two 
weeks this summer, and they advertised 
for people to come from all over the 
American continent to see what Canada 
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had to offer. So it seems to me that it 
is timely that the South should for two 
weeks in January, next year, bring into 
that great building, which was erected 
for such purposes, a condensed, a min- 
iature picture of what we have done, 
what we are doing and what we propose 
to do. 

“Twelve states, including South Caro- 
lina, have indorsed this exposition. They 
have not tied themselves up in any em- 
barrassing contracts, but their commit- 
tees are at work arranging suitable ex- 
hibits to demonstrate to the people of 
the Middle West and of New England 
and of the North what they have to 
offer. The exhibits will include all sorts 
of things. ‘The variety is too great to 
attempt to enumerate. In the State of 
Virginia, for instance, they have met 
with such warm response, due to the 
efforts of their very capable commit- 
tee, that they telegraphed us, ‘Space al- 
lotted entirely inadequate. Want 15,- 
000 square feet.’ 

“The time of probation has passed, 
thanks to the co-operation that I have 
received in every state visited; thanks 
to the chambers of commerce that have 
called conferences, and to the efficient 
managers and secretaries who have 
brought their business men and their 
bankers, their agriculturists and their 
fruit growers to hear this proposition. 
It is no longer a matter of doubt. The 
Southern Exposition is a success al- 
ready. 

“We have a very strong body of men 
to guide us, and that is our executive 
committee. I don’t think it is very fully 
understood that the executive committee 
is composed of the chairmen of the 
various state committees, that they will 
be the autocrats of this exposition. To 
them will be submitted the details of the 
plans, just as soon as the states can 
complete their organizations. They will 
be called together, all the details will 
be laid before them as to just how we 


propose to divide the space, how we 
propose to decorate the buildings, how 
we propose to subdivide the exhibitors 
into respective states and the picture 
that we want to have in the main part 
of the building as you walk up the 
stairs. This spot is immediately over- 
looked by the balcony of the mezzanine 
floor. The picture that we are trying 
to get there will simply impress the be- 
holder with the progress and the pa- 
triotism of the South. 

“Many things have been suggested. 
We have rich materials to draw upon, 
a little of the romantic, a little of the 
chivalrous, a good deal possibly of the 
historical, but never for one minute for- 
getting that this exposition is a business 
affair, that it is proposed to show hor- 
ticulture and agriculture and mining 
and timber and everything that is made 
in the factory and everything that is 
made in the workshop. 

“We propose to have some social 
features in New York which we think 
would do much to insure a crowded 
auditorium every day of the two weeks 
that it continues. The idea is to have 
probably a day for each state. Each 
state has a society in New York. It may 
be that we will ask each one to have a 
simple luncheon, with perhaps one or 
two speeches by the governor of that 
state or some other, something that 
wouldn’t require the visitor in New 
York to carry his dress clothes, some- 
thing that wouldn’t tire him out with a 
long evening of speeches or eating, nor 
that would prevent him from going to 
the theater or the exposition or wherever 
he wants to go. Some large hotel could 
be selected where the people of that 
state will meet, where all the New 
Yorkers who are interested in the peo- 
ple back home will do all they can to 
advertise the occasion—all they can to 
make their day a banner day at the ex- 
position.” 


a 





Borrowing 
By Richard W. Saunders 


HILE the money is koped for, and for 

a short time after it has been re- 
ceived, he who lends it is a friend and 
benefactor; by the time the money is spent, 
and the evil hour of reckoning is come, the 
benefactor is found to have changed his na- 
ture and to have put on the tyrant and the 
oppressor. It is an oppression for a man 
to reclaim his own money; it is none to keep 
it from him.—Defence of Usury. 


HIS quotation from Jeremy 

Bentham illustrates in the title, 

the vicissitudes that words under- 
go. “Usury” originally meant interest 
or “use money” paid for the principal. 
It has always been and is today, a ques- 
tion as to what might be truly called 
“usury,” which has come to mean an 
unlawful or unreasonable charge. Some 
of our states have abolished the legal 
interest rate restrictions, considering 
money a commodity and regarding the 
rate for its use a matter of contract be- 
tween borrower and lender. The great- 
er number of states, however, specify 
the extreme limit beyond which the 
lender may not legally charge. The 
penalties vary from loss of the illegal 
interest or all of the interest, and at one 
time, if not now, in some states the lend- 
er forfeits his right to the principal 
itself. 

The attitude of mind on the part of 
the borrower when negotiating a loan 
is well expressed in the quotation. Filled 
with optimism and probably pressed by 
necessity, he leaves no argument untried 
to acquire the loan. In rosy colors he 
paints the picture showing how abso- 
lutely certain of success the venture will 
be, or if for an expense, how easily the 
repayment can be worked out. Obsta- 
cles and possible disappointments are 
brushed aside, and disaster is not even 
considered. No wonder the lender’s ear 
must be immune to hold out against such 
glowing enthusiasm. 


The loan granted, the borrower looks 
upon the lender as indeed a friend who 
has shown his confidence and demon- 
strated his friendship. 

Time goes on, the money has been 
spent or invested, and the day of repay- 
ment comes. Should the venture have 
been a sound one, should the winds of 
disaster not have blown with destruc- 
tive fury upon the enterprise, then the 
borrower comes with his money to repay 
the loan. In doing this he usually feels 
very little gratitude, for in the first 
place paying out money is not an opera- 
tion carrying gratitude with it. One 
generally considers that the lender 
ought to feel gratified to get his money 
back. Another reason is that in getting 
his interest the lender is supposed to 
have sufficiently reimbursed himself 
therewith. 

But if the venture has failed (and we 
must not forget the fact that three- 
fourths of them do) then indeed does 
the borrower start to view the creditor 
as a “tyrant” and “oppressor.” He 
avoids meeting him on the street or 
elsewhere, and if the creditor starts 
legal proceedings, then further does he 
sink in the estimation of his debtor and 
become in his eyes a cold-blooded Shy- 
lock in whom was no mercy or com- 
passion. 

Lincoln advised a debtor to “be cour- 
teous to your creditors.” Better yet— 
don’t have any. Loans are a proper 
method of conducting modern business, 
but they are governed by certain rules 
and justified only under certain condi- 
tions. There can hardly be in the world 
a greater freedom than comes from the 
knowledge that one is out of debt and. 
like the Village Blacksmith, ‘‘owes not 
any man. 
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Capital’s Duty to Educate the Public 
By Edward M. Heermans 


Director Public Relations, Union Trust Company of Detroit 


N an age of stupendous events and 

operations touching almost every 

field of activity, capital has been 
following old grooves as far as any 
concerted action toward organization 
for its own protection is concerned. 

This is somewhat surprising when 
you contemplate that fact and in con- 
sidering also that amalgamations, com- 
binations and other forms of co- 
ordination are the vogue in small groups 
of various kinds of large business. 

Capital has been accused and is daily 
being charged with being *something of 
a monster, strongly fortified and pre- 
senting a united front, arrayed always 
against the masses, the plain people and 
those who toil. At least, this is the 
thought put forward, in season and out 
of season, by the radical element and 
near radicals, through the medium of 
the spoken and the printed word. 

Capital, as such, is the most loosely 
formed of all the groups which keep 
business and commerce moving, fur- 
nishing as it does the very sinews of the 
life of a wonderfully prosperous na- 
tion. Unfortunately, to my point of 
view. capitalists only think of the 
urgency of any sort of amalgamation 
when it is attacked and on the defensive. 
Just as soon as a crisis passes, capital 
once again is lulled into lethargy and 
goes its way in haphazard fashion, 

We hear of Wall Street as a mighty 
power which acts in concert, but there 
is no longer a Wall Street, when we 
think of a monopoly of the money mar- 
ket; great centers of money have 
sprung up in the Middle West, the 
Northwest and the Far West, governed 
entirely by the exigencies of each day, 
the emergencies of each hour, each 
largely independent of the other. 

This is the thought that has engaged 
the writer’s mind for some years. Why 
should not capital organize, just as 
labor does, and the radicals, both 


EDWARD M. HEERMANS 


Director public relations Union Trust Company, 
Detroit 


political and otherwise? Is it not as 
important that the dollar back of every 
legitimate enterprise in the land, large 
and small, be combined with every other 
dollar, for the purpose of utility, as that 
the unfortunate and misguided enemies 
of normal business and capital be or- 
ganized? 

This idea has never been put forward 
by the right men at the right time. 
True, the Federal Reserve Bank system 
has been of invaluable service in times 
of stress, but that does not cover the 
phase of the subject at all which we are 
presenting. It is also a fact that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in more or less a legislative func- 
tion, has accomplished some important 
things. Banks work together, with 
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more or less unison and understanding, 
but so do industrial and other commer- 
cial enterprises, in an ineffective way, 
through their almost countless organiza- 
tions—largely trade organizations. 

When danger threatens, capital be- 
comes frantic. To ward off the imme- 
diate impending disaster, there is a 
hectic call to arms and in a way not at 
all modern, as we view modern busi- 
ness, gratifying results are sometimes 
attained—but at great cost and a vast 
amount of needless worry and often no 
small losses. 

The railroads, the banks, public 
utilities and an almost endless number 
of corporations and legitimate and in- 
dispensable enterprises have suffered 
greatly because capital as a whole was 
never able to present a united front. 
Legislation which has cost the public— 
not always capitalistic enterprises— 
countless millions, aye billions of dol- 
lars if we consider a long period of the 
past, could have been forestalled 
through one method. This method is 
the education of the public as to what 
capital really is. 

“To hell with the public”’—if that 
was ever uttered, has cost both capital 
and the public a colossal total of money, 
sufficient to pave the national highway 
with gold from coast to coast, and mis- 
fortunes quite countless. 

If no man ever spoke such a careless 
phrase, the attitude which it expresses 
did prevail for many, many years in the 
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United States. But that time has 
passed, and alas, the metamorphosis 
came almost too late, for it was long 
after our statute books became plastered 
with laws which hinder natural prog- 
ress through proper investment of cap- 
ital, and helped the masses not at all. 

But the remedy did not cause a 
change of mind. We have no remedy, 
because capital is today an _ illusive 
quantity, with neither organization, 
mouthpiece or spokesman. Leadership 
is lacking, along with proper conception 
of the importance of the matter, and 
thus education of the public remains nil. 
This because the public does not read 
the financial or trade press at all, and 
the proper mediums have never been 
made use of. 

The public does not understand that 
the small tradesman, the small operator 
and the small financier or capitalist, 
represent capital just as truly in the 
large sense as do the component parts 
of the great money centers. 

When will we come to forestall 
trouble, disaster, loss—which when they 
come affect the public just as seriously 
as the great capitalist or extensive 
operator—by having capital organize 
and launch its campaign of education 
for the masses who do not understand 
but who are hungry for such truth? 

Some day the leader will come for- 
ward and this message, which we have 
several times offered to deaf ears. will 


be heard aright. 
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A GREETING : 


Ir IS GRATIFYING TO US THAT THIS 
YEAR, WHICH ROUNDS OUT OUR THIRTIETH 
YEAR OF CONTINUOUS ACTIVITY IN THE 
DESIGN AND EXECUTION OF BANKS, BRINGS 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ CONVENTION TO 
CHICAGO. WE HAVE ENDEAVORED TO BUILD 
CP A SERVICE THAT IS UNIQUE IN ITS 
FUNCTIONS, CONSTRUCTIVE IN ITS ACHIEVE- 
MENTS, COMPLETE IN ITS SCOPE. 


WE LOOK FORWARD WITH PLEASURE TO 
RENEWING THE ACQUAINTANCE OF THOSE 
WE HAVE SERVED DURING THESE MANY 
YEARS AND TO FORMING MANY NEW 
FRIENDSHIPS AMONG THE BANKERS WHO 
WILL VISIT OUR CITY. 


WEARY AND ALFORD 
COMPANY 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


1923 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Note Given by Director to Con- 
ceal Excessive Loan 


Cedar State Bank v. Olson, Supreme Court 
of Kansas, 226 Pac. Rep. 995. 


HE plaintiff bank had loaned to 

one of its customers an amount in 

excess of the legal limit. In order 
that the excessive loan might be taken 
out of the assets of the bank and not re- 
ported to the banking department, the 
defendant, who was a director of the 
bank and the wife of the cashier, gave 
her note to the bank for the amount of 
the excess. It was agreed that she 
should not be held liable on the note. 
The notes of the customer representing 
the excessive loan were taken home by 
the cashier. Afterwards, the manage- 
ment of the bank was changed and the 
excessive notes were returned to the 
bank. 

This action was brought against the 
defendant on her note and it was held 
that she was liable. The transaction 
constituted a violation of the banking 
law of the state. It amounted to a 
fraud on the depositors and creditors of 
the bank. And, the defendant, having 
given the note with the object of having 
it appear as an asset for the purpose of 
examination, was estopped from assert- 
ing a secret understanding that she was 
not to be held liable. 


OPINION 


Action by the Cedar State Bank of 
Cedar against P. B. Olson. From a 
judgment for defendant, plaintiff ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded, with 
directions. 

HOPKINS, J. The action was one 
to recover on a promisory note. The 
defense. no consideration. Trial to a 
jury. Verdict for plaintiff for $650. 
Motion: by the defendant were, to set 
aside the findings of fact and for judg- 


ment, for judgment on answers to 
special questions, and for a new trial. 
The court overruled the motion to set 
aside the findings, permitted the with- 
drawal of the motion for new trial, and 
sustained the motion to set aside the 
general verdict and to render judgment 
for the defendant on the special find- 
ings. The plaintiff appeals. 

The testimony, among other things, 
showed that the defendant was a direc- 
tor of the bank and wife of the cashier; 
that she executed and delivered the note 
in question August 20, 1921; that it was 
a renewal of a note for a like amount 
previously given; that the original note 
was given to the bank to replace some 
notes which evidenced certain excess 
loans to Messrs. Kammer, Johnson, and 
Stivers; that the note in controversy 
was given in order that such excess loans 
might be taken out of the assets of the 
bank; that it was to be turned back to 
the defendant when the notes represent- 
ing the excess loans were settled; that 
the original note for which the note sued 
on was a renewal, was executed for the 
purpose of enabling the bank to take out 
the Kammer, Johnson, and Stivers notes 
so that they would not appear in the 
bank’s reports to the bank examiner or 
banking department ; that the defendant 
knew and fully understood that her note 
was to be placed in the bank as an asset 
and that it would be so reported to the 
banking department; that the notes rep- 
resenting the excess loans were taken 
out of the bank by the cashier and taken 
to his home; that afterwards the man- 
agement of the bank was changed, at 
which time defendant’s husband (the 
cashier) returned to the bank the notes 
representing the excess loans. The 
cashier testified that he put the note in 
controversy in the assets of the bank so 
that the bank would not have to report 
excess loans, although he stated that he 
told the bank examiner about it; that he 
did not notify the banking department 
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of the agreement with the defendant 
about the note; that the excess notes 
were taken out of the bank because they 
were above the legal amount, not be- 
cause they had been ordered out. 

The special questions and answers of 
the jury were as follows: 


Q. 1. Was the note sued upon given by P. 
S. Olson for the purpose of making the of- 
ficers of the banking department believe it to 
be an asset of the bank? A. Yes. 

Q. 2. If you answer question No. 1 in the 
affirmative, was her purpose in so doing to 
deceive the banking department as to the as- 
sets of the bank? A. Yes. 

Q. 3. Were the excess notes ever received 
and owned by defendant in consideration of 
the execution and delivery of the note sued 
upon herein? A. No. 

Q. 4. Were the excess notes of Stivers, 
Kammer and Johnson returned to the Cedar 
State Bank before the institution of this 
suit? A. Yes. 


It is contended by the plaintiff that, 
while the note was given by the defend- 
ant at the request of the bank’s officials, 
the giving of defendant’s note enabled 
the bank to forbear collection of the 
notes representing the excess loans, and 
that the accommodation, as a matter of 
fact, was for the benefit of Kammer, 
Johnson, and Stivers rather than of the 
bank; that the principles laid down in 
Bank v. Watson, 99 Kan. 686, 163 Pac. 
637, should be applied here. On the 
other hand, it is contended by the de- 
fendants that there was no consideration 
for the note; that it was executed at the 
request and for the accommodation of 
the plaintiff alone; that the notes evi- 
dencing the excess loans were returned 
to the plaintiff and that it would be un- 
conscionable for the plaintiff to hold the 
excess notes and sue defendant on her 
note; that there was no evidence to sup- 
port the finding of the jury that the note 
was given to deceive the banking de- 
partment or the officers or directors of 
the bank. 

In Bank v. Watson, supra, an addi- 
tional loan was made to one Blitz on the 
note of Watson, with the agreement that 
Watson should not be liable. Here no 
additional loan was made. In that case 
it was said: 


Where a bank desires to make an addi- 
tional loan to a customer, but cannot do so 
because it has already lent him as much as 
the law permits, and for that reason induces 
another person to give his note for the 
amount, promising to hold him harmless in 
the matter, in legal contemplation the bor- 
rower, who receives the money, and not the 
bank, which pays it out, is the party for 
whose accommodation the note is signed. 
(Syl.) 


May not the same principle properly 
apply here, where, by reason of giving 
the note in controversy, the bank was 
enabled to carry the makers of notes 
evidencing an excess loan for a long 
period of time (a year and a half)? 
And especially so, considering all the 
circumstances? The note was executed 
by one of the directors of the bank. It 
was given for the purpose of enabling 
the bank officials to place it in its files 
and carry it as a valid and subsisting 
asset, to represent to its stockholders, 
and to report to the banking depart- 
ment of the state that it was a valid 
and subsisting asset of the bank. It 
was given as the jury found, and was 
warranted in finding from the testimony, 
for the purpose of deceiving the bank- 
ing department. A similar question was 
considered in Bandel v. Shaw, 115 Kan. 
185, 222 Pac. 62, where it was said: 


And here it also should be mentioned that 
a promissory note given to a bank or banker 
for the purpose of padding the bank’s assets 
to deceive the bank commissioner is very 
far from being an accommodation note with- 
in the meaning of the negotiable instruments 
act. To call such a transaction the mere 
execution of an accommodation note for the 
benefit of the bank is an euphemism which 
might satisfy a Machiavelli or a Talleyrand, 
but lawyers and judges would hardly be 
justified in the use of language so lacking 
in definitive precision. The main defense 
here has some aspects not unlike that pre- 
sented in Bank v. Watson, 99 Kan. 686, 163 
Pac. 637, where the court declared that a 
note given to a bank to cover up an excess 
loan to a borrower, with the knowledge of 
the maker that it was intended to mislead 
the bank examiner as to the bank’s condi- 
tion, was not in legal contemplation an 4c- 
commodation note. The syllabus of that 
case is so pertinent that we quote two para- 
graphs of it: 

“2. The maker of a note cannot defend 
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an action thereon by showing an oral agree- 
ment made at the time of its execution that 
he should not be held liable, for the reason 
that this would violate the rule forbidding 
the contradiction of the terms of a written 
instrument by parol evidence. 

“3. The maker of a note cannot defend 
an action thereon by showing that it was 
executed without benefit to him, under an 
agreement exempting him from liability, in 
order to enable the bank to which it was 
payable to make an additional loan to a cus- 
tomer who had already borrowed to the limit 
allowed by law, for the reason that having 
voluntarily signed the note in order that the 
examiner might believe it to be an asset of 
the bank he ought not to be permitted to 
deny it that effect.” 


The statutes provide that the bank 
commissioner may at any time order any 
excess loan reduced to the legal limit 
within sixty days from the date of no- 
tification. R. S. 9—117. While the 
record does not disclose the financial 
condition of the bank at the time of the 
execution of the note, it may well be 
said that the directors, of whom the de- 
fendant was one, had a direct interest in 
causing the banking department to be- 
lieve that its assets were sound—a suf- 
ficient interest to form the basis of a 
consideration for the note. 

In Union Bank v. Sullivan, 214 N. Y. 
332, 108 N. E. 558, it was held that 
where some of the listed assets of a 
bank were worthless, and stockholders 
and directors, instead of charging off 
such assets against the surplus, gave a 
note to the bank to protect its credit, 
the note was supported by a valuable 
consideration, for it enhanced the value 
of the makers’ stock. j 

It was the duty of the officers and 
directors of the bank to conform to the 
requirements of the banking laws. It 
was a violation of duty in the first in- 
stance for them to make the excess loans 
R.S.9-—117. Bank v. Hildebrand, 103 
Kan. 705, 177 Pac. 6,8 A. L. R. 54. It 
became their duty to replace the excess 
loans either with money or acceptable 
paper. ‘hey had a responsibility to see 
that thir bank’s transactions passed 
muster with the bank commissioner. 
Having assumed and performed that 
duty by giving her note to cover up 
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the excess loan and thus to enable the 
bank to safely pass examination, may 
the defendant now successfully assert 
that she assumed no liability in so 
doing? 

The banking business is fraught with 
public concern. Banks do_ business 
through permission of the law subject 
always to its provisions for the protec- 
tion of depositors, creditors, and stock- 
holders. Public faith, credit, and 
honesty in business transactions are a 
bank’s main assets. Banks are subject 
to public regulation to the end that they 
may make proper loans and freely con- 
tract debts with depositors and others, 
to achieve the ends of legitimate busi- 
ness. The statute requires careful exam- 
ination by the bank commissioner 
periodically in order that those who deal 
with banks may not be misled by ap- 
pearances. To sanction any arrange- 
ment, whereby the real assets and se- 
curities of a bank are to be regarded as 
less than or different from the apparent 
assets and securities, would tend to 
defeat the entire purpose of the regula- 
tory statutes. Parties may not partici- 
pate in a transaction, the object of 
which is to give to the assets of a bank 
a favorable appearance for purposes of 
examination, but less favorable for pur- 
poses of liability or enforcement. The 
defendant, having signed the note with 
full understanding of its purposes, can- 
not be relieved of liability. Consider- 
ing the note as a part of the bank’s 
assets, an understanding or agreement 
of nonliability was neither proper nor 
tenable. It amounted to a fraud upon 
the depositors, stockholders, and the 
public to agree that the obligation which 
the defendant assumed was, in fact, not 
an obligation. It amounted to a fraud 
upon the depositors, creditors, and 
stockholders of the bank and a fraud 
upon the public because it gave assur- 
ance that the assets of the bank were 
sound. Having given the note with the 
avowed object of having it appear as 
an asset for purposes of examination, 
she is estopped from asserting a secret 
understanding that she was not to be 
held liable. The law will not counte- 
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nance contracts that are against the 
public good, and, therefore, forbidden 
by public policy. 

For authorities bearing on various 
phases of the subject, see notes in 26 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 998; 28 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 501; 34 L. R. A. (N. S.) 105; 
L. R. A. 1916A, 1218; L. R. A. 1917B, 
618; Central Bank of Bingham v. 
Stephens, 58 Utah, 358, 199 Pac. 1018; 
Bank of Slater v. Union Station Bank, 
283 Mo. 308, 222 S. W. 993; First 
National Bank v. Davidson, 48 N. D. 
944, 188 N. W. 194; Vallely v. De 
Vaney (N. D.) 194 N. W. 908; State 
Bank of Moore v. Forsyth, 41 Mont. 
249, 108 Pac. 914, 28 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
501; New England Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Haynes, 71 Vt. 306, 45 Atl. 221, 76 
Am. St. Rep. 771; Westwater v. Lydns, 
193 Fed. 817, 118 C. C. A. 617; Means 
v. Bank, 97 Kan. 748, 156 Pac. 701; 
Bank v. Watson, supra, and cases cited. 

The judgment is reversed and the 
cause remanded with directions to enter 
judgment for the plaintiff. 

All the justices concurring. 
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Liability of Indorser Whose 
Signature as Maker 
Was Forged 


Shepherd v. Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America, Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia, 123 S. E. Rep. 553. 


William Taylor came to the defend- 
ant, Shepherd, and requested him to 
sign as accommodation maker a_ note 
payable to the order of “myself.”” At 
the time, the note bore the indorse- 
ments of William Taylor and Lily Tay- 
lor. Shepherd refused to sign as ac- 
commodation maker but indorsed the 
note for accommodation upon the con- 
dition that Lily Taylor would sign as 
maker. William Taylor agreed to se- 
cure her signature. Subsequently, the 
signature of Shepherd as maker was 
forged and the note was transferred 


for value to the plaintiff company which 
received it in good faith. 

It was held that, while Shepherd was 
not liable as maker, because of the 
forged signature, he was liable as in- 
dorser. By his indorsement, he war- 
ranted that the note was genuine in all 
respects and that, at the time of its 
indorsement, it was a valid and subsist- 
ing obligation. 


OPINION 


Action by the Mortgage Security 
Corporation of America against W. J. 
Shepherd and others. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendants bring error. 
Affirmed. 

BURKS, J. This was an action by 
the holder of a negotiable note against 
the maker and indorsers thereof in 
which a judgment was rendered for the 
plaintiff against the indorsers. 

The note sued on was as follows: 


$500.00 Norfolk, Virginia, Feb. 10, 1922. 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay to 
the order of myself, negotiable and payable 
without offset, at the Seaboard National 
Bank of Norfolk, Norfolk, Virginia, five 
hundred and no/100 dollars. 

The indorsers hereof waive protest, pre- 
sentment and notice of dishonor, and the 
makers and indorsers waive the benefit of 
their homestead exemptions as to this obli- 
gation and agree to pay costs of collection, 
including attorney’s fees if incurred. 

W. J. Shepherd. 
Indorsed: 
Lily W. Taylor. 
Wm. Henry Taylor. 
W. J. Shepherd. 
[10c documentary stamps. | 


The defendant Shepherd filed a 
special plea, sworn to, denying his sig- 
nature as maker of the note. The case 
was heard on an agreed statement of 
facts as follows: 


That on or about the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, William Henry Taylor, who, at 
that time, was a man in good standing and 
in good repute in the City of Norfolk, 
came to the place of W. J. Shepherd with 
an unsigned note dated February 10, 1922, 
drawn to the order of “myself” for the sum 
of $500, payable sixty days after date, being 
the note now sued upon, except for the 
signature as maker thereon. This note at 
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that time bore the indorsement of William 
Henry Taylor and Lily W. Taylor; the said 
William Henry Taylor then requested the 
said W. J. Shepherd to become the maker 
of the said note, but that W. J. Shepherd 
declined to become the maker thereof, but 
offered to indorse the note provided Lily 
W. Taylor or William Henry Taylor should 
become the maker. Said William Henry 
Taylor thereupon agreed to have the said 
Lily W. Taylor make the said note and said 
W. J. Shepherd indorsed the same as an 
accommodation indorser, and handed the 
note to the said William Henry Taylor, 
who thereupon took the said note and pre- 
sented it to the plaintiff in this case with 
the signature of the said W. J. Shepherd to 
the said note forged thereon and unauthor- 
izedly signed thereto as maker, without the 
knowledge of W. J. Shepherd, said plaintiff 
taking the said note before maturity, how- 
ever, in good faith, thinking that the signa- 
ture of the maker thereof was the genuine 
signature of W. J. Shepherd, paying the 
said William Henry Taylor the sum of $500 
therefor. 


As the signature of Shepherd as 
maker of the note was forged, there 
could be non-recovery against him as 
maker, but the recovery against him was 
as an indorser. He was a general in- 
dorser and by section 66 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act (Code, §5628) 
he warranted (1) that the note was 
genuine and in all respects what it pur- 
ported to be; (2) that he had a good 
title to it; (3) that all prior parties 
had a capacity to contract; (4) that the 
instrument at the time of its indorse- 
ment was valid and subsistent. Under 
these circumstances, it was immaterial 
that his signature as maker was forged. 
The holder did not trace title through 
the forgery, but relied upon the liability 
of Shepherd as indorser. Under section 
23 of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
(Code. § 5585), if the plaintiff had been 
obliged to trace title through the 
forgery. he could not have recovered. 
Hillman v. Cornett (Va.) 119 S. E. 
74; Hamlin’s Wizard Oil Co. v. U. S. 
Exp. Co.. 265 Ill. 156, 106 N. E. 628; 
Geering v. Metropolitan Bank, 170 App. 
Div. 751. 156 N. Y. Supp. 582; Grand 
Lodge v. State Bank, 92 Kan. 876, 142 
Pac. 974. L. R. A. 1915 B, 815. But the 
Plaintiff did not trace title through or 
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under the signature of Shepherd as 
maker. The agreed statement of facts 
shows that the plaintiff was a holder in 
due course, as defined by section 59 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act (Code, 
§ 5621), unless the mere fact of the 
position of his name as indorser de- 
prived him of his rights as a holder in 
due course. The indorsement on the 
note as completed was what is termed 
an irregular indorsement, but the li- 
ability of one who occupies the position 
of an irregular indorser is fixed by sec- 
tion 64 of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Code, § 5626), and under section 
68 of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
(Code, § 5630) evidence is admissible 
to show, as between the indorsers, the 
order in which they indorsed, or are to 
be held liable. See, also, Cox v. Hagan, 
125 Va. 656, 100 S. E. 666. We do not 
think that the position of the name of 
Shepherd on the back of the note alters 
the rights of the plaintiff as a holder in 
due course. 

The defendant Shepherd claims relief 
under section 124 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act (section 5686, Code), 
and relies upon First National Bank v. 
Gridley, 112 App. Div. 398, 98 N. Y. 
Supp. 445, 448, to support his position ; 
but neither that section nor the case 
cited affect the question before us. It 
is not a question of alteration of an in- 
strument which was complete when it 
left the hands of the indorser. In the 
Gridley Case, a note payable to five 
payees was indorsed by one of them and 
intrusted to the maker to get the other 
indorsements. He struck out the name 
of one of the payees and inserted his 
own name in lieu thereof, and nego- 
tiated it to a third party, and it was 
held that there could be no recovery 
against the payee who had indorsed in 
blank on account of the alteration made 
by the maker. The case has no appli- 
cation to a state of facts like those in 
the case involved. 

We are of opinion that the judgment 
of the trial court is plainly right, and it 
is therefore affirmed. 

Affirmed. 
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“On to hia ides 14-15-16 


Coming Convention of Financial 
Many Unusual 


HE Financial Advertisers’ 

Association, in selecting 
Richmond, Virginia, as their 
1924 convention city, has chosen 
a city whose appeal to mem- 
bers of this association scarcely 
could be broader; for not only 
is there to be found in the Vir- 
ginian capital everything that 
could be desired in the way of 
modern facilities, attractions 
and enterprises directly asso- 
ciated with the life work of 
financial advertisers, but adver- 
tising in America virtually 
started there, as did American 
commercial relations, which in 
turn were followed by the early 
start of banking in this country. 

Virginia’s climate will add to 
the enjoyment of the delegates, 
for October is one of the most 
delightful months of the year at 
Richmond. Jack Frost’s army 
of painters, working in the eve- 
nings with deft, light touches, 
will have begun their work of 
transformation, adding yellow, 
orange and crimson hues to the 
still deep-green foliage. The 
days will be mild and pleasant, 
with just sufficient snap in the 
air of an evening to make sleep 
a delight. ‘Those delegates who 
come by motor, as many do, 
will find their trip an unusual- 
ly delightful one at this time, 
and roads over which they may 
spin in comfort at the maximum 
speed. 

But all delegates will revel in 
the numerous beauties of the 
ancient Virgiiia capital and the 
age-old places there that have 
been so clo associated with 
historical ey.) ts, and with the 
lives of America’s most notable 
men and men. In these 


Advertisers’ Association Offers 
Attractions 


buildings have developed courses 
of action that have played 
mammoth parts in Southern 
and national development. It is 
in these places that a majority 
of Richmond’s thousands of an- 
nual visitors show a pronounced 
interest. 

Delegates cannot obtain from 
their Richmond visit either the 
fullest benefit or the greatest 
pleasure unless they visit these 
historic spots and in doing so 


come to know the modern Rich- 
mond, striking in its many beau- 
tiful and magnificent buildings, 
its broad shady streets and 
boulevards, spacious parks and 
delightful drives. Only then 
will they appreciate the appeal 
that the Virginia capital exerts 
as a residential and convention 
city, why it has been known 
almost entirely as such until re- 
cent years and, receiving, come 
to understand the hospitality 
which guests of a single visit 
remember long after time has 
dimmed the memory of Capitol 
Square beauties or the curious 


(Continued on page 407) 





ACH BUSINESS DAY an average of 363 

cablespasses through the wickets of the 
Cable Department of The Equitable. This 
is equivalent to « cable a minute during 
banking hours. 

Last year approximately 109,000 cables 
were sent and received in connection with 
The Equitable’s foreign banking service. 
These cables were used to transter money to 
and from all parts of the world, to finance 
import and export shipments, to buy and sell 
foreign exchange and securities, | to fornish 
trade and credit inf 
many other international transactions. 
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A cable a minute 


THE EQUITABLE === 
“asc: TRUST COMPANY Sos 


The cables came and went as follows: 


Ousgeing: To Europe and Far Ean - ~- 
To Central and South America 


37.000 
18,000 
S$00 
Incoming: From Europe and Far Ean - - 

From Central and South America 


45,700 
8,500 
$4000 


Through its special cable service, requir- 
ing a staff of fifty people, The Equitable is 
but minutes away from the markets of the 
world. The saving of time and money to 
firms engaged in overseas trade is « vital fac- 
tor in the conduct of their business. 








Here is an advertisement that means something more to the 


reader than the mere statement, 
This advertisement makes the subject of 


banking service.” 


“every facility for foreign 


cables abroad in connection with foreign banking service 
appear in the light of a very live and interesting topic. 
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O NE of the most impor- 

tant, one of the most 
obvious—and very often one 
of the most neglected func- 
tions of a bank publicity 
manager is one that has no 
direct relation to bringing in 
new business. It is the gain- 
ing and the maintaining of 
the respect for and confi- 
dence in the bank on the 
part of the citizens of the 
community in which the bank 
is located. The accomplish- 
ment of this calls for the ex- 


penditure of both time and 


money without very much 
expectation of any tangible 
returns. But greater ef- 
forts in this direction would 
be thoroughly worth while, 
and are greatly needed. 

In the long run it is bound 
to pay a bank to have people 
from whom it expects no 
business think highly of it. 
In any effort a bank may 
make to bring this about it 
is well to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between good will 
and new business. They 
are not synonymous. A man 
may think very favorably of 
your bank and at the same 
time do all his banking busi- 
ness with another institution. 

Every worth while pub- 
licity manager ought to make 
it an important part of his 
business to try to get his 


bank actively back of every 
deserving civic enterprise in 
which the bank’s community 
participates. Advertising 
space paid for in the in- 
terests of such work is never 
thrown away. There is no 
surer path to the hearts of 
the people of any given 
bank’s community than for 
those people to feel that the 
bank is sincerely striving for 
the best interests of the com- 
munity, and is whole-heart- 
edly back of every enter- 
prise deserving of the com- 
munity’s support. The 
amount of new business 
which may be directly at- 
tributable to any bank’s 
publicity activities in sup- 
port of community welfare 
is problematical. Certainly 
no bank will lose business by 
taking such a stand, and just 
as certainly the road to di- 
rect solicitation of new busi- 
ness through publicity will 
be more smoothly paved. 


& 


OR the majority of peo- 

ple personal experience 
in dealing with banks con- 
sists in transactions conduct- 
ed across the teller’s window 
—the depositing or with- 
drawal of money, a very 
perfunctory and _ prosaic 
business. They enter tim- 
idly and apologetically, and 
they leave hurriedly. The 
solemn impressiveness of the 
marble halls and the barred 
windows and steel cages of 
the tellers quite overcome 
them. They are thoroughly 
ill at ease. They have put 
their money in the bank be- 
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cause it looks strong and 
safe, and the bank has given 
them the privilege of draw- 
ing it out again—all this 
after much ceremony both 
somewhat confusing and 
rather meaningless, to their 
minds, and often quite ir- 
ritating. They have been 
cross questioned—they have 
been asked to answer a 
variety of very personal 
questions regarding them- 
selves and their families, and 
they have been asked to sign 
formidable looking cards 
vouching for this informa- 
tion. No one has bothered 
to explain to them why this 
procedure is necessary. They 
regard it as a nuisance and 
an intrusion upon their per- 
sonal privacy. They look 
on banks as a necessary evil 
rather than a helpful in- 
fluence. 

There is nothing new 
about this situation. It has 
existed for many years and 
it still exists. It will con- 
tinue to exist until the day 
comes when bankers general- 
ly make a concerted effort 
to remove the barriers which 
a lack of understanding of 
the fundamental purposes 
and functions of banks has 
erected in the minds of the 
public. 

When the day comes that 
people can enter a bank with 
the same feeling of ease and 
complacency with which 
they enter a department 
store, that day will mark a 
new era in banking. In the 
meantime there remains 4 
great deal of missionary 
work to be done. 
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On to Richmond October 
14-15-16 
(Continued from page 405) 


war relics of the Confederate 
Museum. 

The headquarters of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association 
convention will be at the Jeffer- 
son hotel, a hostelry famed 
throughout the nation for its 
beauty, service and home-life 
atmosphere, and which never 
failed on holidays, in the time 
of a not-distant past, to send 
to each guest, with the compli- 
ments of the management, the 
incomparable Virginia julep. 








ANY people who take care of 

ities to subscribe for 
stock such as the news. item below de- 
scribes. 


Others fail to present bonds that have 
been talled for payment and thereby 
suffer loss of interest - 

Still others fail to cut their coupons and 
present them for payment at the proper 
time; frequently neglecting this for 
months. 











Ifthe secunnties had been deposited for 
Safe-Keeping in the Trust it 
of this bank these losses would hive 
been avoided 

The cost of holding securities in Safe- 
Keeping, of cutting and collecting the 
Coupons, of notifying the owner of called 
bonds and of rights to subscribe for 
stock, etc., is small 

Write for our circular 


“Sale-Keeping and Care of Securities.” 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
The American Exchange 
National Bank 


Total Resources over $175,000,000 
Fotab! shed 1038 


128 Broadway 
ee 


New York 

















Another effective 
the advantages 
mM the care and 


advertisement on 
of trust service 
, responsibility of 

* in this case the ust 
department of national soak. 








Ir has been officially reported that-— 
$40,000,000 worth of Victory Notes have 
‘not been, presented for payment, though 
interest on them stopped months ago. 
$22,000,000 worth of matured War Sav- 
ings Certificates remain uncashed. Interest 
on them also has stopped. 
$43,000,000 worth of temporary bonds 
have never been offered for exchange. 
An editorial in the New York Times,-con.- 
menting on these figures and the carelessness 
of investors, ssid: 


FORBIGN OFFICES 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
ve. at Sth Se. 


Orreenrime 





The cost of carelessness to investors 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY : 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OF FICE 
0 Breadwor 


othe vo ~— 
gilt-edgs 

securities ; . . are not treatung the principal of their loan 
: r oe 








have been destroyed sccidentally  ochers have best id 
away i secret . And what bappens 
in the case of Liberties and War Savings Certificates also 
must be happening . . .in the case of othér bonds.” 
The Equitable's Safe Keeping Service will 
hold your securities it the bank's own vaults, 
collect income when payable, and principal 
immediately upon maturity. I¢ will also 
endeavor to advise you of anything affecting 
your securities and holdings. 

This service is described in our booklet,” The 
Safe Keeping Account.” 


DISTRICT RPPRESENTATIVES 


Lent Tate Beittong 
iver wad Radwned See 
: Soweh Ls Saite Se 

ia oS Calterein te. 


CULONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 








A strong 


safekeeping service 


presentation of the advantages of trust company 
involving the care and collection of 


interest and principal due on securities and holdings. 


Times and manners may have 
changed through necessity, but 
the spirit which prompted that 
hospitality lives on. No better 
place could be found from which 
to start upon a tour of the 
city’s interesting and beautiful 
places. The tour, which usually 
is arranged for all convention 
delegates, will take them for a 
sixty mile drive through the city 
and its suburbs for visits to the 
more important places of in- 
terest. 

Tentative plans for the con- 
vention follow: 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Members arriving during the 
forenoon will be taken to the 
Hermitage Country Club where 
a handicap golf tournament will 
be staged. Suitable prizes will 
be awarded the winner and run- 
ner up. The evening of the 13th 
will be devoted to registration 
of delegates, getting acquainted, 
ete. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


Nine-thirty a. m., addresses 
of welcome by the Governor of 
Virginia, Mayor of Richmond, 
president of the Clearing House 
Association, and Thos. Mc- 
Adams, ex-president of the A. 
B. A. 

Opening of the convention 
proper. 

Adjournment at 12.30 p. m. 

Arrangements will be made 
to have the delegates go to the 
Flemish Room of the Jefferson 
Hotel where a buffet luncheon 
wili be served. The _ buffet 
luncheon is suggested in order 
that all delegates may leave the 
hotel by 1.30 or 2.00 p. m. 
Promptly at 2 p. m., automobiles 
driven by Richmond’s good fel- 
lows will take us for a tour of 
the famous battlefields of the 
Civil War. The tour will be 
conducted by the well known 
Dr. Douglas Freeman. Dr. 
Freeman is a speaker of na- 
tional reputation and is one of 
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the best posted men on southern 
history in the South. He will 
outline in detail the various 
campaigns and battles of the 
seven days’ fight. This trip, 
taken on a crisp October after- 
noon, will consume approxi- 
mately three and one-half hours. 
Returning from the battlefield 
at Malvern Hill about 5.15 p. 
m., we will proceed to Fort 
Harrison and there on the ram- 
parts of the old Civil War 
stronghold an “al fresco” sup- 
per will be served. I am con- 
vinced that the delegates will 
be thoroughly impressed and 


Is the Union Trust 
Building Merely a 
Landmark to You? 


thousands of Detr 
thes — often three genera 


isn DBP le 


Union Crust Company 


This Detroit trust company makes 
an illustration of its building serve 
as a means of strengthening the 
“prestige’’ appeal brought out in 
the copy. 


inspired by the setting at Fort 
Harrison. We will return to 
the city by 9.00 p. m, and the 
members thereafter are at lib- 
erty to use the time as they 
wish. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 

A general business session 
will be conducted during the 
morning, starting promptly at 
9.30, after which luncheon will 
be served in the Flemish Room 
on the order of the luncheon at 
the Ambassador in Atlantic 
City. Four large tables will 
provide room for the bankers 
interested in investment bank- 
ing, commercial banking, sav- 
ings and trusts. Members will 
re-assemble at 2.30 p. m. and 
business will continue until the 
program for the afternoon has 
been completed. At night the 
delegates will be presented to 
some of the South’s fairest 
daughters at a dance which will 
probably be held at the Country 
Club of Virginia. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


At 9.80 a. m. the convention 
program will be continued. 
After luncheon announcements 
will be made of the election of 
officers and the 1925 convention 
city will be decided on. 

The Richmond Committee is 
anxious that delegates bring 
their wives, mothers, daughters 
and sisters, for the ladies of 
Richmond, connected with Rich- 
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A reproduction of a good drawing 
of a bank’s building, as shown in 
the above advertisement of a 
Baltimore bank, is always par 
ticularly appropriate to the occa- 
sion of the opening of new 
quarters. 


mond’s banks, are to provide 
bridge parties, teas, etc. 

While our announcements re 
garding the exhibit are not off 
the press, members should make 
plans now to enter an exhibit 
Regulations governing same are 
practically the same as in form- 
er years. 


Building Bank Deposits 
By WITHERS WOOLFORD 


Vice-President Prince-Wark Company 


and, in all probability, has faith 


HAT customers of one de- 

partment of your bank are 
the best possible prospects for 
your other departments is 
quite evident if you will con- 
sider for a moment the case of 
a man who buys bonds from 
your bond department. You 
know he has money and conse- 
quently is a live prospect for 
your trust department. On the 
other hand, he knows your bank 


in it. To make this man a cus- 
tomer of the trust department 
it is only necessary to convince 
him that the department offers 
a service which he can use to 
advantage. Once convinced, he 
will naturally come to your 
bank rather than to some other 
institution with which he has 
had no dealings. 

If you go to your customers 
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with a “trust” message, told in 
vivid, interesting, and convinc- 
ing language, and keep that 
message before them, you will, 
in a short time, notice a very 
material increase in the business 
of your trust department.- The 
same principle can be applied to 
every department in your bank 
from savings to foreign trade. 

How to prepare this message 
and how to keep it before the 
prospect are two important 
questions. They should be de- 
cided only after careful study 
of the available methods, which a 
have been used successfully, and Nhat will Clo-morrow Reveal? 
mature consideration of local 
conditions. 

Experience has shown that 
there are two ways of getting 
new business for a bank—by 
personal solicitation and by ad- 
vertising. 

Each of these methods has 
been used successfully, but the 

| drawing quickest and most economical 


shown in way of building deposits is to COMPANY 
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nt of a ‘ MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
- par combine the two. owes eomsi poor 
the occa- “ ‘ ae : id 
of new The typical bank (and there 
are very few which are not 
eS ¢ ae " It is not an easy task to crowd as much copy as is 
typical) has in its directors, of- contained in the above advertisement of a Rhode Island 
provide ficers and employees an ideal pee Bing RD sage Magy ss a making the general effect 
unlint . rs . a) ery confusing to the eye, and tending to 
aa force for solicitation. With a discourage the reader from giving the advertisement more 
. ss : than a passing glance. However, the layout of this adver- 
nents re- little encouragement this force tisement has been so carefully arranged, and the headline, 
> not off can be put to work. But leads subheads and copy so skillfully prepared that the general 
a arance is | -asing > eye t > 
ila make must be developed for them to ee is both pleasing to the eye and attention- 
exhibit. work on. These “leads” can be 
same are obtained through the intelligent ‘The mails open every man’s of- and presented it will both 


in form- use of advertising, both in pub- fice to your message. If the reach and convince your pros- 
lications and through the mails. message is properly prepared pects. 
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Repetition is necessary—re- 
sults cannot be obtained with 
a spasmodic effort. 

An effective “result getting” 
campaign must tell the story of 
your bank in a way which will 
interest the prospect enough to 
carry him through to the fin- 
ish, and must arouse in him a 
desire for the services being 
presented. If your “new busi- 
ness campaign” does these two 
things it will be a success, pro- 
vided of course that it is di- 
rected at and to people who 
can and should use your serv- 
ices. 

This brings us to the su- 
premely important and much 
neglected “list of prospects.” 
No matter how carefully your 
message is prepared nor how 
well it is presented it is bound 
to fail if the so-called “prospect 
list” is made up of people who 
can not use the service you are 
trying to sell. 


To be a prospect a man must 
be a possible user of the serv- 
ice you are trying to sell him. 
This is so obvious it is hard to 
understand why banks spend so 
little effort on the preparation 
of their lists. 

I have known banks to spend 
considerable time and money 
trying to sell their foreign serv- 
ices to fish mongers, their trust 
departments to people in insane 
asylums and grave-yards. In 
one instance a beautifully pre- 
pared series of folders trying to 
promote the idea of saving for 
a vacation in the great open 
spaces was sent to a list of 
able-bodied seamen, on the high 
seas. 

These are not isolated nor ex- 
aggerated instances, but actual 
experiences, and not at all un- 
usual. Campaigns handled in 
this way can not succeed. Per- 
sistent effort brings success 
when it is intelligently applied. 


Where “ Premiums” May Be At a Discount 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


66 A CHROMO with each 

order,” was the “clinch- 
er” used by salesmen for a 
former generation to get busi- 
ness. A set of books with a 
subscription to a magazine was 
the accepted method of build- 
ing up circulation. Clothing 
stores would “give away” a 
watch and chain with each suit 
of clothes bought. 

Nowadays the enterprising 
merchant or publisher knows 
that people want, most of all, 
full value for their money in the 
goods they are purchasing—not 
a “chromo” thrown in to make 
up for possible deficient quality 
of the goods. 

Bankers often try to boost 
business by giving some pre- 
mium, which is likely to be 
“discounted” by the customer. 

There are exceptions, and I 
want to be entirely fair, while 


plain spoken and entirely truth- 
ful. 

It sometimes happens that a 
banking institution is so dis- 
criminating in the selection and 
distribution of premiums or 
souvenirs as to derive consid- 
erable benefit in good will and 
to obtain some new business. 

Viewed purely as a good- 
will builder, an appropriate 
gift at an appropriate time to 
the right customer may be val- 
uable to a bank. It is a deli- 
cate matter, however, to dis- 
criminate as between customers, 
and any discrimination is liable 
to cause bad will instead of 
good will. On the other hand it 
costs a lot of money to give to 
every customer and “prospect” 
a souvenir good enough to be 
appreciated. 

As a general rule, the same 
amount of money would obtain 
bigger results in good will, pres- 
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tige, confidence and new busi- 
ness if spent through the estab. 
lished mediums of advertising 
with copy that “sells” the bank 
to the public. 

When you come right down to 
fundamentals, what gets a new 
customer for a bank? The be 
lief on the part of the man or 
the woman that the bank has 
something he cr she needs in the 
way of financial service and 
protection. 

What holds old customers? 
The belief that the bank is giv- 
ing them as _ good financial 
service and protection, on as 
good terms, as they can get else- 
where. 

Will the gift of a celluloid 
hobby-horse, or a leather thing- 
um-bob or a gilded calf confirm 
that belief? My judgment is 
that it will not. 

If you have to give a pre 
mium to get business, let it be 
“an extra measure of service.” 
No one will throw that into the 
waste basket or the ash can. 

I must confess that I am now 
carrying in my pocket two very 
nice leather letter cases, one re- 
ceived from a bank, the other 
from a publication, and that I 
find them very useful and am 
grateful to the donors. But I 
don‘t do business at that bank, 
am not in a position to do 80, 
and I don’t subscribe to nor ad- 
vertise in that periodical. 

The average bank has 50 
small an appropriation for ad- 
vertising, compared with com- 
mercial advertising appropria- 
tions, that every dollar should 
be spent as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

The most efficient way to in- 
vest a bank advertising appro- 
priation is to tell constantly the 
news of the bank’s usefulness 
through the well tested, estab- 
lished mediums, such as news- 
papers, pamphlets, letters and 
car cards. That kind of ad- 
vertising intelligently done will 
do more to get new customers 
and hold old ones than any it 
relevant premiums that can be 
offered. 
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How Banks Are 
Advertising 


A coop example of practical 
bank co-operation in an agri- 
cultural community is to be 
found in a booklet entitled, 
“The How, Why and What of 
the Poultry Development Pro- 
ject,” published by the Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Jackson, Miss. This 
booklet has been prepared and 
published by the bank to meet 
the many requests for informa- 
tim regarding the so-called 
poultry development project 
which the bank has instituted, 
whereby deserving individuals 
in the community are aided by 
the bank in the purchase of 
poultry. 

The bank also co-operates 
with the Mississippi A. and M. 
College, through its extension 
workers, in the presentation in 
various schoolhouses of the sur- 
rounding territory of a series 
of educational motion pictures 
along lines of poultry develop- 
ment. 


Tue Nortuwestern National 
Bank and the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., two affiliated in- 
stitutions; publish a series of 
pamphlets, “Building Up the 
Northwest,” which are notable 
for the artistic excellence and 
the appropriateness of the cover 
designs, done in color by Kaiser, 
and also for their attractiveness 
from a standpoint of layout and 
typography. ‘These pamphlets 
discuss, in a very readable and 
interesting manner, various im- 
portant factors in the develop- 
ment of the Northwest, ranging 
from such subjects as the har- 
nessing of water power to the 
use of terminal grain receipts. 
In the pamphlets are incor- 
porated interesting facts re- 
garding the part that the two 
institutions have played in the 
furtherance »i these important 
factors. State:nents of condi- 








Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








MAHLON D. MILLER 


Manager New Business Department Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 


M« MILLER’S preliminary education was completed 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he was awarded the 
Harvard Club Scholarship to Harvard College, there 
taking the degree of B. S. Upon the completion of his 
course he entered the service and served overseas with the 
338th Field Artillery in the 88th Division. Upon the 
completion of the war he was sent by the Government to 
study at the Sorbonne University, in Paris, where he 
took a scholarship in a competition held by the univer- 
sity. Following this Mr. Miller studied business condi- 
tions in Europe, and returned in 1919 to Chicago to enter 
the banking business. For some time he was connected 
with the Northern Trust Company in the trust, real 
estate and new business departments. Later he became 
assistant director of new business at the Fidelity Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, and subsequently became 
new business and advertising manager of the Lake Shore 
Trust and Savings Bank. 
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HE CURIOUS STORY 
OF DAVID HUME AND 


made. 94 out of every 100 men fail to Jeave a will— 
causing their families no end of trouble, distress and 
useless expense—and it is surprising how many of the 
temaining six, even though they leave a will, yet fail 
to make a thorough job of protecting their families. 


Money teft in bulk is exposed to strong financial 








Let us send our free booklet. “Personal Trust Ser- 
If you prefer, our representative will call. 
Our "phone number is Rector 5311. 


ous fact about wills is that most wills 
are never made but are always about to be 





The Seaboard National Bank 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


UPTOWN BRANCH 
20 East 45th Street 
a 


MERCANTILE BRANCH 
115 Broadway 








The strong human interest appeal of the anecdote about 
David Hume and John Home makes this anecdote serve 
an unsually good introduction to some copy on making wills 
and on trust company administration of an estate. The illus- 


tration, a drawing in the archaic style in imitation of the 


woodcut or steel engraving, is very appropriate to the rest of 


the advertisement 


tion of the two banks are in- 
cluded in every pamphlet of the 
series. 


“Inpustriat Savines Plan” is 
the title of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Irving Savings 
Bank of New York. The 
pamphlet explains in a direct 
and understandable’ manner 


how the industrial savings plan 
operates; what industrial sav- 
ings does for the employer; and 
what industrial savings does for 
the employee. 


Tue Ov National Bank of 
Spokane, Washington, publishes 
a booklet on banking by mail 
which explains very clearly and 


with comprehensive ill: istrations 
how the opening of «n account 
by mail is gone about and how 
withdrawals 2re made 


Tue Norruwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn, 
publishes an eight-page folder, 
“Dairying and the Banks,” 
which presents a very enlighten- 
ing picture of the magnitude 
and degree of development of 
the dairy industry in the North- 
west, and traces the relationship 
between the development of the 
dairy districts and the marked 
increases in bank deposits 
those districts in the last few 
years. 


“SAFEGUARDING Your Property,” 
is the title of a booklet on the 
advantages of safe deposit box 
protection published by the 
California Bank of Los Angeles. 
The booklet is printed in two 
colors and is very well arranged 
typographically. 


“Goop Fortune,” monthly house 
organ of the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with which is now 
combined the bank’s former 
publication “The Self-Starter,” 
is a most presentable publica- 
tion. The copy is greatly en- 
hanced by the discriminating 
use of color and skillful typog- 
raphy and layout. 


“Turee Cornered  Co-opera- 
tion,” is the title of a pamphlet 
sent out by the Minnesota 
Bankers Association to banks, 
and is designed to tell the 
“why,” “what,” and “how” of 
the attempt to bring the banker, 
the county agent and extension 
service, and the farmer—three 
interests which should naturally 
co-operate—c loser together for 
the working out of practical 
programs for the advancement 
of agriculture. The association 
accompanies the pi amphlet with: 
a letter which explains its pur- 
pose. 
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last few The Officers and Directors of the 


operty,” Financial Advertiser Ss 
t on the Association 


osit box 
a te extend an invitation to Bankers—sav- 


ings, commercial, investment and 
trust company officials to attend the 


Angeles. 
in two 


— Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion at Richmond, Va. 








“en October 14-16, 1924 
Minne- GOLF [COLUMBUS DAY], OCTOBER 13 
h is now ICFOI— 
former HE FINANCIAL Advertisers Association has 
starter,” held all its previous conventions in connection with 
blica- those of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
publi World, of which it is a department. This year the As- 


atly en- sociated Clubs met in London, and it was essential to 
nin ating hold a convention in this country. The Richmond con- 
vention will be exclusively financial, with a program 

typog- and exhibit full of interest and educational value. A 
real southern welcome and the courtesies of the con- 
tion are extended, not alone to members, but to all 
bankers who are interested in clean, constructive and 











)-opera- profitable financial advertising. 
amphlet ICHMOND affords an ideal setting for this con- 
innesota Its ¢ ient location, its historic back- 
- banks, ground, its present-day progress, its perfect climate in 
, the early Autumn and its facilities for handling the 
vel] the convention will mark a mile-stone in financial adver- 
ow” of tising history. The sessions of the convention will be 
banker, held at the Hotel Jefferson and reservations should be 
. made with the hotel ding central of- 
<tension : fice copy of your letter. 





-—three Pot 

aturally The central office of the FINANCIAL ADVER- 
her for TISERS ASSOCIATION is located at Suite 522, 
ractical 135 W. Washington Street, Chicago. Inquiries re- + 
garding the Association’s work are invited. 
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What Reserve Banks Cannot Do 


{From an editorial in the Journal of Commerce of August 11.] 


REDIT control and price control, 
C by virtue of changes in the offi- 

cial discount rate of central 
banks, have been constantly talked 
about and urged as practical reme- 
dies for credit and currency dis- 
turbances ever since the war. The 
result is that from having originally 
been topics of discussion largely con- 
fined to esoteric circles they have now 
acquired the status of market common- 
places. In consequence a widespread 
belief exists that when official discount 
rates are altered there must be some in- 
stantaneous, practical effect manifest in 
the outside market in the form of 
changes in market rates, in the scope of 
credit demands and indirectly in the 
prices of securities and commodities 
bought and sold by the use of credit. 

By dint of talking about it Americans 
have acquired a measure of the super- 
stitious awe with which Europeans re- 
gard the workings of their official bank 
rates, although it should be said that 
considerable disillusionment has been 
experienced on this score by the citizens 
of countries suffering from inflation, 
whose central banks have been made the 
passive instruments of governmental 
policy. Past experience is, however, an 
excuse for the European disposition to 
accord to official bank rates a measure 
of efficacy in controlling general credit 
operation for, freed from the entangle- 
ments of war finance, the type of cen- 
tral bank which does an active open 
market business is in a position to en- 
force as well as to announce a rate pol- 
icy, and Europeans are therefore jus- 
tified in paying considerable attention 
to the rate policies of their central 
banks now that they are struggling back 
toward stability. 

Is that true in the United States of 
the Federal Reserve System? Is there 
anything in the position of the system 
that lends significance to its rate policies 
as matters now stand? What are the 
pertinent facts that point toward the 


answer? Compared with a year ago, 
money rates on all classes of paper have 
declined sharply in all sections of the 
United States and there have been tardy 
reductions made in the discount rates of 
the central banks. Have these official 
rate reductions served to any extent to 
check the fall in the bill holdings of the 
Reserve Banks? As a matter of fact, on 
August 6 the bill holdings of the Re- 
serve System were more than $700,000,- 
000 below the total amounts held a year 
ago. The New York Reserve Bank on 
that same date had precisely $38,700,- 
000 of bills in its portfolio, whereas a 
year ago, when its discount rate was 
41% per cent., it held $259,900,000 in 
bills bought and discounted. . 

Meantime the reporting member 
banks have reduced their accommoda- 
tion at Federal Reserve Banks $443,- 
000,000 during the year ended July 30, 
with total borrowings as of that date of 
only $72,000,000. On that same date 
member banks in New York City re- 
ported loans of $6,000,000 due to the 
central institution. Certainly there is 
nothing in this record to indicate that 
falling rediscount rates have stimulated 
applications to the central bank. 

Much of the European speculation 
concerning the effect of rate changes on 
this side of the water is utterly irrele- 
vant, because it is based upon European 
notions of central bank policy. It is 
imagined that a change in central bank 
rates can be used to enforce changes in 
outside market rates. Hence the notion 
that there will be a tendency to shift 
international bank balances, that ex- 
change rates will be accordingly influ- 


enced and that other banking operations” 


involving long-time loan flotations may 
be facilitated. How can these miracles 
be produced by emergency banks like 
the Reserve Banks, never active par- 
ticipants in the open market even when 
their resources are being drawn upon, 
and singularly detached when their 
funds are not required? 
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The trademark 
of a financial service 


Fe: HUNDREDS of years merchants 
have been using marks to distinguish 
their wares. From this beginning, the 
trademark has grown to be a symbol of 
satisfaction and deserved public confi- 
dence. In the fields of manufacturing and 
public service there are trademarks which 
are valued at millions of dollars for the 
good-will they represent. 


Banks are public service institutions 
and they employ trademarks, too. Above 
is the trademark of The Equitable—a 
symbol ofa financial service,distinguished 
for the completeness of its domestic bank- 
ing facilities and its special facilities for 
foreign banking. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON; 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych,W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 


MEXICO ClrTy: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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The Development of Branch Banking 
in Sweden 


By Hilding Melin 





This article, written by a native of 
Sweden, should be of particular in- 
terest to American bankers who are 
concerned with the so-called “branch 
bank controversy.,—THE EDITOR. 











N the last few years the questions of 

branch banking and bank amalga- 

mations are becoming of increasing 
practical as well as theoretical im- 
portance in the United States. At the 
annual meetings of the American Bank- 
ers Association these questions have been 
subject to long and sharp debates. 
Various bills have been introduced in 
Congress to permit national banks to 
establish branches. In those states in 
which the laws do not authorize branch 
banking, the same demand for branches 
is heard. Those who favor branch bank- 
ing endeavor to show by referring to 
conditions in other countries, that in- 
dustry and commerce in general are 
more flourishing with a concentrated 
banking system, while those who dis- 
approve of this type of banking en- 
deavor to show that a branch banking 
system is monopolistic, extracting un- 
duly large profits from the industries 
of the country. The opponents of 
branch banking in the United States say 
in one of their pamphlets: “An example 
of what would undoubtedly happen in 
our country is found in the record of 
what has happened where branch bank- 
ing has been permitted.” 

The purpose of this article is there- 
fore to throw some light upon the evolu- 
tion of the branch banking system in 
Sweden and to draw some comparisons 
between Sweden’s present concentrated 
banking system and the pre-war system 
or was more or less provincial and 
ocal. 


The 


meentration of a banking sys-, 


tem depends largely on geographical 
conditions. A local bank, even if it is 
dominating in its locality and has a 
capital and total assets larger than 
many banks with branch offices, has no 
influence in the concentration of the 
banking system. Therein lies the dif- 
ference between the concentration of in- 
dustries and of banks. An industrial 
enterprise can buy its raw materials 
from all parts of the country, it can 
have them concentrated in one local 
place, where the manufacturing takes 
place, and then the finished goods can 
be sold from this place to markets all 
over the country. With the banks it is 
different; they cannot buy their raw 
material (the deposits) from places 
where they do not have branches, and 
they cannot sell their products (the 
loans) without possessing branches in 
the places where these loans are grant- 
ed. Thus the concentration of a banking 
system has a geographical significance 
in that it represents the concentration 
of banking business of various places 
into one organization. 

In classifying the banks of a country 
(with this geographical basis in mind) 
we may clearly discern three main 
groups, viz., local, provincial or re- 
gional, and interlocal banks. A _ local 
bank executes its business in but one 
local place, i. e., in its nearest neigh- 
borhood. A regional bank exercises its 
functions within a restricted geograph- 
ical territory such as a province or in- 
dustrial district. The third type of 
bank, the interlocal, carries on its busi- 
ness activities more or less within the 
whole country. It pays the same interest 
to all its districts, allows the capital, 
deposited with it, to flow from place to 
place, that is, from places which have 
surplus funds, to those which have a 
dearth of money. Likewise it divides 
its services between the different indus- 
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tries of the country. Between these 
three extreme groups of banks all kinds 
of combinations will be found (for in- 
stance, provincial local and limited in- 
terlocal banks, etc). 

Let us now turn our examination to 
Sweden, and see how a geographical 
classification could have been applied to 
her banks at the outbreak of the war, 
and how it may be applied to the pres- 
ent banking system. In accordance with 
the bank act. the only limitation to the 
establishment of banks has been that a 
charter must be obtained from the gov- 
ernment before a bank can start in 
business. Regarding the opening of 
branches and amalgamations, there have 
been no restrictions. In consequence of 
this freedom the tendency toward the 
concentration of the Swedish banks 
dates from the time of their foundation. 
As early as 1886, the average branches 
per bank were 4.7 in number. This 
figure remained fairly constant up to 
the first years of this century. By that 
time the number had begun to increase, 
so that the average number was 7.3 in 
1911. From this we see that the idea 
of branch banks has been accepted as 
quite natural and desirable in Sweden. 

As early as 1898 Sweden entered 
upon what might be called the “bank 
saturation” stage. That is to say, by 
that time Sweden possessed a number 
of banks and was covered with branch 
offices to such an extent that the general 
financial and commercial needs of that 
time were completely satisfied. The 
number of banks has been augmented 
since that time, however, but no bank 
of any importance has been founded 
since 1898. The only avenue open to 
a powerful and developing bank was 
then through the amalgamation process. 
As early as 1903 the first amalgamation 
of Swedish banks took place, and since 
that time there have been some addition- 
al absorptions of banks by others every 
year. All these early amalgamations, 
however, only concerned the smaller 
banks, and these did not alter the bank 
structure. The history of bank amal- 
gamation in Sweden can be divided into 


two periods; the first 1903-1913, in 
which amalgamation went on slowly 
without having any strong influence 
upon the general banking system; and 
the second period, 1914-1919, where 
under the push of war conditions the 
Swedish banking system was entirely re- 
organized. 

At the close of the year 1913 there 
were some seventy-five commercial 
banks in Sweden, but if we analyze 
these from a geographical standpoint, 
we cannot fail to note that at that time 
Sweden did not have any real interlocal 
banks. Four or five banks might have 
been classified as limited interlocal, for 
they did reach various geographically 
separated districts without covering the 
whole country. Most of the banks were, 
however, regional (or provincial) and 
local banks. The “enskilda” banks,* of 
which Sweden by that time had fifteen 
were an example of regional banks. 
They had been founded originally for 
the benefit of the province in which they 
were located, and this function they 
have never abandoned. They had 
opened branches in various places 
within their districts, and were strictly 
confining themselves to their original 
purpose, viz., to be of assistance in the 
economic evolution of their special dis- 
tricts. Most of the joint stock banks 
were by that time also regional banks. 
They had opened their branches usually 
within some special industrial district, 
and were thus one-sidedly devoting 
themselves to the assistance of a special 
industry. The local banks were like- 
wise numerous by that time, so that a 
place of any importance usually had its 
own local bank. Thus at the outbreak 
of the war the Swedish banking system 
was composed of: A few strong limited 
interlocal banks, a large number of 
strong provincial banks, and a large 
number of small local banks. It may 
be pointed out that at that time Sweden 
did not have any interlocal bank. 

However, the tendency of concentra- 
tion of the Swedish banks began by that 


*Joint stock banks with unlimited liability 


_ of the shareholders. 
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time to be more active. After the 
period of depression which set in im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the war, 
business conditions in general became 
more flourishing, and even surpassed 
pre-war conditions. The factories were 
running at full capacity, the demand for 
goods increased in both internal as well 
as foreign markets. Business firms en- 
larged their capital, special industrial 
enterprises united, and they all expected 
the banks to support them in their vari- 
ous financial problems. This, however, 
the banks were unable to do, for they 
were not strong enough to render suf- 
ficient help to these industrial enter- 
prises, which had a capital much larger 
than the banks themselves. The for- 
eign relations of the banks were divided 
up among many different hands, none 
of which were strong enough to take 
care of the exports from the large in- 
dustrial enterprises, which now grew to 
amounts which previously would have 
been considered impossible. The bank 
concentration was thus forced by the 
very evolution of industry to take place 
on a larger scale than before. The 
amalgamation of banks had before taken 
part usually between local and regional 
banks, thus strengthening these pro- 
vincial banks. The amalgamations dur- 
ing the war, however, were accom- 
plished to a large extent between re- 
gional banks themselves, or between the 
regional and the limited interlocal 
banks. 

The supply of funds in the various 
districts of Sweden is directly related 
to the localization of industry. In the 
nortliern part of the country, industrial 
trade based on wood and iron is in a 
flourishing condition, so during the 


shipping season, from April to October, 
this northern part of Sweden is well 
Supplicd with working capital. In the 
south rn part of the country, on the 
other |.nd, agriculture is the principal 
occups'ion, hence from April to October 
these ; -ovinees are very short of funds, 
but fra October to early spring, after 


the croos have matured and have been 
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put on to the market, they are well sup- 
plied with funds. The banks in the 
northern and the southern part of the 
country therefore have had to borrow 
seasonally from each other. Such a 
procedure, however, is always more or 
less expensive, troublesome, and risky. 
This led to amalgamations between some 
of the largest banks in the northern 
and southern part of the country. Dur- 
ing the years 1914 to 1919, two of the 
limited interlocal banks absorbed three 
or four of the largest regional banks, 
thus becoming complete interlocal 
banks, covering the whole country with 
their net-work of branches. An exam- 
ination of the following table shows that 
during the five years from 1914 to 1919, 
forty-seven amalgations occurred, thus 
reducing the number of banks from 
seventy-five to forty-three. 
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ICHIGAN always has been an important lumber and 
wood industry State. The value of these products totaled 


$133,856,000. last year. 





Cigar Boxes, Packing Cases, Barrels, Baskets, Trunks, Coffins, 
Mouldings, Patterns, Boats, Furniture, Window and Door 
Screens, Refrigerators and Wooden Kitchen Utensils are some of 
the things made. 
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The Wood and Lumber Industry of Michigan is but another 
of many bus:ness reasons why your bank should have the best 
connection obtainable through which it may serve your custom- 
ers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes Region. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit are under one ownership 
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NUMBER OF BANKS AT END OF YEAR 

End Enskilda Joint 

of year banks stock banks Total 
1914 15 52 67 
1915 14 52 66 
1916 es 59 
1917 aa 53 
1918 50 
1919 32 43 
1920 30 41 
1921 27 38 
1922 25 35 


The opening of branches went hand 
in hand with the amalgamation process. 
From the table below we may presume 
that the number of branches at the end 
of 1913 was about 600, as against 1408 
at the end of 1919. During the same 
period the average number of branch of- 
fices rose from about eight to thirty- 
three per bank. At the end of the year 
1919, Sweden had bank offices all over 
the country. No place possessing any 
kind of business activity failed to show 
more bank offices. The two 
interlocal banks had respectively 254 
and 140 branch offices at the end of 
1919. Besides these, there were three 
other limited interlocal banks with more 
than 100 branches each. 


one or 


NUMBER OF BANK OFFICES 


Inhab- 

itants Number 
per of amal- 

bank gamations 

office during year 


End sank 
of year offices 


Bank offices 
per bank 
1886 202 
1901 281 
584 


20,234 


659 10.0 
721 casas 
805 10.8 
,050 ee 
,319 “ 
,408 32.7 
,410 

1,398 

1,356 38.5 
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During the years 1918 and 1919, 
sentiment began to arise against the 


concentration tendency. This came 
especially from the provinces which had 
lost their old, well-managed regional 
banks. ‘The risk of having the whole 
bankiv« business concentrated in a few 
hands, just as it had been in England, 
Was c.'«\| and emphasized. This senti- 
ment || to the amending, in 1918, of 
the bark act, which amendment pro- 
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vided that no branch office could be 
opened without the sanction of the king, 
and this only when the proposed 
branch office would seem to be beneficial 
to the country. Further, in 1919 another 
amendment was added, which provided 
that no amalgamations between banks 
would be allowed without sanction from 
the king, which sanction was to be 
given only if the amalgamation in ques- 
tion seemed not to be prejudicial to the 
country. In the amendment it 
was stated that a bank may not own 
stocks or shares in another banking con- 
cern without special permission from 
the king. The purpose of this amend- 
ment was to prevent local and regional 
banks from being absorbed through the 
fact that a big bank might buy their 
shares of stocks. From the figures of 
the number of branches and amalgama- 
tions we may note that practically no 
new branches have been opened since 
1919, and the amalgamations have been 
merely two or three per year, which, 
however, have all proved beneficial to 
the country. As several local banks 
have failed, it has become customary for 
some of the larger banks to absorb these 
insolvent banks in order to relieve their 
stockholders. This in turn has aided in 
the general tendency toward amalgama- 
tion. 

During the period from 1914 to 1919, 
not less than forty-seven amalgama- 
tions occurred. During this same 
period the number of banks diminished 
by thirty-two, hence we are led to con- 
clude that there must have been four- 
teen new banks organized during that 
period. This is precisely what did 
occur, for the sentiment which had been 
gradually growing up against the cen- 
tralizing of banking institutions led 
local interests in some communities im- 
mediately to organize new banks in 
place of those which had been ab- 
sorbed. This establishing of new banks 
to counteract the amalgamation of older 
banks seems to be peculiarly characteris- 
tic of Sweden. 

In addition to this type of “counter- 
active” banks, the war conditions had so 


same 
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altered business and financial relations 
that it became necessary to establish a 
few specialized banks. Thus a bank 
was founded for the sole purpose of 
helping the farmers, another for the 
benefit of the retailers, a third for the 
benefit of the laborers, and so on. None 
of these new banks, however, are of 
great importance, and many of them 
were immediately absorbed or have sub- 
sequently failed. 

A third reason for such a large num- 
ber of banks being in existence at the 
end of 1919 in spite of the large number 
of amalgamations which had occurred 
prior to that time, is that a number of 
private banks were changed to “real” 
banks. According to the amendments 
of the bank act of 1918, private bankers 
found their activities so curtailed that 
they virtually were left outside of the 
general banking business. Some of these 
private institutions were then reorgan- 
ized as “real” banks, while others were 
absorbed by banks or devoted them- 
selves to specialized business. 

Banking concentration in Sweden has 
thus been carried through in about five 
years. It came quite naturally, without 
any direction by law. There was no 
dissatisfaction with the former system, 
and there was no effort by the banks to 
reach a certain object, set up by them 
in advance. The individual banks 
found it necessary to expand in accord- 
ance with the economic powers which 
forced them thereto, and then the 
weaker banks had to yield to the strong- 
er ones. 

Because of the amendments to the 
bank act in 1918 and 1919, the concen- 
tration process came to an end in 1919. 
The proper way to appreciate the extent 
of the reformation of the system is to 
compare figures for 1914 with figures 
for 1919. As the conditions after 1919, 
however, have changed only slightly, 
figures for 1922 will be selected in this 
report in order to have the statistical 
materials as nearly up to date as pos- 
sible. 

The number of commercial banks de- 
creased by about 50 per cent. during 


- 


this concentration period, so that 
Sweden now has thirty-five banks. This 
in itself appears to indicate a small 
number of banks, but if we recall the 
great number of branch banks over the 
country, we must see that this really 
represents in actuality a considerable 
figure. If we exclude the small local 
banks, our total is reduced to nineteen 
banks which serve some 6,000,000 peo- 
ple. Canada, by way of comparison, 
possesses seventeen banks which serve 
8,800,000 people. The number of banks 
in Sweden is thus relatively but slightly 
larger than in Canada. 

In the light of informatjon gained 
through careful analysis of statistical 
material furnished by the banks them- 
selves, the author has attempted to 
make a geographical classification of 
Swedish banks somewhat as _ follows: 
Sweden has two complete interlocal 
banks, covering practically the whole 
country with their branches, of which 
one at the end of 1922 had 259 and the 
other 135. The limited interlocal banks 
are six in number, and the regional 
banks, doing business principally only 
in one province or district, are eight in 
number. The number of local banks is 
still very high (namely nineteen) which 
is over 50 per cent. of the total number 
of banks. 

While the banks decreased in num- 
ber the number of branches increased. 
Sweden has now 1356 branch offices lo- 
cated in 852 different places. This 
gives an average of more than thirty- 
eight branches per bank. If we com- 
pare the number of branches with the 
population we shall find that every 4415 
persons have an office at their disposal. 
The corresponding figure in 1922 for 
England was one bank office for 4800 
persons, and for Canada, one for 1970 
persons. 

Let us next investigate the relation 
between the various kinds of banks in 
Sweden. Sentiment against the concen- 
tration tendency arose principally be- 
cause people were afraid of a probable 
resulting banking monopoly such as 
exists in England. In order to deter- 
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mine whether such a monopoly exists or 
not, the author has compared the 
amount of deposits, capital, and total 
liabilities of these groups of centralized 
banks with the corresponding total 
amount for all banks. The resulting 
figures show that there does not exist 
banking monopoly in Sweden. 

These figures show that approximate- 
ly 38 per cent. of the total banking busi- 
ness is handled by the interlocal banks, 
28 per cent. by the limited interlocal, 
19 per cent. by the regional, and 14 
per cent. by the local banks. The crit- 
icism of the concentration of banks 
principally turned upon the fact that 
the interlocal banks neglect the smaller 
borrowers, and are not interested in 
local transactions. This is true to a 
certain extent, but it is by no means a 
reason why the interlocal banks as a 
whole should be prejudicial to the 
country. It merely indicates that the 
interlocal banks are not the only type 
of banks needed in a country. A person 
or a business firm in Sweden is not at 
all forced to carry on his banking busi- 
ness with a type of bank not to his 
liking. He is free to do business with 
a local bank or a provincial bank, or a 
complete or a limited interlocal bank, 
just as he chooses. It may be said that 
the law which prohibits further amal- 
gamations and opening of branches did 
come at the most opportune time, but 
the banking structure which was in 
existence at the end of the year 1919 
probably will remain, provided that no 
general bank failure changes the pres- 
ent system. 

It will be seen that the last decade 
has brought about a change in the entire 
banking structure of Sweden. From 
being a regional and local banking sys- 
tem with about seventy-five banks at the 


outbreak of the war, the Swedish bank- 
ing system is now composed of all types 
of banks from the local on up to the 
complete interlocal bank, and the num- 
ber has been reduced to about thirty- 
five. j'he movement toward concentra- 
tion been almost as strong as in 
Engl sid, although the result has been 
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The high efficiency of this depart- 
ment is shown by the fact that out 
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more successful in Sweden since the con- 
centration tendency was fortunately 
checked in time. The banking business 
has now been left entirely to the strong- 
er type of enterprise, the joint stock 
company, while private bankers and 
partnerships have been left outside the 
general banking business, since deposits 
from the general public may now be re- 
ceived only by the ordinary joint stock 
banks and the “enskilda” banks. 

It has been shown that the movement 
toward concentration started as early as 
1903. The movement which brought 
about the entire change of the banking 
structure, however, coincides with the 
time of the recent war. As this tendency 
toward concentration had started long 
before the war, as a natural step in the 
evolution of the banks as well as of the 
whole economic and industrial life cf 
Sweden, we can see that the war was not 
the chief reason for this movement, al- 
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though it did have the effect of carrying 
through in four or five years what other- 
wise might have taken decades to ac- 
complish. 

During the war, industry in Sweden 
developed greatly, and as a natural re- 
‘sult of this, the banks followed the same 
evolution. Hence Sweden obtained a 
complete system of interlocal and lim- 
ited interlocal banks, while the number 
of local and regional banks was de- 
creased through amalgamations and ab- 
sorptions. It is often said that the big 
banks control a large part of industry, 
thus placing the individual industrial 
enterprises in the hands of the banks. 
In Sweden the condition has been rather 
the reverse. Here the banks found it 
necessary to grow in order not to be 
under the control of industry. Further, 
as there exists no open money market 
in Sweden, in which the individual con- 
cerns may raise funds when their local 
banks have supported them up to the 
limit of their capacity, banks must keep 
pace with the industrial enterprises in 
their development. 

Another reason why the banking 
power had to be concentrated in a few 
strong hands was that the foreign trans- 
actions could not be handled so efficient- 
ly by the local or regional banks as by 
the interlocal banks. During the war, 
when it was so extremely difficult to 
deal with foreign countries, it was in- 
deed fortunate that Sweden possessed a 
few large, strong banks, which were 
able to support the various industries in 
the different parts of the country. 

However, the chief reason for the 
banking amalgamations and the found- 
ing of the interlocal banks was the sea- 
sonal as well as the geographical 
distribution of capital funds in Sweden. 
We have seen that banks in the southern 
part of the country where the agricul- 
tural industry is predominant, amalga- 
mated with banks in the northern prov- 
inces, where the industries, based upon 
wood and iron, are located, thus com- 
bining seasonal capital funds from vari- 
ous lines of industries in different 
geographical provinces. It is well to 
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emphasize at this point that the banks 
by strengthening themselves were bet- 
ter able to render help to Sweden’s 
growing industry. 

A common objection against the 
branch banking system is that the in- 
dividuality in dealing with a customer 
is lost, as the branch manager does not 
have the needed knowledge about the 
local conditions. To a certain extent 
this may be true, but as long as the 
Swedish banking system has not elim- 
inated either the local or the regional 
banks, this can not be a general objec- 
tion against the banking structure in 
Sweden. In addition it may be stated 
that the branches of a Swedish bank are 
much more independent of the head of- 
fice than in other branch banking coun- 
tries, and the branches possess, in 
general, a wide limit within which they 
may act. 

As to the internal changes which the 
concentration has brought about, the 
most important development is the in- 
crease of deposits in relation to the 
bank’s capital fund. It is true that the 
Swedish banks had too large a capital, 
so as long as the evolution of the banks 
during the last decade has resulted in a 
change toward the right direction, we 
must say that this evolution has been 
favorable. 

Hence the developments of the last 
decade have been successful for the 
banking system, resulting as it has in 
the favorable features of a concentrated 
branch banking system without bringing 
the various unfavorable features pos- 
sible under such a system. This, how- 
ever, is the result of the amendments 
to the bank act in 1918 and 1919, which 
gave the state the supervision over all 
further amalgamations and over all 
further opening of branches. If these 
amendments had not been passed at the 
proper time, the concentration move- 
ment would probably have been carried 
much farther. This undoubtedly would 
have been detrimental to the local and 
regional communities. As a final con- 
clusion, it may be said that the evolu- 
tion of the Swedish banks during the 
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last decade has been successful, that the 
banks and banking system are stronger 
than a decade ago, that the banking 
system now is well prepared to meet 


usual as well as unusual requirements, 
and that the governmental supervision 
over the banking system was created at 
an opportune time. 


Review of Countries 


GREAT BRITAIN: A BUSINESS SURVEY 


N informative survey of the trends 
in important industries of Great 
Britain was published in July by 

the Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company 
of New York City. This research gives 
the production figures for key industries 
from 1913 or 1920 to the present year. 

The graphic representation of coal 
production for Great Britain indicates 
the drop from 21,000,000 metric tons in 
1920 to less than 1,000,000 tons during 
the miners’ strike in February of 1921. 
From that low figure production has 
risen to 22,500,000 tons in the second 
quarter of this year, the peak figure for 
the last four years. 

Steel production is shown as drop- 
ping from 840,000 tons to less than 
200,000 tons in the period February 


1920 to February 1921—the result of ° 


the coal strike. Production then rose 


to 740.000 tons as of the second quarter 
of this vear, 


Foreign trade figures show a drop 
from 36,000,000 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1920 to 23,500,000 tons in 
the second quarter of 1921. From that 
low figure the tonnage has climbed to 
39,000,000 tons in the first quarter of 
this year. 


‘ > 


THE “POUND BETWEEN GOLD PINCERS’ 

The phrase is used by Dr. Walter 
Leaf, chairman of the Westmin- 
ster Bank, to describe the predica- 
ment of the pound sterling, as he sees 
it. Dr. Leaf maintains that the Dawes 
Plan, by forcing the gold standard on 
Germany, will grip Britain between gold 
pincers—America on one side and Ger- 
many on the other—and, unless Britain 
returns to gold, the pound, according to 
Dr. Leaf’s argument, will be pushed 
aside as international currency by dol- 
lars and marks. 

This controversy over the pound, the 
dollar, and the gold standard continues 
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to be the big thing in British financial 
circles, and the London correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post describes 
the controversy as having developed into 
a duel between two outstanding British 
bankers, Dr. Leaf and Sir Reginald 
McKenna, the latter being chairman of 
the Midland Bank. 

Dr. Leaf’s recommendation for main- 
taining the pound’s position points to “a 
very little inflation” in America which 
would restore the parity of the dollar 
and the pound, or an increase of the 
British bank rate to 5 per cent., possibly 
supported by an increase in the interest 
on foreign deposits to 314 per cent., the 
rise in the rate to be accompanied by 
an explicit announcement that it ex- 
pressed a definite policy on the part of 
Great Britain to return to a gold basis. 
Dr. Leaf also claims that Britain is 
over-lending abroad. 

The opposing viewpoint is cham- 
pioned by Sir Reginald McKenna, 
seconded by a group of Cambridge 


economists, including J. M. Keynes, who 
advocate so-called ‘managed currency.” 


THE MCKENNA VIEWPOINT 


Mr. McKenna denies that Britain is 
over-lending abroad. His view is that 
the process of converting gold is about 
to begin and will bring with it a “right” 
American price level. Mr. McKenna is 
not an enemy of the gold standard as 
such, his supporters explain, but be- 
lieves that all Britain has to do is to 
wait and America will present them with 
the gold standard gratis by raising the 
American price level. Mr. McKenna in 
the July issue of the Midland Bank 
Monthly Bulletin, wrote in part: 


The choice before this country lies between 
a rapid enforced return to the gold standard, 
with its unavoidable concomitants, and a 
more gradual return as and when conditions 
permit, with the probability of a steé ady 
trade revival unhampered by restrictions 
imposed for purely monetary reasons. The 
choice cannot be made, howev er, without 
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considering the relative advantages to be 
derived from a comparatively early or a de- 
ferred return to the gold standard. What 
are the prizes for a rapidly successful re- 
turn? It is claimed that a certain prestige 
would result from a restoration of the gold 
convertibility of the pound sterling, but such 
a reward would be poor compensation for 
the trouble undergone in its achievement. 
Another plausible but invalid reason for 
undertaking the task is the supposed se- 
curity which would be afforded to sterling 
as against the dollar and the reintroduced 
German gold mark. 

The Dawes report, however, does not ap- 
pear to advocate as an immediate measure 
a gold standard for Germany, but a gold 
exchange standard—that is, an unconvertible 
currency maintained by limitation of issue 
at parity with the dollar. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether such a standard could obtain 
any wide degree of currency as a medium 
of international payments, but it is most 
likely that London, with its markedly 
superior financial services of all kinds, would 
still he resorted to by those seeking facili- 
ties not available in their own country. Lon- 
don, in other words, is unlikely to suffer’ at 
all serivusly by the inauguration of a cur- 
rency ‘1 Germany closely related to the 
Ameri dollar. 


London correspondence to the New 
York Evening Post reports that Dr. 
Leaf’s influence nearly brought an in- 
crease in the bank rate on two occa- 
sions in July but that Mr. McKenna’s 
opposition postponed the decision each 
time. Summarizing the situation this 
paper’s report was that “The ‘back-to- 
the-gold-standard’ wing of British 
finance has failed to win the first two 
rounds of what is admitted to be the 
most important domestic issue confront- 
ing the country—whether or not to make 
an immediate herculean effort to go back 
to gold.” 


France 


REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL POSITION 
OF FRANCE 


[1% a special number of the Monthly 

Review of the French National Bank 
for Foreign Trade there is an exhaustive 
review of France’s economic and finan- 
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cial position as of 1923. Charts and 
tables show the increased production in 
industry and agriculture, and also the 
improved position of the franc and for- 
eign trade. 

Summing up the industrial position, 
the special report of this bank states: 


During the year there was every indica- 
tion of increased business prosperity: the 
greater coal consumption, the port and rail- 
way statistics, the receipts from the business 
turnover tax, are a proof of this prosperity. 
Moreover, there is no unemployment in the 
country; immigrant workers in great num- 
ber have, on the contrary, found remunera- 
tive employment in France. 

The achievements realized in agriculture 
are no less remarkable than those realized 
in manufactures. The area cultivated in 
1923 showed an increase over that of pre- 
vious years: the wheat area, which was 4,- 
603,000 hectares in 1919, rose to 5,290,000 
hectares in 1922 and 5,526,000 hectares in 
1923. The sugar beetroot area, which was 
76,000 hectares in 1919, increased to 130,000 
hectares in 1922 and 147,000 hectares in 
1923. 

In every domain of economic activity 
there is thus to be seen evidence of economic 
reorganization. At the conclusion of the 
war the country was faced with problems 
of unprecedented gravity. Ten departments 
—the richest in France—had been devas- 
tated. The economic life of the nation, 
which had been profoundly disorganized by 
the war, had to be reconstructed on a fresh 
basis. The country was exhausted. The 
position was reflected in the balance of trade 
which showed an enormous deficit. Five 
years have since passed. The reconstruction 
of the devastated regions is drawing to a 
close. The economic life of the country has 
regained its equilibrium. The adverse trade 
balance, if the depreciation of the franc 
is taken into consideration, is iess than it 
was in 1913. The work of reconstruction 
that has been achieved is really prodigious, 
and has exceeded all expectations. It is thus 
quite impossible to find any cause for the 
depreciation of the franc in the general 
economic position of the country. 


TREND OF BANKING ACTIVITY 


The trend of banking activity in 
France is indicated for the period 1922- 
1924 in a table published in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. This table, as it re- 
lates to French banking developments, 
follows: 


Million 
franes 
Commercial bank loans: 

1922—February 12,822 
1923—February wane 1 3,348 
August .... sevenene | 3,979 
December 14,380 
1924—January we 4,816 

February 








Commercial bank deposits: 
1922—February 
1923—February 
August 
December 
1924— January ............. 
February 
Central bank discounts: 
1922—February ..... ne 2,726 
1923—February ......... 2,684 
August... me a 
December ....... 3,657 
1924—January ........... stamens 4,197 
|, A T 


Central bank note issues: 
1922—February plakpacey ee 
1923—February BT 055 

August ee 
December... BIS 
1924—January , 38,834 
5 EE 





Bank clearings: 


TOG a OD 
1923—February ... ccibiiadedciategices) | a 
Aue ....... jesscuittles 764 
December iesaeeiessee since 
| , ne” | 
February . 1,490 





“FINAL FRENCH CONCESSIONS” 


The progress made by the London 
conference, with the presence of the 
German representatives, is causing op- 
timism for the future. This feeling 
succeeded an atmosphere of pronounced 
depression at the stand of the bankers, 
who insisted upon proper security for 
the German loan. 

The reaction in Paris to the develop- 
ments of the London Conference is de- 
scribed in the dispatch of the Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York Times: 


The plan presented by the French con- 
tained the maximum concessions possible. 
It seemed to meet with some hostility at 
the start, but its acceptance by the allied 
conference constitutes considerable prog- 
ress after the delay in the early part of 
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the week, and caused considerable satisfac- 
tion in French quarters. In financial circles 
it is fully realized that American bankers 
may meet difficulty in placing the German 
loan in their markets, if sufficient guarantees 
are not insured. Astonishment is felt, how- 
ever, that France is asked for guarantees 
instead of Germany, whose good faith is in 
question. In view of the considerable change 
which has taken place in public opinion in 
France concerning reparations, and in par- 
ticular as to the individual sanction, there is 
no longer any need to fear separate action. 
Therefore, if Germany shows real proof of 
good faith in execution of the expert plan, 
and if the bankers trust her, no necessity is 
seen here for giving the bankers exceptional 
political guarantees, raising the question of 
French sovereignty. 


FRANCE AND THE GERMAN LOAN 


The natural attitude of the bankers in 
requiring satisfactory guarantees in 
order to place successfully a German 
loan caused a deadlock at the London 
Confer ice and, curiously, drew crit- 
Icism upon the bankers who were con- 
sulted | the Conference leaders. 


This criticism of the financiers caused 
considerable newspaper comment. There 
is quoted below an analysis of the sit- 
uation which is of especial interest as 
regards France’s relationship to the 
German loan. This financial editorial 
from the New York Evening Post is 
quoted, not in full, but at some length: 


Now that the bankers have given their 
answer to the question of what kind of a 
German loan American investors would buy, 
what will happen next in the attempt to 
settle the reparations dispute? 

It is too bad, of course, that the practical 
questions involved in borrowing $200,000,- 
000 from the world’s investors were taken 
up with the bankers at so late a stage of 
the proceedings. In the Dawes plan the 
loan is an essential preliminary. . . . 

The bankers are not lacking in sympathy 
with France; their services during the war 
and after the war—and as lately as last 
March, when the franc was in danger— 
amply establish that fact. But they could 
only give their honest opinion when queried. 
That opinion comes, unfortunately, at such 
a time as to cause great embarrassment to 
the conferees. 
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While the deadlock, the impaired political 
positions of the premiers and the bad feel- 
ing that has been roused are greatly to be 
deplored, some encouragement may be 
found in the situation. The negotiations at 
least have been brought down to a basis of 
reality. The elemental facts at last have 
been uncovered. The negotiators can now 
start from the bottom and build up... . 

Aside from personalities, it is clear that 
France and Germany must decide how 
badly they want the $200,000,000 loan, and, 
more particularly, how badly they want 
$100,000,000 of it from America. They are 
the two countries chiefly and immediately 
involved, because the $200,000,000 is to do 
two things: first, furnish the gold reserve 
for the new German bank, and, second, pay 
for the first year’s deliveries in kind on 
reparations account. 

If the loan is not floated France will have 
to find other means for getting reparations 
during the coming year. ‘The deliveries in 
kind are now being paid for, under the 
Micum agreements, by the German indus- 
trialists. The arrangement is a temporary 
one, and the industrialists claim that they 
can go on with the payments no 'onger. In 
that event France might have to put to the 
test her ability to operate the German in- 
dustrial districts at a profit. Possibly she 
is right about this—in which case her needs 
would be taken care of. ... 

One other possibility is that the Dawes 
plan might be declared operative with no 
loan at all. The Dawes report, if strictly 
interpreted, implies that Germany really 
needs no loan. The report assumes that 
Germany can balance her budget, probably 
within the first year and certainly within 
the second year. 

All of the $200,000,000 borrowed, it must 
be remembered, is to pay for reparations in 
kind during the first year; it is not to be 
applied to the German budget. Germany 
has attained a fair measure of currency 
stability; she might, under the plan, be 
able to get on without the loan. If France 
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were willing to suspend reparations for a 
year or two, the report might be put into 
operation without the flotation of the in- 
ternational loan. 

More probably, however, France will wish 
reparations to be continued and to be paid 
for out of an international loan. In that 
event American money probably will be 
necessary. Germany, too, will want the 
fresh money to help maintain the stability 
of her currency. 


Germany 


STRENGTH OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL 
SYSTEM 


HE German industrial system now 

has almost unlimited power and 
needs only “economic fuel” from 
foreign countries, especially Great 
Britain and the United States, declares 
Dudley F. Fowler of The Bank of 
America, New York, in a review of 
business conditions in Germany. The 
movement toward concentration of big 
business units into combinations since 
the close of the war has strengthened 
Germany’s industrial system, which is 
now as efficient as it was before the 
war. The policy of these combinations 
in ploughing back profits into the busi- 
ness has resulted in new equipment and 
modernized factories. The review con- 
tinues: 


German trade and industry has been 
forced to finance itself. The government 
will not help the banks and they in turp 
are powerless to give financial aid to busi- 
ness. The larger firms which sold their 
goods abroad had in the past accumulated 
with banks in Amsterdam, London and New 
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York considerable credit balances, and these 
have been drawn upon in order to purchase 
raw materials and meet current expenses. 
These withdrawals have been very heavy 
and have seriously reduced the volume of 
such fureign balances. 

Firms which conducted their business 
largely within Germany soon learned that it 
was useless to carry their profits in marks 
and so adopted a policy of buying com- 
modities or of investing in securities and 
thus keeping their assets in property rather 
than in money, since the former rose in 
paper value as the latter declined. 

Now that stabilization has come, German 
business houses find themselves loaded with 
goods and securities. These cannot be car- 
ried except at ruinous rates of interest and 
so must be sacrificed. In general the busi- 
ness public has preferred to unload not their 
commodities but rather their holdings of 
securities and as a result the shares of the 
great German industrial companies and 
financial institutions quoted on the exchange 
have declined sharply in value. Because of 
this credit stringency the rates of interest 
have soared to heights hitherto unattained. 


SECURITY FOR GERMAN CREDITORS 


The opinion in financial London is 
a favor of loan guarantees. This feel- 
ing was described by the London cor- 
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respondent of the New York Times in 
these words: 


The feeling in the city certainly favors the 
idea of an international guarantee of the 
loan. Germany, owing to her superior posi- 
tion, would be a stronger borrower than 
either Austria or Hungary. In the case of 
the latter countries, however, the risk of 
political interference with lenders’ security 
was practically nil. In the case of Germany, 
this risk is much greater. Consequently, it 
is felt in financial circles that guarantees are 
necessary if the loan is to be taken up in 
various markets. The Austrian loan was 
guaranteed in differing proportions by the 
powers, and it is felt that this plan should 
be adopted in the case of a German loan. 
This, of course, would mean that America 
would have to be one of the guarantors, be- 
cause in London’s opinion the American por- 
tion of the loan would fail, so far as Ameri- 
can investors are concerned, unless such 
guarantee were given... . 


GERMAN SUGAR INDUSTRY GETS AMERICAN 
CREDITS 


What is described as a unique financ- 
ing scheme, one which practically elim- 
inates risk, was announced in early 
August as having been arranged between 
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a group of American banks in favor of 
the German sugar industry. A credit 
of $4,000,000 was raised to finance the 
raising of a part of the German crop. 
The financial section of the New York 
Times described the credit and its sig- 
nificance in the subjoined article, quoted 
in part: 


In eliminating the element of risk from 
the operation, the American syndicate set 
up a financing vehicle that is said to be 
unique in several respects, combining some 
of the principles set forth in the contract 
which originally opened up the now popular 
form of “cotton loans” advanced to Southern 
co-operative societies with certain principles 
established in the recent acceptance credit 
provided for German industrialists and the 
new Schacht gold bank. The sugar credit 
has for its basic security the actual com- 
modity. The bills are drawn at the start 
by German sugar mills on German refining 


companies; these bills are endorsed by prime 


German hanks, and then are forwarded to 
the New York institutions for the advancing 
of the dollar credits. As a further protec- 
tion, the contract provides that the Ameri- 
can banks are not to advance the money 
asked for until presentation has been made 
by the borrowing party of exportation 
licenses received from the German Govern- 
ment and covering the shipment of sugar 
in sufficient amount to pay back the sum 
loaned. The loan is understood to be se- 
cured by these export contracts on the basis 
of less than 2 cents per pound of sugar. 
In hitting upon this method of financing 
Germany’s sugar selling the syndicate group 
solved a problem that has stumped many in- 
stitutions which have sought to open up 
German trade but have been held back be- 
cause of the element of risk. Loans ad- 
vanced in the ordinary form were rendered 
too risky because German business is unset- 
tled as a result of the collapse of the paper 
mark, leaving that country with an_ in- 
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adequate currency. In deciding upon the 
commodity itself as a basis for a loan, the 
bankers took a unit of intrinsic value, which, 
while subject to fluctuation, was as de- 
pendable as any other security that could 
be offered. 

The success of this and similar loans has 
been attested in the stimulation of German 
sugar movements to the world market and 
also by the successful handling by another 
banking group, headed by the Chase 
National Bank of New York, of a difficult 
credit for the textile industry of Russia, this 
credit providing for the importation of cot- 
ton to Russia and for the repaying of the 
loan through the sale in the world markets 
of finished cotton goods. 


Italy 


TEN MONTHS GAIN 


HE national debt for the first ten 

months of the financial year just 
completed shows a decrease of 1,889, 
000,000 lire and circulation of 18,974, 
000,000, against 18,791,000,000 a year 
ago, and 20,270,000,000 in December, 
1922. Though the trade balance with 
England still shows a deficit, the figures 
are considered more favorable than in 
the corresponding months last year. Ex- 
portation of agricultural products and 
artificial silk have made especially note- 
worthy increases, while the exportation 
of automobiles and hats have decreased. 
The principal importations from Eng- 
land were fish, wool, cast iron, steel 
machinery, skins, coal, cotton and woven 
goods. The importations of wool and 
woolen goods decreased considerably, 
while the importations of iron machin- 
ery, steel and fish increased. 
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or the first four months of this year ternal political circumstances and pre- 
the importations from Great Britain  vailing European unrest. 
amounted to 657,000,000 lire, and ex- Italian exchange holds the even tenor 
portations to 437,000,000, the unfavor- of its way, fluctuations remaining with- 
able trade balance being about 35,000,- in limits to which the Italian people 
000 less than in the same period last have grown accustomed during the last 
year. year. The lira, however, is losing ap- 

Italian imports in May were valued preciably as compared with the franc, 
at 1,542,000,000 lire compared with owing to the appreciation of that cur- 
1,587,000,000 lire in May, 1923, while _rency in terms of gold. 
exports reached 1,077,000,000 lire com- 
pared with 785,000,000 lire. In the 
first five months of 1924 the adverse 
balance was 1,924,000,000 lire whereas In the first three months of the cur- 
in the corresponding period of 1923 it rent year, 418 Italian corporations were 
had been 3,184,000,000 lire, making a either newly constituted or added to 
total improvement of 1,260,000,000 their existing capital, bringing about a 
lire. total increase for all companies of 829,- 

he Italian trade balance is favor- 786,475 lire. Offsetting the total in- 
able with Austria, France, Germany, crease was a diminution of 223,230,570 
Swit: rland and Argentina. It shows lire. representing dissolutions, mergers, 
improvement with Czechoslovakia, or reductions in the capital of companies 
Jugosiavia and England. The un- continuing to exist. Accordingly, the 
favor trade balance with America net increase of corporate capital during 
increased, smaller exportations of olive the first quarter of 1924 was 606,565,- 
oil an! silk being partially balanced 905 lire. 
by diminished importations of wheat. In the mechanical and metallurgical 
i Southern Russia is gradual- industry the net increase was 189,722,- 
sing, despite the adverse in- 000 lire, and in the electrical industry 


INCREASES IN ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL 
CAPITALIZATION 
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107,186,000 lire, so that nearly half of 
the net increase is due to investment 
in these two industries. Important in- 
creases were registered also in land and 
real estate business iu the amount of 
74,131,800 lire; in the foodstuffs in- 
dustry, 71,591,210 lire; textiles, 59,- 
359,720 lire; chemicals, 27,560,000 lire ; 
bank credit, etc., 24,132,875 lire; build- 
ing, decorations, etc., 16,035,000 lire; 
agriculture, vintage, etc., 14,596,000 
lire; and insurance, 14,264,300 lire. 
The only industries in which net de- 
clines were recorded were trading, with 
a decrease of 3,353,500 lire, and com- 
munications and transportation, with a 
decrease of 12,610,000 lire. 

New capital invested in corporations 
in May amounted to 676,000,000 lire, 
while withdrawals reached 139,000,000 
lire, giving a net increase of 537,000,- 
000 lire. In the first five months of 
the current year the net increase was 
1,979,000,000 lire, compared with an 
increase of 492,000,000 lire in the cor- 
responding period of 1923. 


GAIN IN TOURIST TRAFFIC AND EMIGRANT 
REMITTANCES 


Emigrant remittances sent to Italy 
through the Banco di Napoli amounted 
to 560,000,000 lire in 1923, compared 
with 526,000,000 lire in 1922. Remit- 
tances through the Postal Savings 
Banks reached 483,574,000 lire in 1923, 
compared with 469,000,000 lire in 1922. 
The Banca d’America e d'Italia, which 
is becoming a more important factor in 
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the remittance business, reports 217,- 
000,000 lire, compared with 125,000, 
000 lire in the previous year. In view 
of these increases it is likely that for 
1923 the total reached about 2,650,000,- 
000 lire. 

An estimate for 1923 made by the 
National Organization of Tourist In- 
dustries gives the total number of tour- 
ists as 661,000 compared with 567,000 
in 1922, and the daily expenditure per 
tourist is set at 150 lire, making a total 
expenditure of 2,479,000,000 lire. This 
is probably an underestimate. The 
tourist expenditures and emigrant re- 
mittances together reach a total of about 
5,400,000,000 lire. This goes a long 
way toward offsetting the unfavorable 
balance of foreign trade for the year, 
which amounted to 6,139,000,000 lire. 


CHANGE IN ITALIAN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The earnings of the Italian merchant 
marine in carrying goods for other 
countries, together with other receipts, 
help further to reduce the unfavorable 
balance and perhaps even to give Italy 
a slight advantage for the year. 

The Italian budget for the fiscal year 
1924—25 has been revised, reducing 
effective expenses by 40,000,000 lire 
and increasing receipts by 639,000,000 
lire. This makes total expenses now 
17,999,000,000 lire and receipts 16, 
644,000,000 lire, with a deficit of I> 
355,000,000 lire in place of the origin- 
ally estimated deficit of 2,034,000,000 
lire. Among expenses is included the 
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total face value of the bond issue of 1,- 
500,000 lire for the settlement of war 
claims. If only the service on this issue, 
instead of its total amount, were in- 
cluded among expenses, there would be 
a slight surplus in place of the deficit 
reported. 


Austria 


CONTINUED UPWARD TREND 


[% late July the figures of Austrian 

state receipts for 1923 were pub- 
lished. The report was extremely 
favorable. 

The result of direct taxes was 112,- 
000,000 gold crowns, indirect taxes 
147,000,000, duties 166,000,000, cus- 
toms 69,000,000, duties on exports 7,- 
000,000, making a total of 400,000,000 
gold crowns—almost double the amount 
estimated. 

Figures on foreign commerce and em- 
ployment are entirely satisfactory. In 
May, the exports were only 75,000,000 
gold crowns less than imports, having 
increased by 5,000,000. The total im- 
ports for May amounted to 184,000,000 
gold crowns, and exports 100,000,000. 
During the first five months of the year 
the imports were 866,000,000 gold 
crowns. and the exports 443,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of 423,000,000 gold 
crowns. 

The significance of these figures is 
reflected in the eighteenth report of 
Commissioner Zimmerman on Austrian 
finances. This report is described by 
the Vienna resident correspondent as 





being “drawn up with somewhat more 
optimism than his two immediately pre- 
ceding reports, in spite of the prevailing 
financial crisis.” 

Commenting on the Commissioner’s 
report this correspondent says: 


The commissioner draws attention to the 
great increase of the state revenues from 
the customs and tobacco monopolies, which 
are reserved for the payment of interest and 
service of the international loan, but which 
have far surpassed the sums required. He 
also points out that, as a result of the sta- 
bility of the crown, the standard of living 
and of wages has greatly improved. 

Whereas revenue from direct taxation has 
decreased owing to the crisis, the revenues 
from indirect taxation have gradually im- 
proved as a result of the new tariff and 
doubling of the turnover tax. 

The commissioner refers to the financial 
crisis, stating that the franc speculation was 
not the only cause of the present crisis, but 
only hastened it. He points out that recent 
events in Austria have caused not only dis- 
trust abroad, but an exaggeration of the 
facts, and that it is a mistake to believe 
that because a few banks have gone bank- 
rupt all Vienna banks are involved in the 
speculation. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The financial crisis in Vienna con- 
tinues to be acute. The prolonged crisis 
has brought into being a plan for found- 
ing an institution which will prevent 
similar widespread embarrassments in 
the future. The government bill 
settling the organization activities of 
this central money institute has been 
voted by the National Assembly. Based 
on the shareholders system, the capital 
will be 3800,000,000,000 crowns, of 
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which the government will provide 100,- 
000,000,000 crowns the balance to be 
provided from postal savings. It will 
be a national institution and will not 
compete with commercial banks, which 
have offered 100,000,000,000 crowns of 
foreign capital to the bank if Austria 
subscribes a similar sum. 

The London Economist in comment- 
ing on Austrian economic conditions 
pointed out that in spite of financial 
stringency the total of savings deposits 
has risen steadily. These deposits rose 
from 596,000,000 kronen on January 1 
to 791,000,000 kronen on April 1. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN* INTEREST RATE 


The project to raise the rate of in- 
terest charged by the National Bank 
from 12 to 15 per cent. is not welcomed 
by the Vienna press, which criticises 
it as a new obstacle to international 
competition. Only two months ago the 
rate was raised from 9 to i2 per cent., 
which was the highest rate ever charged 
by the National Bank. 

When it is considered that the pre- 
vailing interest rate charged by other 
banks varies between 20 and 30 per 
cent., the raising of the official rate from 
12 to 15 is seen to be only an adaptation 
to actual conditions. At present the 
larger Vienna banks, which are share- 
holders in the National Bank, obtain 
money at 12 per cent. and lend it to 
industrialists and others at 20 to 30 
per cent., which means a large margin 
of profit. 

In spite of the increase of the rate 
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two months ago, the amount borrowed 
by other banks from the National Bank 
in the last four months has been almost 
double that for the preceding four 
months’ period. 


Spain 


GENERAL RECONSTRUCTION 


G PAIN is making an earnest effort 
to reorganize all departments of 
state administration. The success of 
these efforts will have an important ef- 
fect on the commercial life of the 
country. ‘There are at work commis- 
sions studying the agricultural system, 
credit, monetary and foreign trade pol- 
icy. The Madrid correspondent of the 
London Economist writes that: 


Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present attempt to cure Spain of the plague 
of our old politicians, the country has 
already recognized the good intention and 
hard work of the men engaged in the enor- 
mous task of renewing the whole organiza- 
tion of the state. 

Foreign trade figures for last year are 
here compared with those for 1922: 


(In Millions of Pesetas.) 

1922 1923 

Total imports —.____. 8,083 3,059 

9% EXPOTtS ecennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnel $d (1,596 

Trade balance wn — 1,584 1,463 

These figures denote some improvement, 

as exports are up by 10 per cent., while 

imports remained practically the same. The 

unfavorable balance is therefore 121,000,000 
less than in 1922. 

Of course, trade payments do. not make 
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HEN Christopher Columbus 
landed in Porto Rico he found 
the natives smoking Porto Rican cigars. 
This was in 1493. In 1899 the exports 
of tobacco were 4,300,000 pounds and 
present exports exceed 22,000,000 
pounds. Since 1899 the tobacco pro- 
ducers have sought our aid and we have 
helped them to develop their industry. 
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up the whole economic balance of a coun- tal] of 1,000,000 pesetas, which may be 
try, and gin te dificult to este Sor increased to 100,000,000 pesetas in 
Spain the approximate amounts of invisible a = : 

exports and imports, owing to lack of good ordinary shares and 200,000,000 in pre-: 
statistics. There is no doubt a balance’ ferred shares. The promoters are a 
against us in freight and insurance, but, on group of telephone companies of the 


other hand, interest on investments and ye . ~ : 
the othe ° ; se United States in connection with some 
on foreign balances abroad is largely in our 


favor. During the war Spain passed from of the more important Spanish banks. 


the position of a debtor to that of a creditor The other scheme, which has aroused 
country; practically all the external debt ag very great deal of criticism, seems to 
and railway shares were bought back; he backed by well-known banking and 
speculation in highly depreciated currencies é e . 

has ended in the buying of securities of financial houses of London and New 
the respective countries; while other in- York, and aims at the construction of 
vestors, trying to avoid the depreciation of — electric railways from the French fron- 
our own currency, bought sterling and dol-  tigy to Algeciras the direct line from 
lar securities. ‘Tourist traffic is increasing A . 
yearly, and certainly exceeds the expenditure Madrid to Valencia, and two other lines 
of Spaniards abroad, and there is, besides, in the South, with a total length of 2500 


the money regularly sent to this country by kilometres. On the basis of this rail- 
the Spanish communities in South and North 
America, which is a very considerable item, WY system, they would develop several 
and has been estimated at 550,000,000 electric, mining, and chemical industries. 
pesetas for 1922. All these items go to com- 


pensate to a great extent the unfavorable o , 
merchandise trade balance ment guarantee of 5 per cent. interest 


on a capital of 3,000,000,000 pesetas, at 
TWO GREAT DEVELOPMENT PLANS which they fix the cost of the railways, 
which would be finished in five years’ 
time, passing immediately to the prop- 
erty of the state, and leased to the 
there are two proposals under examina- oo for sixty years at a rent of 
tion by special commissions appointed about 200,000,000 yearly. The scheme 
by the vovernment. One of them refers #8 certainly taking, but its opponents 
to the «<!ablishment of a complete sys- State that the projected railways have 
tem of «itomatic telephone service all not been well chosen in relation to the 
over Spin. A company has already most urgent needs of the country. Pub- 
ered with a provisional capi- lic comment has subsided pending the 


But the request is made for a govern- 


The possibilities of Spain for indus- 
trial development are attracting foreign 
capitalisis. At the present moment 
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recommendations of the experts ap- 
pointed to study the scheme. 


““AMERICANIZATION” OF TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


The proposal to modernize the tele- 
phone service is looked upon as ex- 
tremely necessary and as an important 
step in toning the commercial life of 
Spain. A recent news release by the 
Department of Commerce, based upon 
reports from Madrid, stated that: 


Representatives of the American telephone 
industry have succeeded in arriving at an 
agreement with several important Spanish 
banks for the purpose of taking over the 
present telephone systems in Spain and in- 
stalling an up-to-date service. 

It is stated that the agreement provides 
for the formation of a corporation to take 
over the entire telephone service and the 
installation of an automatic service similar 
to that in Havana and the larger Spanish 
cities. The capital is to be raised by an 
issue of obligations financed by Spanish cap- 
ital, the technical staff and material to be 
American. It has more recently been re- 
ported that a controlling interest in the 
Madrid telephone company has been ac- 
quired by the new corporation through the 
purchase of stock on the Bourse, and that 
negotiations are already under way for ob- 
taining the concession for the Barcelona 
telephone service. 

For many years the telephone service in 
Spain, both local and long distance, has been 
the subject of criticism, and it has undoubt- 
edly been a serious impediment to conduct- 
ing business in a modern manner. Even in 
Barcelona, the most progressive city in the 
country, scores of important commercial and 
professional firms have refused, it is said, to 
install telephones, on account of the poor 
service afforded, and those who do have 
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phones use them more for taking and leay- 
ing messages through office boys than for 
carrying on conversations. Apartment 
houses seldom have more than one instru- 
ment for the entire building and a telephone 
in a private home is the exception rather 
than the rule. The present equipment, for 
the most part of Swedish manufacture, is 
antiquated, and it has been almost impos- 
sible to have any new instruments installed, 
because existing charters provide that upon 
reversion of the lines to the state within the 
next few years all material is to become the 
property of the government. 


Poland 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN MONEY CRISIS 


ASED on cabled reports from War- 

saw the following summary of 
Polish business conditions is released by 
the Department of Commerce. As a 
result of the acute credit stringency in- 
terest rates have soared as high as 18 
per cent. per month. With a view to 
relieving this situation Parliament has 
passed legislation which restricts legal 
money rates to 2 per cent. monthly. 


GOVERNMENT INAUGURATES CREDIT 
INSTITUTION 


The government, in its endeavors to 
relieve the credit shortage, has placed 
all of its spare funds, reported to total 
46,000,000 zlotys, at the disposal of 
manufacturers and traders through 4 
new Economic National Bank—essen- 
tially a credit institution. Although it 
is a government bank, participation of 
provincial governments, municipalities, 
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and communities is provided for to the 
amount of 40 per cent. of the capital 
stock. The functions of the new bank 
are to accept savings or deposits, to dis- 
count notes, and to grant loans secured 
by bonds, precious metals and jewelry, 
goods and warehouse receipts, shipping 
documents, and commercial notes. In 
extending credit it is the present policy 
to accommodate those factories and busi- 
ness houses that are reducing prices. 
The result of this has been that many 
manufacturers are selling their stocks at 
a sacrifice in order to obtain credit. 
Reduced factory prices have not, how- 
ever, been reflected in retail prices; re- 
tailers’ stocks being very low, they have 
seized the opportunity to replenish their 
shelves at low prices without being 
obliged to pass the price reduction on to 
the consumer. 


Business depression continues to be- 
come more acute. The iron smelting in- 


dustry is at a standstill, with many 
furnaces idle. There is also a crisis in 
other metal industries with the excep- 
tion of zinc, which has been able to 
operate at normal on account of the ex- 
port demand, principally from England. 
Activity in the Lodz wool and cotton 
industry averages from thirty-two to 
forty-eight hours a week, as against 
ninety-six hours normal (two shifts) 
and 144 hours capacity. Cancellation 
of government contracts has seriously 
embarrassed textile manufacturers and 
made it difficult for them to meet pay- 
ments on foreign raw materials. Petro- 
leum refineries are choked with stock 
and are reported to have ceased opera- 
tions, unable either to export or to 
liquidate in the domestic market. For 
the first time since the Armistice, pro- 
duction of crude oil is in excess of cur- 
rent refinery demand. Paper produc- 
tion has been cut from 4000 to 2500 
tons monthly, with heavy stocks report- 
ed on hand. Chemical industries have 
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cut production in half and are experi- 
encing difficulty in financing purchases 
of foreign raw materials. 

An exception to this decline in indus- 
trial activity is the Silesian coal indus- 
try, which has been sustained through 
orders from Germany that were brought 
about by the strike in the German- 
Silesian coal fields. Stocks of coal along 
the frontier are reported as_ being 
cleaned out through this demand. Coal 
production in Polish Silesia for the 
month of June was 2,353,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 2,350,000 metric 
tons for May. 


CURRENCY DEVELOPMENTS 


The retirement of the Polish mark is 
progressing rapidly and was expected to 
be completed by the end of July. There 
still remain in circulation, as of July 
1, old Polish marks to the number of 


142,000,000,000,000—equal, at the 
legal conversion rate of 1,800,000 to 1, 
to 79,000,000 zlotys. The amount of 
the new currency itself that had been 
placed in circulation by July 1 amount- 
ed to 334,000,000 zlotys. This total, 
contrasted with the value of the marks 
in circulation in October, 1923, which in 
terms of the new currency was 75,000, 
000 zlotys, is indicative of the ability 
of the population to absorb sound cur- 
rency, as well as of the improvement in 
exchange relative to the amount of 
paper in circulation. 

Greater public confidence in the 
stability of the new currency is becom- 
ing established as a better understand- 
ing of its protected and limited charac- 
ter, distinguished from the unlimited 
emissions of the previous Polish mark, 
gains ground. The steadiness of the 
zloty exchange in relation to the dollar 
has also been a determining factor in 
the increasing public confidence in the 
new money. 


POLISH OIL PRODUCTION 


The improvement in oil production in 
Poland is indicated by the production 
figures compiled by the London Econ- 
omist and given herewith. Since 1909 
oil production had steadily declined. 
From 919,090 tons in 1916 there was a 
decline to 704,870 tons in 1921. The 
last two years have seen an improve- 
ment. In 1922 the production was 713. 
100 tons and last year it rose to 737,180 
tons. 

This increase is due to the exploiting 
of new oil deposits in Southeastern 
Galicia. The production in the district 
of Boryslaw, which is the principal 
source of Polish oil production. is de- 
clining, and it is estimated that in from 
ten to twenty years these deposits will 
be exhausted. The Polish Government 
attaches, in consequence, the greatest 
importance to the development of new 
deposits. In this respect there are great 
possibilities, because hitherto only 7 per 
cent. of the known oil deposits have 
been exploited. During the last year 
a number of new shafts of 1600 to 1700 
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metres depth have been bored. The 
government is facilitating these opera- 
tis by allowing the free import of 
materials necessary for the construction 
of the new shafts. 


Switzerland 


MIGRATING SWISS INDUSTRIES 


SIGNIFICANT development in the 

industrial life of Switzerland is the 
menace of migrating industries. The 
American Consul at Geneva in a recent 
report to the Department of Commerce 
commented on this situation and its ef- 
fects. His report said, in speaking of 
industries migrating beyond Swiss bor- 
ders and setting up branches which be- 


come more important than the parent 
organizations: 


These for: 
have certa 
the establis! 
foreign cli 
losses whi 


ign plants of Swiss concerns 
advantages in that they permit 
ment of closer contact with the 
tele, help to offset some of the 
the firm in Switzerland may 


have to undergo, and they provide an outlet 
for Swiss materials used in their manu- 
facturing processes. 

Industrial emigration becomes a serious 
matter, however, if the Swiss plant can not 
prosper to the same extent as its foreign 
branch, and when a Swiss industry is forced 
to create foreign plants because the exces- 
sive cost of manufacture in Switzerland 
makes the foreign sale of the product im- 
possible. This seems to have occurred in 
some cases in Switzerland; for example, a 
certain automobile factory at the present 
time employs less than one-fifth of the per- 
sonnel used some years ago, while on the 
other hand the French branch has tripled 
its activities. Among the factors favoring 
this situation are the longer hours of work 
in foreign countries, lower salaries paid, 
more economical transportation, and ex- 
change advantages. 

There are 1456 fewer factories now 
operating in Switzerland than there were in 
1918, and 43,780 fewer laborers employed in 
these factories than five years ago. 


The trend of migration was acceler- 
ated by post-war conditions, the eco- 
nomic crisis being rendered acute by the 
collapse of the currency in many coun- 
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tries to which Switzerland used to 
export her goods. Although this de- 
velopment is largely contributing to the 
present industrial slackness, there are 
more cheerful factors which offer en- 
couragement for the future of Swiss in- 


dustries. 

These factors are referred to in an 
editorial on the Swiss migrating indus- 
tries which recently appeared in the 
London Economist: 


It is true that Switzerland has been over- 
industrialized in the course of the last fifty 
years. While 42 per cent. of the population 
were getting their living from industry in 
1870, this percentage rose to 48 per cent. in 
1913, and 50 per cent. during the war. The 
number of factories rose from 7905 in 1911 
to 9327 in 1918, but has since fallen to 7871 
in 1923. This industrial impetus was too 
great for a small country possessing no raw 
material, and for industries which can only 
live on exports; a readjustment was fatal, 
and this is what is happening at the present 
time. Though the situation looks very 
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gloomy at first sight, one must bear in 
mind that, thanks to the ever-increasing use 
of water-power for the production of elec- 
tricity, Swiss manufacturers will, in a few 
years hence, be in a position to produce 
more and at a lesser cost. Moreover, some 
new industries have been created or de- 
veloped—such as the chemical, aluminium, 
artificial silk industries—so that all hopes 
are not lost of seeing Swiss industry recover 
from the present grave crisis. 


THE BASLE-SWITZERLAND FAIR 


Through the courtesy of the Consul- 
ate of Switzerland in New York there 
is given herewith a report on the Basle 
Fair: 


The Industries Fair which was held from 
May 17 to 27 in Basle, Switzerland, was a 
huge success from the point of view of both 
the exhibitor and the buyer. 

The gradually gaining foothold of sounder 
economic conditions in the neighboring coun- 
tries of Switzerland is clearly shown by this 
fact, as Switzerland noted in the first years 
after the war to much disadvantage the 
discrepancy which existed economically, par- 
ticularly regarding the currencies between 
Switzerland and the countries which sur- 
round her. 

One hundred and twenty thousand people 
visited the fair, which, considering that it 
lasted only ten days, is a remarkable num- 
ber. Previous attendance averaged 40,000 
to 50,000. Last year buyers from twenty- 
two foreign countries placed orders for 
Swiss products, whereas thirty-eight coun- 
tries were represented this year, with 
buyers from the four corners of the world. 
Well represented were the United States of 
America, Canada, South America, the Far 
East and India. It is the first time since the 
war that a large number of buyers from 
Germany and France were again present. 
Their higher buying power which has con- 
siderably increased in the recent year, al- 
lowed them to place orders in Switzerland 
which were formerly lacking at the fair. 

The increase of the foreign visitors over 
last year was about 400 per cent., which 
clearly reveals the return of international 
trade to a more normal state, besides the 
popularity of the Swiss merchandise in for- 
eign countries. 

The number of exhibitors amounted to 
925 or about 8 per cent. more than last 
year, and 15 per cent. more than two years 
ago. The electrical industry, the phar- 
maceutical, textile, machine, watch and many 
other industries, were well represented, and 
many new firms have exhibited this year 
which were absent heretofore. 
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It is not only the high grade quality of 
Swiss merchandise which attracted so many 
buyers but the maintenance of delivery and 
selling terms by the Swiss manufacturers 
which is possible due to the stable economic 
conditions in Switzerland, and the sound 
financial situation. 

The Basle Fair dates back to the ancient 
fairs in the fifteenth century which have 
since that time been held at various in- 
tervals. It is, however, only since during 
the war that the fair is held regularly every 
year in the spring. 

The new fair buildings which were erected 
after the disastrous fire of last September, 
are amply fitted up and constructed to offer 
every possible facility, the cost for them 
having amounted to over $1,000,000. 


INCREASED TOURIST REVENUE 


In Switzerland, as in Italy and 
France, the “invisible exports” repre- 
sented by tourist revenue assume a great 
importance in the national economy. 
During the current year American 
tourists alone will spend $800,000,000 
in Europe. Switzerland will get a very 
large share of this. 


In fact, so considerable is Switzer- 
land’s share that the currency has been 
favorably influenced. On January 2, 
last, Swiss frances were quoted at $17.36 

on July 1 at $17.77, and on July 29 
at $18.4314. “The purest reflection of 
tourist buying,” said a recent article in 
the New York Times, “was evidenced 
in the Swiss francs, the quotation on 
which was influenced largely by Ameri- 
can spending in Switzerland.” 

The importance of tourist revenue in 
Switzerland was further indicated by 
the subjoined report of the Department 
of Commerce: 


Profits made from the tourist trade are 
one of the regular important sources of in- 
come of Switzerland. In the last three years, 
a very encouraging postwar recovery has 
made itself evident in this line. Statistics 
are not kept uniformly in the tourist cen- 
ters, those in Lausanne and Berne being 
based on the number of days the tourists 
sojourn, and those in the other large cities 
on the number of arrivals. During the past 
three years the tourist business has shown 
a steady increase in all of the large cities 
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except Berne. The tourist trade in Lausanne 
was almost three times as great in 1923 as 
in 1921, due to the exceptional number of 
visitors brought by the international con- 
ferences held there. 


Sweden 


KEY INDUSTRIES GAIN 


WEDISH financial circles find satis- 
faction in the economic reports of 
the nation’s four key industries: wood 
pulp, iron ore, lumber and matches. 
From a special article in the New York 
Times the following summary is taken: 


The match trust’s annual report for 1923 
shows an increase of 80 per cent. in net 
profits as compared with 1922, or $4,378,000 
against $2,412,000. Although the company 
last year issued new stock to the amount 
of $14,470,000, an increase of 40 per cent., 
the large net profit makes possible a new 
dividend of 12 per cent., requiring $2,894,000. 
Last year the dividend was also 12 per cent., 
but then, owing to the smaller capital, only 
$1,447,000 was required for the distribution. 
Reports from the Swedish match markets 
in the larger countries, and from outlying 
districts, such as the Dutch East Indies, or 
smaller countries in Africa and South 
America, show that the demand for the 
product is steadily increasing. 

Meanwhile the sales of Swedish wood pulp 
during the first quarter of the year have 
made a new record, larger quantities having 
been sold than ever before in a three months’ 
period. Orders for delivery before the end 
of the year now amount to 500,000 tons, 
which is half the normal output for the 
year. Exporters are said to be expecting 
better prices owing to the unusual activity 
in wood pulp. 

Improved conditions in the Ruhr have 
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strengthened the earnings of the iron in- 
dustry. The Ruhr normally absorbs about 
two-thirds of the Swedish ore production. 
The Grangesberg Mining Company, the larg- 
est of the Swedish mining concerns, reports 
that orders from the Ruhr are already 75 
per cent. of normal. Shipments on a large 
scale began with the first open water in 
April. This trade is of great importance 
to Sweden’s economic situation, as the nor- 
mal yearly sales of ore total about 5,000,- 
000 tons. There is a growing market in the 
United States which last year bought nearly 
$2,700,000 worth of Swedish ore. 

Lumber, the fourth key industry, is selling 
well, orders for about 400,000 standards 
having already come in this year This is 
said to be an excellent showing, since the 
normal output for the year is upward of 
1,000,000 standards. England continues to 
be the best customer for Swedish lumber, 
and prices are steady. 


INCREASE IN RUSSIAN TRADE 


Following Sweden’s recognition of the 
Soviet Government there was a deter- 
mined effort to establish regular trading 
connections, by sea, air and mail. 

Export credits to the amount of 
$250,000 were established by the 
Swedish Government for Lithuania a 
few weeks ago, and it is now reported 
that Esthonia is to receive similar 
credits. The goods to be shipped from 
Sweden include farming machinery, fer- 
tilizers, seed and livestock for breeding 
purposes. Fifty to seventy-five per cent. 
of these shipments will be covered by 
the loans, which will bear 6 per cent. 
interest. The Royal Board of Trade 
has just recommended to the Riksdag 
that Swedish exports be financed by 
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loans to foreign buyers in the amount 
of $4,000,000, all or part of which may 
be appropriated from the surplus rev- 
enues of the State Liquor Control. 

Despite efforts on the part of Sweden 
to co-operate, however, there are many 
difficulties in trading with Russia under 
the present régime, and the deals closed 
during about five weeks involve only 
about $500,000 worth of goods. The 
Russians are short of funds and ask for 
long credits, the periods in certain cases 
ranging up to three or four years. The 
Swedes have sold goods on six months’ 
credit, but that is the maximum time ex- 
tended. Furthermore, the procedure is 
slow because all deals must be nego- 
tiated through the Russian delegation, 
stationed in Stockholm, which repre- 
sents the Government Foreign Trade 
Monopoly. 

One of the difficulties is that the trade 
delegation is under orders to place con- 
tracts only after obtaining competitive 
bids, not only from various Swedish 
firms, but also from abroad. Swedish 
firms find it practically impossible to 
deal directly with private Russian con- 
cerns, because, while private enterprise 
is permitted in Russia, the Soviet is 
itself in competition with such business, 
and the individuals and private firms 
find their activity severely hampered by 
rigid inspection and burdensome taxes. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION GAINS 


A new impetus to the rapid motoriza- 
tion of traffic in Sweden, which has beén 
a striking development since the war, 
and the inauguration of heavy automo- 
bile exports from Sweden to Russia, is 
evidenced in the announcement, just 
made, that an American motor company 
has established an assembling plant in 
Stockholm. It is planned to import cer- 
tain automobile parts from the Ameri- 
can factories, while a large number of 
the parts used will be manufactured in 
Sweden from Swedish materials. Dis- 
tribution of the finished cars will be 
made not only to other Scandinavian 
countries, but also to Russia, where a 
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growing market is developing, and to 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

The American Motor Import Com- 
pany, which has hitherto been situated 
in Malmo, Sweden, has decided to es- 
tablish its headquarters also at Stock- 
holm, with branch offices in Malmo and 
a number of other Swedish cities. 

With this news comes the report that 
an assembling plant for three leading 
American automobile manufacturers 
will soon be established in Helsingfors. 
The capacity of this plant is scheduled 
at about sixty cars a day. 

The Royal Swedish Board of Trade, 
evidently, it is said, with an eye to the 
protection of domestic manufacture, has 
recommended to the Riksdag that the 
import duties on automobiles be raised 
from 15 to 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
The Royal Board of Customs, on the 
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other hand, is opposed to this recom- 
mendation. 

Sweden now has about 40,000 motor 
cars, including 1100 omnibuses on pas- 
senger routes in suburban and country 
districts. 
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International Banking Notes 


Total resources of Barclays Bank Limited, 
as of June 30, 1924, were £328,792,823 14s. 
2d. Out of the profits for the half year 
ending on the above date the board of 
directors declared an interim dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the 
“A” shares and 14 per cent. per annum on 
the “B” shares and “C” shares respectively. 
The New York representative of Barclays 
Bank is H. Poé Alton, 60 Wall street. 


© 


Coutts & Company, London, shows total 
resources on June 30, 1924, amounting to 
£18,514,214 13s. 2d. 


© 


Net profits of the Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia, Limited, for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 29, 1924, after providing for doubtful 
debts and contingencies amount to £640,003 
9s. 5d. inclusive of £89,711 19s. 2d. brought 
forward from the previous year. As an 
interim dividend paid last January at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per annum absorbed 
£225,000, the amount available was £415,- 
003 9s. 5d. from which the directors ap- 
propriated £100,000 to the bank’s reserve 
fund which is thereby increased to £3,450,- 
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000. From the balance the directors de- 
clared a final dividend at the rate of 15 
per cent. per annum, which absorbed £225,- 
000, leaving £90,003 9s. 5d. to be carried 
forward. 


© 


The profit and loss account of the 
National Bank Limited, London, for the 
half year ended June 30, 1924, including 
£28,925 12s. 1d. brought forward from De- 
cember 31, 1923, shows a balance of £210,- 
415 9d. available for distribution. The 
board declared an increased dividend for the 
half year amounting to 14 per cent. per 
annum. Total assets on June 30 were £45,- 
662,022 5s. 2d. On the profit and loss ac- 
count a balance of £28,133 15s. 9d. was car- 
ried forward. 


© 


Net profits for the half year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan, Ltd., amounted to 3,678,350 Yen of 
which 400,000 Yen were placed in reserve 
and a sum equal to 10 per cent. on the paid- 
up capital was set aside as the dividena. 


© 


Net profits of the Western Australian 
Bank for the half year ended March 31 were 
£39,195 14s. 2d. As £31,144 16s. 5d. were 
carried forward from the previous half year 
the total amount available was £70,340 10s. 
7d. Out of this amount the directors de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of 17%, per 
cent. per annum and a bonus at the rate 
of 214 per cent. per annum, absorbing £37,- 
800. The sum of £32,540 10s. 7d. was car- 
ried forward. 

© 

The balance of the profit and loss ac 

count of the Bank of Adelaide for the 
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year ending March 31, including the amount 
brought forward from the previous year, was 
£145,524 6s. 1d., out of which dividends at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum were 
paid, and £30,000 was transferred to the re- 
serve fund, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £28,024 6s. 1d. 
© 

The assets of the Bank of Finland on 
December 31, 1923, were composed of the 
following items: 


Stock of gold: Fmk 


Finnish gold coin .................... 28,629,230.00 
Foreign gold coin ........... 13,632,889.42 








NIINOE a: ssascsactnicndusstnidincins 442,390.89 
Foreign correspondents 607, 232,925.20 
Foreign bank notes and coupons 666,520.12 
Bills in foreign currency ................ 79,205.94 
Bonds in foreign currency ............ 5,295,327.00 
Finnish silver Coin ........0...ccccseeeccese- 546,970.00 
Government’s short term obliga- 

tions ........ saninntsdadeiGttemapettiieniamimaiaaes 60,000,000.00 
Finnish state bonds i h 





Fi 
. - 488,132,936.00 
























Bills in Finnish currency .......... 701,479,462.66 
Loans on S@CUTITY .........--eccceccceecseeee 4,587,002.00 
Advan eS on current accounts .... 10,582,000.00 
Bonds in Finnish currency ............ 15,893,385.00 
oe Ree eee 450,571.80 
Finnish nickel coin .... - 8,641,861.50 
Finn CORMIER GIT - acacssnsacsodagenennss 488,607.79 

Sharx in Terwakoski Aktie 
Bo (paper mills) .. 7“ 7,160,000.00 
Bank remises ... 12,000,000.00 
Furnitu bios 100.00 
Inland bi}ls proteste 58,553.95 
Sund: ccounts 17,398,294.70 
1,983,398, 233.97 

© 

The Baneo de Descuento, Guayaquil 
(Ecuador) has issued for free distribution 


a “Plo. Talk with Export Managers,” a 
bulletin which gives brief but very interest- 
ing information regarding the collection of 
drafts in Ecuador, under actual conditions. 
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NEMO IN PATRIA SUA PROPHETA EST 
NADIE ES ALCALDE EN SU PUEBLO 


So run the old Latin and Spanish sayings meaning that our abilities are never 
fully recognized in our own country. Li 
exception which proves the accepted rule, and that is the Banking Business, 
where intimate knowledge of the people and country is a prerequisite to 


The secret of our successful handling of collections is the fact that we know 
drawees intimately and are therefore in a unique position to safeguard your 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


Sai 1000100000000 AEA 


IS 


= 


ea proverbs there is one gener: 
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A copy of this bulletin should be in the 
hands of every American firm doing business 
with Ecuador, and may be had without any 
obligation whatsoever by simply writing to 
the Banco de Descuento, Guayaquil. 


© 


The following is quoted from the report 
of the general committee of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank presented at the annual 
meeting of shareholders held in London on 
July 16, 1924: 

“The accounts made up to December 31, 
1923, after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts out of revenue and provisions pre- 
viously made, show an amount available of 
£128,370 15s. 4d. after taking into account 
the amount of £194,693 6s. 10d. brought for- 
ward from the previous year and the amount 
required for difference on conversion. 

“The committee recommend that the 
amount of £128,370 15s. 4d. be carried for- 
ward to the current year.” 


© 


Total assets of Lloyds Bank Limited on 
June 30, 1924, were £375,973,677 14s. 3d. 


© 


Bedrich Seidel of the Moravian Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Bank has been visiting 
the United States studying American bank- 
ing methods. Mr. Seidel reports that the 
prospects for business and financial pros- 
perity in Czechoslovakia are exceedingly 
favorable. The Moravian Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank has assets of Ke. 1,273,695,- 
287.51. In addition to doing a general bank- 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 











Specially favorable terms for clean and documentary collections are 
offered to American banks and bankers by the 


| BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 26,911,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 8,557,000 





Branches: 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 




















ing business this bank is actively engaged 
in furthering important industrial enter- 
prises such as sugar, beer and malt, textiles, 
metals, leather, chemicals, glass, building 
materials, ete. 


© 


The Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd., 
Tokio, has published its twenty-fifth semi- 
annual table of bonds and debentures in 
Japan. The present compilation shows all 
of the bonds and debentures existing on 
June 30, 1923. 

© 


Bankers interested in the economic prog- 
ress of Finland will find exceptionally val- 
uable information in the monthly bulletin of 
the Bank of Finland, which is published in 
English. This bulletin will be sent free to 
anyone interested on application to the 
statistical department, Bank of Finland, 
Helsingfors. 


© 


The Banque Belge pour l’Etranger re- 
cently opened a branch office in Constanti- 
nople, which, according to report, will 
interest itself primarily in tobacco shipments 
to the Continent, according to Trade Com- 
missioner Julian E. Gillespie, Constantinople, 
in a report to the Commerce Department. 
The Banque Belge pour )’Etranger was in- 
corporated in 1902 and is closely affiliated 
with the Societe Generale de Belgique. 

Starting with a capital of 1,000,000 francs 
(1 france equals $0.045 at current ex- 
change), this institution has grown rapidly 
and is counted at present among the main 
banking establishments in Belgium. The 
capital of the bank increased with the ex- 
tension of its business, and amounts at 
present to 100,000,000 francs, entirely paid 
in. The bank maintains branches in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the United States, 
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Rumania, Egypt and China, besides its re- 
cently opened branch in Constantinople. In 
addition to the above branches, the Banque 
Belge pour l’Etranger is also interested in 
the Banco de Cartagena, the Weiner Bank 
Verein, the Societe en Commandite Franco- 
Belge, the firm of A. Kouyoumdjisky & Co., 
Sofia, and the Landesbank fuer Bosnien & 
Herzegowina, Serajevo. 

The New York office of the Banque Belge 
pour l’Etranger is at 67 Wall street. 


© 


The Monthly Review of Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging of Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and The Hague is published in English and 
contains various interesting data on finan- 
cial and economic conditions in the Nether- 
lands. It is distributed in New York by 
the resident New York representative, J. 
Enderman, 14 Wall street, and in London 
by the resident London representative, Denis 
J. Fransella, 36, New Broad street. Besides 
articles on industrial and economic subjects, 
each issue contains a review of the current 
foreign exchange market. 


© 


The annual meeting of the proprietors of 
the Bank of New Zealand was held at Wel- 
lington on June 20, 1924. William Watson, 
acting chairman of directors, presided, and 
said in the course of his address relative to 
the outlook for business in New Zealand: 

“On the whole, I believe we may regard 
the immediate outlook with equanimity. 
Prices for some of our most important prod- 
ucts may decline, although during the coming 
season there should still be a considerable 
balance of trade in our favour. Many of 
our producers are carrying on under adverse 
conditions, but their competitors abroad are 
having trouble also. It must not be for- 
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Capital paid up. 
Reserves . . . 








UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 


(UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES) 


Swiss francs 70,000,000 
Swiss francs 16,000,000 


St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 


Aarau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Lugano, 
Locarno, Vevey, Chaux-de-Fonds etc. etc. 


The Bank will be pleased to handle your Swiss business, such 
as collections, commercial credits, at competitive rates. 


Correspondence Invited 




















gotten that the great majority of our set- 
tlers are in fair circumstances, and quite 
able to withstand a fall in value of their 
assets and reduction in income. Had econ- 
omy been practised during the years when 
phenomenal prices were received for our 
products, there would be less grumbling 
to-day over the burden of taxation and 
the difficulty of getting an adequate return 
on capital. 

“We must look forward to a gradual de- 
flation of land values as the cure for the 
worst of the evils from which we are at 
present suffering. Stabilization at present 
values is out of the question. 

“I would urge one and all not to lose 
sight of the very important fact that econ- 
omy in its wider sense is absolutely neces- 
Sary to the welfare and prosperity of this 
country. We have in New Zealand most 
things suitable to healthy life, but, unless 
our exports can be produced as cheaply as 
those of other countries, and unless we avoid 
excess of luxury in our imports, it stands to 


reason that, considering our heavy obliga- 
tions, itimate prosperity will not be ours. 
No one should idle or go slow in his working 


years, and the fertility of our lands should 
be carefully maintained. We have one of 
the finest countries in the world; let us keep 
it so by showing example to those who will 
inherit it after us.” 


© 


Discussing the various reasons for closing 
the New York branch of the Banca Mar- 
morosch, Blank & Co., the head office of 
which is in Bucharest, Rumania, Dr. Arthur 
Zentler, the executive delegate at the New 
York office, said recently: 

“Since November, 1920, when the bank 
opened its agency in New York, our con- 
stant aim has been to serve to the best of 
our ability the interests of the Rumanian 
population in America who desired to trans- 
mit funds to their relatives in Rumania. 

“We looked forward to re-establishing and 
augmenting the business which we carried 
on prior to the war between the United 
States and Rumania. Because of the ad- 
verse conditions throughout Europe in the 
last four years the Rumanian exchange, like 
the other European exchanges, declining in 
value, it was made impossible to resume 
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production of the Islands. 


Reserve funds ... 








The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 

The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jslands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) ryinye - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoi.o, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


William T. Nolting - - - - + President 
Joseph F. Marias  - - 


Fulgencio Borromeo - - - Vice-President 
R. Moreno - - - - + + + + Secretary 
D.Garcia- - - - + + = = « Cashier 
E. Byron Ford - - Chief, Foreign Department 
S. Freixas - - - - - Chief Accountant 
P. J. Campos - Manager Iloilo Branch 
J.M.Browne- - - ~- Manager Cebu Branch 
J.M.Garcia - - Manager Zamboanga Branch 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
a — Special attention given Collections 


,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


Vice-President 





























business on a larger scale between the two 
countries. 

“This condition and the fact that just 
at the time when better conditions in Europe 
are in sight large American interests voice 
and manifest their disapproval and discon- 
tentment with certain laws enacted in 
Rumania caused us to feel that under the 
circumstances it is best to withdraw our 
agency from New York. In doing so we 


have been fortunate to perpetuate the work . 


begun here in establishing close relations 
with the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, which becomes the chief corres- 
pondent of our head office, and with the 
American Express Company, which takes 
over our transmission business.” 


© 


Thirty girl students have graduated from 
a “school of banking” established in Peking 
two years ago and will be appointed to 
posts as clerks and officers in the Peking 
Women’s Commercial & Savings Bank, says 
the Asiatic News Agency. 

The banking school was established by a 
Mrs. Woo, who was impressed by the suc- 
cess attending efforts by Chinese women in 
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Shanghai to found a bank. The Peking 
women’s bank is still in embryo, but it is 
proposed to start it with $1,000,000 and to 
be ready for business next spring. 

In an address to the graduates Mrs. Woo 
stressed the point that Chinese women should 
interest themselves in business in order that 
they may not lag behind their western sis- 
ters. By cultivating an earning capacity, 
she said, educated girls may not be forced 
by their parents against their will. 

Mrs. Hsiung Hso-lin, wife of ex-Premier 
Hsiung, is said to be a patroness of the new 
banking enterprise. 


© 


The British Bank of South America has 
opened a sixth branch in Buenos Aires. This 
bank is controlled by the Anglo-South 
American Bank the New York office of 
which is at 49 Broadway. 


© 


Permission has been granted to the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation by the 
State Bank Department of New York, to 
open a branch office in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 
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2211441: AOOOGAAGDOADT ALON AAAAU NAAT 


Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital .. fl 75,000,000 
Reserve . f! 37,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


AUUUUEU NNER 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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Bank of Canton in New Home 


FYNHE Bank of Canton has recently 
| poo* into its magnificent new 

banking quarters in Hong Kong. 
The formal opening was the occasion 
for ceremonies attended by the directors 
and other officials of the bank, as well 
as by Chinese and foreign visitors. Mr. 
Li Yuk-tong, chairman, briefly reviewed 
the history of the Bank of Canton and 
its steady growth, which was shown by 
its imposing new home. He stated that 
with the improved facilities afforded by 
the new building he hoped the Bank of 
Canton would be able to serve the public 


"better and prove as important a factor 


in the business life of the colony as it 
was intended to be. 

K. F, Lay, manager of the exchange 
department, also addressed the gather- 
ing. After extending a hearty welcome 
to the visitors, Mr. Lay said: 


It will be remembered by many of you 
that the Bank of Canton first commenced 


business in a small room in Pedder street— 
the old building which had previously been 
used as the general post office and which has 
since disappeared and been replaced by a 
fine block of shops and offices. At that time 
the capital was $1,500,000. From _ such 
humble beginnings the bank began to grow, 
and it later moved into and acquirea bigger 
premises situated on the site of the build- 
ing in which we are now assembled. Even 
then the accommodations proved to be in- 
adequate and the board of directors, in 
order to keep abreast of the times and to 
cope with the expansion of business, decided 
to pull down the old building and erect a 
permanent home more worthy of the bank’s 
growing stability. Temporarily we occupied 
very adequate offices in Queen’s Road Cen- 
tral, but it is a source of great gratifica- 
tion to the board of directors and the 
management to be able today to come to 
what they hope will be the home of the bank 
for many years to come. This institution is 
thirteen years old and its success has been 
very gratifying, in spite of the numerous 
ups and downs experienced in common 
with similar institutions. Today the capital 
of the bank stands at £1,200,000, of which 
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£1,078,530 has been subscribed and fully 
paid up. The silver reserve fund stands 
at $700,000—a fact which bespeaks a sound 
and flourishing condition. We have at 
present branches at Canton, Shanghai, Han- 
kow, Bangkok and New York, with agencies 
and correspondents all over the world. The 
generous support which has been accorded 
the bank in the past and the measure of 
confidence reposed in it both by the Chinese 
and foreign commercial interests will, I am 
sure, continue to extend and develop. 

Of the present commercial situation in 
China one cannot speak as encouragingly as 
one would wish on an occasion like this. 
In common with the world at large China 
is feeling the effects of the world-wide com- 
mercial depression, but signs are not want- 
ing, I think, to indicate that the general de- 
pression is on the wane and that world 
commerce will once again come into full 
swing, unhampered and unhindered by the 
uncertainties of the political situation. With 
regard to China itself, it is still a country 
of disorder, largely lacking in effective civil 
administration—a condition of things which 
tends to impede and render almost impos- 
sible normal commercial life and growth. 
There are still dissensions between the north 
and south and the outlook at the moment is 
not particularly encouraging. In Canton the 
depression of trade and industry has not 
changed for the better, and although there 
were at one time indications of improve- 
ment, these have so far not materialized. 
But it is to be hoped that the restoration 
of normal peaceful conditions will not be 
long delayed and the resulting increase in 
the prosperity of the country will find the 
Bank of Canton both able and ready to 
assist in the resumption of commercial 
activity. 

I do not intend delaying you with a long 


speech, but it would be an omission on my 
part if I failed to pay a tribute to the 
very excellent work of the architects of this 
building—the famous firm of Messrs. Palmer 
& Turner. There can be no two opinions 
that they have designed and built for us a 
really magnificent structure and that in this 
banking hall we possess one of the finest 
halls of its kind in the Far East. The 
general scheme of decorations and furnish- 
ings has been thought out with taste, and 
even down to the smallest detail, A. G. W. 
Ogilvie, the firm’s representative, has spared 
no pains to make everything harmonize. The 
bank is indebted to Mr. Ogilvie for the in- 
finite thought and care he has expended. 
The bank is proud of his work and justly 
proud of its new home. 


Li Tsze-chung, the sub-manager, 
said he could not allow the auspicious 
occasion to pass without expressing the 
appreciation of all connected with the 
bank to Messrs. Palmer and Turner, the 
architects, especially to Mr. Ogilvie, 
who supervised the work; also to 
Messrs. Wing On and Company, the 
contractors responsible for the construc- 
tion. Mr. Li drew attention to four 
pictures adorning the hall, symbolizing 
agriculture, engineering, shipping and 
finance, to show the wide range of in- 
terests served by banks. Modern build- 
ing in China was still at the inception 
stage, and he welcomed friendly and 
constructive criticism and suggestions. 

The New York agency of The Bank 
of Canton, Ltd., is at 1 Wall street, in 
charge of Hew Fan Un, agent. 


Reserve Bank Rate and Credit Expansion 


[From an editorial in The New York Times of August 13] 


HEN the New York Reserve 

Bank’s official discount rate was 
reduced to 3 per cent. on August 7 it 
reached a quotation fully 1 per cent. 
under the lowest ever established by the 
system for commercial loans. Yet it 
caused no great stir in Wall Street; it 
was recognized as a necessary adjust- 
ment of the bank’s rate to the open 
money market. Since the rate was 


lowered from 4 per cent. to 314 per 
cent. on June 11, “street rates” for 
sixty-day loans had fallen nearly 1 per 
cent. The bank rate, low as it was 
even in June, had become visibly out of 
touch with the general money market. 
Some illusions have been dispelled by 
this season’s progressive cut in the Re- 
serve Bank rate. Economists of the 
school of Mr. Keynes have been arguing 
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insistently that the only reason why our 
large imports of gold were not forcibly 
expanding credit and forcibly driving 
up prices was that the Reserve Board, 
in Mr. Keynes’ language, had seen fit 
“to ignore its ratio and to accept gold 
without allowing it to exercise its full 
influence.”” The board’s motive for this 
high-handed action, Mr. Keynes dis- 
covered, was that “expansion of credit 
and prices seemed at the moment unde- 
sirable.” If this assertion meant any- 
thing, it meant that the recent inflow of 
gold into the Reserve System’s vaults 
would necessarily have caused some such 
huge increase of Reserve Bank loans 
as that of 1920, but for the fact that the 
Reserve Board kept its discount rate at 
an unwarrantably high figure. 

Without stopping to argue whether 
the 414 per cent. rate of 1923 was jus- 
tified or not (it was admittedly below 
the open Wall Street market during a 
good part of the time) it is now in 
point to ask what has happened as a 
result of the subsequent reduction. 
When the rate was reduced from 414 
to 4 last April, the system’s outstanding 
rediscounts stood at $447,185,000. This 
was barely 60 per cent. of the total of 
a year before. Yet six weeks later, 
when the rate came down to 314 per- 
cent., rediscounted loans had actually 
fallen to $875,992,000. After eight 
weeks more the rate was cut to 8, and 
rediscounts in the accompanying Re- 
serve System statement stood at $273,- 
638,000. Unless Mr. Keynes argues 
now that the rate should have gone 1 
or 2 per cent. below the open market— 
which would be absurd—this further 
40 per cent. curtailment in Reserve 
System credits leaves his theory not a 
leg to stand on. 

Still, the question will undoubtedly 
be raised, even by people not infatuated 
with Mr. Keynes’s theories, why bank 
loans did not expand in response to the 
heaping up of gold. No one disputes 
the fact that $222,000,000 gold was 
imported during the first half of the 
year. or that large gold imports used 
to result in expanded bank credit, even 


before the days of the Federal Reserve. 
The answer is that bank credit has ex- 
panded, reaching the highest point on 
record notwithstanding reduction of 
ordinary commercial loans since trade 
reaction began in the spring. Gold im- 
ports have exactly the same effect in 
banking as they had before the war. 

Such gold is deposited by importing 
bankers in their banks, just as it was 
before 1914. By such private banks it 
is nowadays turned over to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, where it may be used 
either to pay off rediscounts or to es- 
tablish a credit which a member bank 
may count as its own reserve and a 
basis for its own credit expansion. The 
last monthly bulletin of the New York 
Reserve Bank thus describes what has 
actually happened: 

Early in June, the New York City mem- 
ber banks practically extinguished their in- 
debtedness to the Reserve Bank. Until that 
time these banks had been almost continu- 
ously in debt at the Reserve Bank. * * * 
Under these conditions, gold imports or 
other funds received were utilized to pay 
off loans at the Reserve Bank and the funds 
were thus retired from circulation without 
the creation of additional bank credit and 
with but little effect on money conditions. 
But with member banks out of debt at the 
Reserve Bank, any gold or other funds re- 
ceived were added to their reserves rnd be- 
came immediately available as the basis for 
increased deposits and loans and investments. 


It is not easy to see how the utmost 
ingenuity can fit these facts to the 
Keynes school of reasoning. The gold 
imports have had their traditional effect 
on bank reserves and bank credit. That 
they did not expand the Reserve Sys- 
tem’s credit was manifestly due to the 
fact that private banks had no motive 
to borrow at the Federal Reserve. But 
if such motive existed, then the Reserve 
Board could hardly have been respon- 
sible for the system’s smaller loans. As 
to why this large loan expansion has not 
occasioned the “price inflation” which 
our theorists have asserted to be the in- 
evitable result of the gold and credit 
movement, we suggest that Mr. Keynes’ 
quarrel is now with the Ultimate Con- 
sumer. 





























SIHIE new home of the Safe Deposit 
4 National Bank of New Bedford, Mass., 
is carried out in Colonial design with 
brick and limestone, bronze entrance 

doors and windows. In designing this bank an 

effort was made to carry out the Colonial tradi- 
tions of New Bedford. 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Foreign Exchange and International 
Banking 


(Continued) 
Article X VIII of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Elizabeth and Hudson County 
(New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


HE purpose of international banks 

is to finance foreign trade transac- 

tions. Before 1913, the interna- 
tional banking business was largely 
monopolized by the English banks. Only 
a small part of this business was par- 
ticipated in by American institutions— 
being chiefly confined to a few private 
banks and discount houses in New York 
City. But the enabling provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act, together with 
the stimulus of America’s great export 
trade during and immediately following 
the war, gave the banks of the United 
States an opportunity to share the field 
of world-wide finance by competing with 
the English institutions. 

Prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act, national banks were handi- 
capped in developing means of financing 
foreign trade. They were not permitted 
to accept drafts drawn on them for pay- 
ment at a future date. They could not 
extend credit to their customers in the 
form of acceptances—which are now the 
most important instrument for financing 
short-term commercial transactions in- 
volving two countries. But section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act has changed 
all this so that national banks (as well 
as state bank members which are so 
permitted by the state bank laws) 
are now allowed to accept drafts having 
not more than six months to run: 


1. That arise out of the importation or ex- 
portation of merchandise; 

2. That arise out of a domestic shipment 
of merchandise, provided that at the time of 
acceptance they are secured by documents 
covering title to merchandise; 

3. ‘That are secured at the time of ac- 
ceptance by warehouse receipt or bill of 
lading conveying or securing title to readily 
marketable staples. 





4. That are drawn by foreign bankers to 
create dollar exchange (with permission of 
the Federal Reserve Board). 


BANKS DOING AN EXCLUSIVELY FOREIGN 
BUSINESS 


During the war, and the post-war 
boom years of 1919-1920, the facilities 
of the commercial banks of the United 
States having foreign departments were 
taxed to the limit. Credit extended to 
finance foreign transactions must neces- 
sarily be of longer duration than for 
domestic transactions (because of the 
time involved in ocean transit), and it 
became apparent that the resources of 
the national and state banks engaging 
in foreign banking were insufficient to 
meet the needs of this trade. 

Accordingly, on December 24, 1919, 
what is commonly known as the Edge 
Act, with the title “Banking Corpora- 
tions Authorized to do Foreign Banking 
Business,” was passed. This act, how- 
ever, is in reality an amendment to sec- 
tion 25 of the Federal Reserve Act. The 
purpose of this legislation was to per- 
mit the establishment under Federal 
jurisdiction of foreign banking corpora- 
tions to aid in the finance of, and to 
stimulate foreign trade. Such a law 
had been advocated for several years 
before it was enacted, and it represents 
today the latest development in the his- 
torical evolution of American banking 
legislation to procure for American busi- 
ness and financial interests a larger par- 
ticipation in foreign trade and in the 
profits to be derived from lending our 
credit to foreign buyers. 

If section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act dealing with acceptances be disre- 
garded, the original section 25 of this 
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OUTLINE OF 


I. Kinds of international banks: 


1. Those engaged in foreign banking 
exclusively. 
a. Federal foreign banking cor- 
porations—Edge banks. 
b. State foreign banking corpora- 
tions. 
2. Those not engaged in foreign 
banking exclusively. 
a. National banks with foreign 
branches and correspondents. 
b. State banks and trust com- 
panies with foreign branches 
and correspondents. 
c. Private bankers and discount 
houses. 
d. Foreign exchange brokers. 


II. Powers of Federal foreign banking 
corporations: 


1. Purchase and sell notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other evi- 
dences of debt. 

2. Purchase and sell securities, but 
not stocks (with certain excep- 
tions). 

3. Accept bills or drafts drawn on 
them, as follows: 

a. To one person, firm, etc., not 
more than 10 per cent. of cap- 
ital and surplus, unless se- 
cured. 

b. Total outstanding acceptances 
allowed: 

(1) If total is more than 100 
per cent. of capital and 
surplus, 50 per cent. must 
be secured. 





ARTICLE XVIII 


(2) If total is over 200 per 
cent. of capital and sur- 
plus, all over 200 per cent. 
of such capital and sur- 
plus must be secured. 

Total unsecured accept- 

ances of corporation may 

not be more than 150 per 
cent. of capital and sur- 
plus. 

. Issue letters of credit. 

. Purchase and sell gold bullion. 

. Borrow and lend money. 

. Issue debentures, bonds and 
promissory notes (with approval 
of Federal Reserve Board). 

8. Receive deposits in the United 
States which are incidental to 
business, but no regular checking 
or deposit accounts. 

9. Receive deposits abroad. 

10. May invest in stock of any cor- 
poration (with certain limitations 
as to amount) organized: 

a. Under section 25a of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

b. Under the laws of any for- 
eign country or colony thereof. 

c. Under the laws of any state 
or colonial possession of the 
United States. 

11. May establish branches abroad 
but not in the United States. 

12. May purchase to prevent loss, 
stock of any corporation; such 
stock, if not a legal investment, 
to be sold in six months. 

13. May not be a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


(3) 


a oe 








act was the first step taken in the in- 
terests of foreign trade upbuilding. By 
this section any national bank with a 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or 
more was permitted to establish 
branches in foreign countries and de- 
pendencies of the United States with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 
During the war the need for further 
legislation to provide means for financ- 
ing our growing foreign trade became 
evident, and section 25 of the Federal 
Reserve Act was amended to permit 
national banks having legal capital re- 
quirements to invest in the capital stock 
of American banks or corporations al- 


realy engaged in foreign banking. A 


few institutions engaging in foreign 
banking had been organized under the 
banking laws of several of the states, 
but they were inadequate to provide for 
all the business offered. Accordingly 
the McLean-Platt Act, which permitted 
national banks without regard to the 
amount of their capital and surplus to 
purchase the capital stock of corpora- 
tions of the type contemplated by the 
Edge Act, but not in excess of 5 per 
cent. of their capital and surplus, was 
passed. 

The Edge Act provides for the Fed- 
eral incorporation and regulation of 
banks engaged in international banking, 
or in similar operations in a dependency 




















And they wonder 
ifa big bank is human! 


N OnE recent day The First 

National saw a customer 

draw out of her savings the price 
of a doll. 

The First National, having en- 
couraged a young citizen of four- 
teen to save twenty-eight dollars, 
completed its service when he got 
his new bicycle. (He is ona paper 
route; he will come back with 
more. ) 

That day we took partinthe pur- 
chase of a party-dress; we cashed 
acheck for tuition ataY. M.C.A, 


night course; we issued a foreign 
remittance to some old folks in 
Donegal; we helped ayoung chap 
to buy ten shares of stock in the 
company he’s working for. We 
sent some money to Australia in 
a few minutes, and a ship sailed 
with the wool for next winter’s 
blankets. 

Human? This business of being 
Jirst in usefulness to our customers 
has become very human indeed 
throughout 140 years of banking 
service. 


m™FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 
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or insular possession of the United 
States, either directly or through the 
agency, ownership or control of local 
institutions in such places. Although the 
line of demarcation is not sharply 
drawn, two separate classes of corpora- 
tions are contemplated by the Edge Act 
—one to deal in short-term paper, and 
the other to deal in long-term paper, 
bonds and mortgages, and with power to 
issue debentures. 

Edge corporations are chartered by 
the Federal Reserve Board for twenty 
years, with a minimum capital of $2,- 
000,000. The controlling interest of 
these corporations must be with citizens 
of the United States. The powers are 
stated in the outline. 

The foreign banking corporations or- 
ganized under the banking laws of the 
various states have practically the same 
powers as those of the Edge corpora- 
tions, which they outnumber to a con- 
siderable extent. These two classes of 
corporations are exclusively foreign 
banking organizations, and now that in- 
ternational trade is of smaller volume 
than during the war and the first two 
years thereafter, they tend to stimulate 
foreign trade by providing a machinery 
for extending credit to importers and 
exporters for periods longer than is per- 
mitted by sound commercial banking 
practice. These corporations also re- 
lieve the national and state commercial 
banks from carrying the entire burden 
of financing foreign trade, setting them 
free to concentrate to a larger degree 
in the business for which they were 
originally designed—to finance domestic 
trade. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Perhaps there is no more common in- 
strument of foreign banking than the 
letter of credit. In the broadest sense, 
letters of credit are instruments by 
which a bank substitutes its own credit 
for that of individuals, firms, or cor- 
porations, to the end that foreign trade 
may be more safely, economically, and 
expeditiously conducted. Banks recog- 
nize two general classes of letters of 
credit, commercial and travelers’. <A 
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commercial letter of credit is ‘an in- 
strument by which a bank, for account 
of a buyer, gives formal evidence to a 
seller of its willingness to permit him 
to draw on certain terms, and stipulates 
in legal form that all such bills will be 
honored.” Travelers’ letters of credit 
are issued for the convenience of trav- 
elers who are able thereby to obtain 
funds in practically any foreign city 
by negotiating drafts at agents of the 
issuing bank. 

Commercial letters of credit may be 
classified as to: 


1. Direction of shipment. 
a. Export. 
b. Import. 
. Security. 
a. Documentary. 
b. Clean. 
3. Tenor or drafts drawn thereunder. 
a. Sight. 
b. Time. 
4. Form of letter. 
a. Straight. 
b. Revolving. 
. Form of currency. 
a. Dollars. 
b. Sterling. 
c. Continental currency. 
d. Asiatic currency. 
}. Privilege of cancellation. 
a. Irrevocable-confirmed. 
b. Irrevocable-unconfirmed. 
c. Revocable-unconfirmed. 
. Payment by principal. 
a. Paid. 
b. Guaranteed. 


to 


on 


a 
S 


None of the above classifications is 
mutually exclusive. A letter of credit 
may, for example, arise out of an import 
transaction, and be straight, documen- 
tary, 60 days’ sight, guaranteed, 
revocable-unconfirmed, and payable in 
dollars. A brief description of the 
meaning of these various designations 
will be given at this point. 

An export letter of credit is one ar- 
ranged to finance the export of goods, 
while an import letter of credit finances 
the importation of goods. A docu- 
mentary letter of credit is supported by 
a bill of lading and relative shipping 
papers, while a clean credit is not. A 
sight letter of credit is one in which the 
draft drawn thereagainst is payable on 
presentation, while a time or accept- 








ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 









Class I Railroads 
in United States 
235,000 Miles 





Railroad Electrification 
Barely Begun 


The railroads of this country are 
embarked on an intensive program 
of improvement. Last year they 
spent more money for new equip- 
ment than in any similar period 
since the outbreak of the war. This 
year the same rate of expenditure 
is being maintained. 
Extraordinary expansion of the 
electrical industry must inevitably 
result, for modern standards of 
speed and economy in rail trans- 


portation demand electrification— 
particularly of suburban areas, 
terminals, tunnels and steep grades. 

Barely 14% percent of our 
total railroad mileage is now 
electrified, although authorities 
estimate that traffic conditions 
on many times this mileage 
warrant electrification. In terms 
of the needs of the country, 
railroad electrification has only 
barely started. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


The electrification of railways 
is distinctively a Westinghouse 

ievement. Today the heaviest 
railroad service of the United 











States is being handled by the 
Alternating Current System— 





introduced by Westinghouse. 
Westinghouse installations in- 
clude such railroads as: Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; New York, 
New Haven and Hartford; Nor- 
folk and Western; Virginian; 


Grand Trunk 


and many others 


—both domestic and foreign. 
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ance credit is one in which the draft is 
payable only when the stipulated num- 
ber of days after presentation for ac- 
ceptance has elapsed. A straight letter 
of credit is one issued to finance the 
shipment of specified merchandise and 
thereupon becomes void, while a re- 
volving letter of credit automatically 
renews itself for the original stipulated 
amount each time a draft is drawn 
thereagainst, and does not exhaust itself 
until the expiry date. A dollar letter 
of credit is one in which the amount is 
specified in dollars and in which the 
draft drawn thereagainst must be drawn 
in dollars, while sterling letter of credit 
provides for drafts drawn in sterling. 
A revocable credit is one in which the 
credit-issuing bank reserves the right to 
rescind its obligation to honor drafts 
drawn by the beneficiary by the phrase 
“good till cancelled” or other similar ex- 
pression. An irrevocable letter of credit 
is one in which the credit-issuing bank 
waives the right to revoke the credit 
prior to the expiry date, unless the con- 
sent of the beneficiary is obtained. The 
irrevocable letter of credit may be 
strengthened by having the notifying 
bank in the exporter’s country add its 
own unqualified assurance that the 
credit-issuing bank’s obligation will be 
performed, and that if the latter refuses 
to honor the draft drawn against the 
credit, the notifying bank will pay or ac- 
cept in any event. Such a letter of 
credit is known as irrevocable-confirmed. 
But if the notifying bank merely trans- 
mits the issuing bank’s obligation to the 
beneficiary without confirming the lat- 
ter’s undertaking, thereby not making 
the issuing bank’s commitment its own, 
then the letter of credit is called irre- 
vecable-unconfirmed. A paid letter of 
credit is one in which funds are de- 
posited by the principal (buyer) with 
the credit-issuing bank at the time of 
issue, hut this is of rare occurrence. A 
guaranteed letter of credit, which is the 
customary type, is one in which the 
principal guarantees payment of the 
amount of the draft at its maturity to 
the eredit-issuing bank. 


In issuing letters of credit, a bank is 
not called upon to part with cash, unless 
it discounts its own acceptances drawn 
under the terms thereof. It is purely a 
grant of credit which is finally dis- 
charged by the bank’s customer, the 
bank meanwhile, however, becoming 
primarily liable. While the total li- 
ability created in the issue of letters of 
credit is not restricted, the Federal Re- 
Serve Act places a definite limitation 
upon the amount which a member bank 
may accept under such credits. 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 


In an acceptance credit, a bank sub- 
stitutes its credit for that of its cus- 
tomer. Since a bank is better known 
than a trade house (especially a bank 
engaging in a foreign banking business) , 
its acceptances enjoy a readier market 
and command a lower discount rate than 
a trade acceptance. In fact a bank ac- 
ceptance is the highest form of commer- 
cial credit. 

The first step in arranging an ac- 
ceptance credit is to obtain a letter of 
credit from the issuing bank. The sum 
which may be drawn under the letter of 
credit is the amount of the acceptance 
credit, and bills drawn under the letter 
of credit, when accepted by the credit- 
issuing bank, become bank acceptances. 
To illustrate the operation of an ac- 
ceptance credit the following example 
is given: Suppose concern “A” in New 
York sells merchandise to concern “B” 
in London. After the letter of credit 
has been granted, concern “A” will draw 
two drafts when the shipment to con- 
cern “B” is made. The first draft is 
upon concern “B,” say at 30 or 60 days’ 
sight, to which an ocean bill of lading 
and other usual shipping documents are 
attached. The second is drawn on and 
accepted by the bank from which the 
letter of credit was obtained. Once 
accepted, the drawer may Lold it until 
maturity, or if in need of cash may dis- 
count it at the accepting bank, or else- 
where. The first draft with documents 
attached, serving as the bank’s security, 
is forwarded to London, addressed to a 
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HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


New York 
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HE new home of the 
Berkshire Loan and 
Trust Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Exterior facades are i] 
of Vermont marble with 
polished Rhode Island gran- 
ite base. The building is 
entirely occupied .by the 
bank. 
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correspondent or collecting agent for 
collection. Funds in New York dollars 
are remitted by draft upon maturity of 
the acceptance by the London corres- 
pondent which collects the proceeds. It 
will be seen that neither the bank nor 
the customer puts up any cash unless the 
customer wishes to have the acceptance 
discounted. The bank usually charges a 
commission for accepting bills ranging 
from one-eighth per cent. to one-quarter 
per cent., depending upon the amount 
involved, the maturity of the obligation, 
and the location of the drawee. 

The acceptance credit as an instru- 
ment of financing foreign trade has the 
following advantages: (1) the domestic 
buyer need not pay for goods purchased 
abroad until they have actually been re- 
ceived (or even sold, where a trust re- 
ceipt is given); (2) the foreign seller 
is enabled to receive payment for the 
goods he sells in the currency of his own 
country as soon as they are shipped; 
(8) the credit-issuing bank is protected 





by the general credit of its customer, a 
specific guaranty of reimbursement for 
the amount of the acceptance one day 
before it matures, and by possession of 
documents conveying title to the goods 
until reimbursement is made; and (4) 
the negotiating (i. e., paying) bank is 
protected by the guaranty of the credit- 
issuing bank. In opening an accept- 
ance credit with a bank, the customer 
must fill out the following forms: (1) 
application for acceptance credit, and 
(2) contract of guaranty to indemnify 
the bank against all losses which the 
bank may incur in connection with the 
credit. 


LIMITATIONS ON ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 


The Federal Reserve Act limits the 
amount of acceptances which a national 
bank may make both in the aggregate 
and for one borrower. Any national 
bank may issue its acceptances equal in 
the aggregate to 50 per cent. of its 
capital and surplus, and by special per- 
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mission of the Federal Reserve Board, 
this may be increased to an amount 
equal in the aggregate to 100 per cent. 
of capital and surplus, except that the 
aggregate of acceptances against domes- 
tic transactions in no event may exceed 
50 per cent. of capital and surplus. No 
acceptances are permitted to be made 
for more than six months. Originally, 
to be eligible for rediscount, an ac- 
ceptance was limited to a maturity of 
three months. In recognition of the 
fact that three months are not always 
sufficient in completing foreign transac- 
tions, especially Far Eastern shipments, 
the Federal Reserve Board extended 
eligible maturities to six months. 

The amount accepted for one name 
must not exceed 10 per cent. of a na- 
tional bank’s capital and surplus, unless 
secured by collateral growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance, and 
then security must remain with the bank 
during the entire time the acceptance 
is outstanding. 

Acceptances for the creation of dollar 
exchange are not permitted except by 
special permission of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Such acceptances must 
not exceed more than 10 per cent. for 
any one name, and in the aggregate not 
more than 50 per cent. of the capital 
and surplus of the bank. Acceptances 
for dollar exchange are in addition to 
the amount allowed for acceptances 
arising out of commercial transactions. 
Dollar acceptances must have a ma- 
turity not greater than three months’ 
sight. 

The limitations imposed upon state 
banks for acceptances in the aggregate 
and to one customer vary in different 
states, but in general, follow those im- 
posed upon national banks. Where the 
state bank is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, the same regulations as 
apply to national banks, govern. 


FOREIGN COLLECTIONS 


Foreign collection items are of two 
classes: (1) bills of exchange and other 
items payable abroad and taken by a 
bank from its customers for collection 


only, i. e., for credit (or payment) io 
the account of the customer only whicn 
and if paid abroad; and (2) bills of 
exchange, etc., payable in the United 
States taken from foreign correspond- 
ents for credit (or payment) to their 
accounts only when and if paid. ‘The 
former are sometimes called “outgoing” 
or “export” collections, and the latter, 
“incoming” or “‘import’’ collections. 

Foreign collection items consist of 
commercial bills of exchange with and 
without documents attached, money 
orders, matured bond coupons, matured 
bonds and bonds called for redemption, 
travelers’ checks, etc. Commercial bills 
taken for collection arise through the 
fact that the drawer has no established 
line of credit, is unable to give adequate 
guarantees, and therefore cannot sell his 
bills, or that the goods against which 
the bill is drawn have been sold on a 
C. O. D. basis, or that the maker or 
indorser of the bill desires to earn in- 
terest on the bill that would have been 
surrendered through its sale or discount. 
Frequently interest is added to the face 
of time bills taken for collection for 
the time elapsing between their presen- 
tation to the drawee and the approx- 
imate due date of the arrival of the re- 
turn remittance to the collecting bank in 
this country. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


Sections 13 and 25 of the Federal Reserve 
Act. (Acceptances and foreign banking cor- 
porations.) 

Willis & Edwards: Business and Banking, 
Chap. 17. (Financing foreign trade.) 

H. G. Moulton: Financial Organization of 
Society, Chap. 20. (Commercial banking and 
foreign trade.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. What kinds of institutions engage in 
foreign banking? 

2. What foreign banking corporations are 
organized under Federal charter? 

3. What are Edge corporations? 

4. What are the principal powers of Fed- 
eral foreign banking corporations? 

5. What powers do foreign banking cor- 
porations have that national banks do not? 

6. What are the functions of international 
banks? 
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7. Why are not the regularly organized 
commercial banks adequate to take care of 
the foreign banking business? 

8. Why was most of the financing of in- 
ternational trade done by English banks 
prior to 1914? 

9. What two factors are responsible for 
the growth of foreign banking in the United 
States and the prominence of the dollar as 
a world-wide currency since 1914? 

10. In what two ways has the Federal 
Reserve Act assisted American banks to se- 
cure a greater proportion of the world’s 
foreign banking business? 

11. Under what conditions are national 
banks permitted to accept bills for cus- 
tomers? 

12. What are the main provisions of the 
Edge Act, i. e., section 25 of the Federal 
Reserve Act? 

13. Are national banks allowed to estab- 
lish branches abroad? 

14. Can Federal Reserve Banks establish 
foreign branches? 

15. Can foreign banking corporations 
(whether under state or Federal charter) 
establish foreign branches? 

16. To what extent are national banks per- 
mitted to invest in the capital stock of for- 
eign banking corporations? 

17. What is a letter of credit? 

18. Classify commercial letters of credit as 
to (1) security, (2) tenor, (3) currency, 
and (4) privilege of cancellation. 

19. Explain what is meant by an irre- 
vocable-confirmed letter of credit. 

20. Distinguish between the following 
parties to a letter of credit: (1) principal, 
(2) beneficiary, (3) credit-issuing bank, and 
(4) credit-notifying bank. 

21. Does a bank reduce its lending power 
by issuing letters of credit? 


22. Is there any legal limitation as to the 
aggregate amount of letters of credit which 
a bank may issue? 

23. Do letters of credit constitute a pri- 
mary or secondary liability of a bank? 

24. What account is debited when a com- 
mercial letter of credit is issued? 

25. Distinguish between a sight and ac- 
ceptance credit. 

26. Explain how an acceptance credit 
operates. 

27. When a bank accepts a bill under a 
letter of credit, what different things may 
the holder do with it? 

28. Is a bank permitted to discount its 
own acceptances for a customer? 

29. Can a bank rediscount its own ac- 
ceptances with a Federal Reserve Bank? 

30. How does a bank make a profit from 
its acceptance business? In what other ways 
are profits derived in the foreign banking 
business? 

31. What are the advantages of acceptance 
credits? 

32. What preliminaries are there to the 
opening up of a letter of credit? 

33. What are acceptances for the creation 
of dollar exchange? 

34. What is the maximum amount of ac- 
ceptance credits which a Federal Reserve 
member bank may have outstanding at one 
time? 

35. What is the maximum which a Federal 
Reserve member can accept for a single 
name? 

36. Explain what is meant by “export” and 
“import” collections. 

37. Of what items may “export” collections 
consist? 

38. How do commercial bills taken for col- 
lection arise? 











Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebpiror. 





Tue Bankers MaGazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 











QUESTION: I have before me the 
statement of a company and its sub- 
sidiaries which is a consolidated balance 
sheet. The parent company borrows 
funds from banks which it loans to sub- 
sidiaries, such borrowings being on the 
parent company’s straight note, and the 
debt to banks is fairly heavy. It shows 
a heavy funded debt of collateral trust 
bonds, which is a debt of the parent 
company. Do you regard a funded debt 
of this nature any differently than you 
do the funded debt in a consolidated 
statement where the bonds are mortgage 
bonds and against definite properties? 
—P. E. J. 


ANSWER: The answer briefly is, yes. 
Where a consolidated balance sheet is fur- 
nished, it should always be supported by 
the individual statements which have con- 
tributed to the consolidated picture, such 
separate balance sheets showing all inter- 
company items. These supplementary data 
will provide a much clearer understanding 
of affairs and enable one to grasp better 
the inter-company relations and trace the 
various advances which the parent company 
makes with the funds which it borrows 
from banks. 

Where the funded indebtedness reflected 
in a consolidated balance sheet is the funded 
debt of the parent company and is of a 
mortgage character and against definite 
fixed properties it is evident that the parent 
company owns the properties in its own 
name and that in addition to these fixed 
properties owned it also owns control of the 
stock in its subsidiaries. In such event, 
only its fixed properties would have a lien 
against them and the other assets would be 
free. 

In the case where the funded debt is of a 


166 


collateral trust nature, in all probability, 
the parent company is simply a holding 
company for the securities of its subsidiaries, 
owns no fixed properties in its own name, 
and has little in the way of assets outside 
of these securities. Probably its only other 
asset of any account would be its receiv- 
ables for advances made to subsidiaries. 
Therefore, if the funded debt is of a col- 
lateral trust nature, no doubt these securi- 
ties which it owns in subsidiaries are sub- 
stantially all pledged to secure the collateral 
trust note holders. Such being the case it 
is obvious that practically all of the assets 
of the parent company are pledged to secure 
the collateral trust note holders and that 
little is left in the way of unpledged assets 
to secure the unsecured bank creditors. 
If the subsidiaries have bonds outstanding 
these are no doubt entirely owned by the 
parent company, at least largely so, and 
pledged along with the stock of subsidiaries 
for the benefit of the collateral trust note 
holders. The funds which the parent com- 
pany has borrowed from banks and in turn 
advanced to subsidiaries are, in the event of 
trouble, repayable by the subsidiaries to the 
parent company ahead of any repayment by 
the subsidiaries to the parent company on 
account of the parent company as a stock- 
holder in the subsidiaries. Of course if the 
parent company holds bonds in the sub- 
sidiaries in addition to stock, the repayment 
of funds on this account to the parent com- 
pany would be on a preferred basis as con- 
trasted to that occupied by general creditors 
(the parent company on account of ad- 
vances). Also you must not lose sight of 
the fact that even though the parent com- 
pany might be repaid by subsidiaries on ac- 
count of its advances on a dollar for dollar 
basis this does not signify that the banks 
which loaned the parent company the funds 
so advanced will be paid out on a dollar 
for dollar basis. On the other hand even 
though these advances might be repaid dol- 
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lar for dollar by the subsidiary if the sub- 
sidiaries were unable to repay to the parent 
company sufficient on account of its stock 
interest to liquidate the claims of its col- 
lateral trust note holders to whom such 
stock is pledged as collateral (in all prob- 
ability they would not) these noteholders 
would appear along with the banks as 
general creditors for the unpaid portion of 
their claims. Therefore, the advances which 
were repaid by the subsidiaries to the parent 
company would not only be distributed to 
yank creditors and other unsecured creditors 
but aiso to the unsatisfied bondholders. 

It is well to bear in mind that the ad- 
vances made by the parent company to the 
subsidiaries would not be made to the good 
and strong subsidiaries but to the poor and 
weak ones and in the event of trouble it 
would be fortunate if they could pay even 
these advances dollar for dollar. If there 
should be one or two good subsidiaries 
(there probably would not be for these 
would be drained in an effort to preserve 
the whole structure) the banks would not 
materially benefit by this fact but rather the 
collateral trust note holders would benefit 
because the parent company would have 
probably advanced little or nothing to these 
subsidiaries, they would have little in the 
way of general debts, and a larger repay- 
ment would be possible on account of its 
securities. 

From the foregoing it is readily evident 
that supporting separate statements are 
very desirable and necessary to properly 
analyze the risk. If the funded debt is of a 
collateral trust nature, the only assets of 
any account of the parent company being 
securities of subsidiaries, advances to sub- 
sidiaries and cash, it will be appreciated 
that the safeness of an advance made by a 
bank to the parent company on an unsecured 
basis depends on the ability of the sub- 
sidiary to keep the advance in liquid form 
and also the ability of the subsidiary to have 
sufficient in the way of earnings to pay a 
good return on its securities and thereby 
enable the parent company to pay its in- 
terest on its collateral trust notes which it 
has issued against these securities and in 
addition show some return to the stock- 
holders of the parent company. 


QUESTION: How do you consider 
“Mutual Insurance Deposits” in the 
statement of a company? We recently 
received a statement showing such an 
item and after much talk concerning it 
with the treasurer of the company. I am 
still somewhat in doubt as to whether 


to consider it as a quick or a slow asset. 
ANSWER: I am glad that you did not 
give in easily to calling it a current asset. 
Sometimes it happens that a number of 
companies, usually in the same line of busi- 
ness, will band together and carry their own 
insurance, feeling that they can do so 
cheaper than regular insurance. I believe 
that ordinarily each company participating 
will make a certain deposit with the author- 
ized party, this deposit being made as an 
assurance that the company will pay its 
proportionate share on any loss incurred by 
the group. At the end of a certain period, 
perhaps every six months, these deposits will 
have declined somewhat from the fact that 
there have been certain losses and that each 
deposit has been drawn on for its propor- 
tionate share in these losses. The company 
is then advised to rebuild its deposit to the 
required proportion. It is therefore evi- 
dent that unless the company changes to 
another type of insurance or discontinues 
its insurance, these deposits cannot be re- 
garded as a current asset in the ordinary 
course of business. It has a quick value 
under certain conditions but that is the best 
that can be said for it. As a liquidating con- 
cern it is quick but as a going concern it 
cannot be regarded as a current asset. 


QUESTION: Would you consider 
loaning a company which had an invest- 
ment in plant that was equal to 80 per 
cent. of the company’s net worth?— 
E. S. H. 


ANSWER: The answer might be yes, and 
again it might be no. It is dependent en- 
tirely upon the nature of the business and 
various other features attending and sur- 
rounding the risk. Some lines of business, 
such as cotton mills, flour mills, etc., require 
a much larger plant investment than other 
lines. It depends upon the ability of the 
company to show a satisfactory ratio and 
keep its affairs in liquid condition in the 
face of a heavy plant investment. Also, con- 
sideration must be taken of what the cur- 
rent position would be at the peak of the 
company’s indebtedness. If the company 
has no funded or mortgage indebtedness, the 
plant being free and clear of all liens, the 
banker may expect a lower ratio, considering 
that there is an avenue to provide working 
capital by placing a mortgage issue against 
the plant. In the case of a cotton mill, 
where the plant item is very heavy, a ratio 
of 1.50 might be acceptable, provided that 
the company had no mortgage indebtedness 
against its fixed assets. 





























Outstanding 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis is constantly alert to increase 
its measure of usefulness to its ever- 
increasing number of correspond- 


ents located everywhere in the 
United States. 


To supply interested and intelligent 
co-operation which will give maxi- 
mum valueto our fellow bankers is 
an outstanding feature of First Na- 
tional Service. 


In selecting a bank to take care of 
your “Mid-Continental business,” 
consider this friendly and pro- 
gressive institution. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





Broadway-Locust-Olive 


RESOURCES OVER $140,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


66 ODERATE but definite im- 
M provement in trade during 
August was fairly general,” 
says the September letter of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank of New 
York, ‘the change in conditions being 
more significant because August is 
usually a month of slow business. More 
buyers appeared in the markets, and the 
orders placed were reported as being 
somewhat larger than was the rule prior 
to the pause in buying activity a few 
weeks ago, but forward buying con- 
tinues the exception instead of the rule, 
the spirit of caution which has been the 
guiding principle being adhered to in 
most trades.” 


EFFECT OF THE DAWES PLAN ON 
AMERICAN TRADE 


The contemplated participation in 
the prospective $200,000,000 loan to 
Germany does not represent the most 
vital interest of Americans in the de- 
velopments growing out of the London 
Conference, according to the current is- 
sue of the Guaranty Survey, published 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. It continues: 

The necessary readjustments of trade be- 
tween the several countries directly in- 
volved in the transfer of reparation pay- 


ments niust affect our commerce with these 
and with other countries as well. Banking 
and credit conditions also in this country 
must sooner or later be influenced by the 





financial aspects of the economic recovery 
abroad which is anticipated. : 

It is impossible to foresee precisely the 
nature and the extent of these effects. In- 
tensified competition with certain branches 
of American industry and growing markets 
for the products of other branches may be 
expected. And increasing foreign demand 
for American capital investments will prob- 
ably play an important part in the vast re- 
adjustments which the effective functioning 
of the new machinery will involve. In some 
quarters the apparent menace to domestic 
interests and in others the new or revived 
opportunity for service and for profitable 
employment of our resources is emphasized. 
Undoubtedly the ultimate net results of the 
reconditioning of European industry and 
trade, however, will be on the whole bene- 
ficial to our own. 


MANUFACTURES IN 1923 


Manufacturing activities in this coun- 
try in 1923 were evidently far better 
than in 1921 and may turn out to com- 
pare favorably with the phenomenally 
high record of 1919, according to the 
National City Bank of New York. This 
indication, says the bank’s T'rade 
Record, is distinctly subject to revision 
by reason of the fact that the census 
returns of manufactures in 1928 thus 
far given to the public only include a 
dozen groups of manufactures. But, it 
is pointed out, as the aggregate value of 
their outturn in 19283 is more than 
$500,000,000, against only $274,000,- 
000 in 1921 and $373,000,000 in the 
high record year of 1919, the sugges- 
tion that the full record of 1923 will 
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materially exceed 1921 and perhaps ap- 
proximate the high record of 1919 
seems justified. 

Commenting further the Record says: 


Take locomotives, for example. The total 
outturn as reported by the census of 1923 
is in value $215,393,000, against $102,023,- 
000 in 1921 and $156,270,000 in 1919. The 
number of wage earners employed in loco- 
motive manufacturing in 1923 was 30,627, 
against 15,583 in 1921 and 26,715 in 1919; 
and wages paid them $51,867,000 in 1923, 
against $20,473,000 in 1921 and $38,799,000 
in the former high record year 1919. 

Wool carpets is another example of 
the big jump in 1923 as compared with 
the earlier years. This unexpected increase 
may be due in some degree to the stimula- 
tion resulting from the building activities. 
But whatever the cause, the census record 
of value of wool carpets turned out in 1923 
is $197,402,000, against $103,881,000 in 1921 
and $123,254,000 in 1919. The number of 
wage earners in the wool carpet industry in 
1923 was 34,472, against 22,922 in 1921 and 
22,953 in 1919; the wages paid them in 1923 
were $47,565,000, against $28,705,000 in 1921 
and $24,216,000 in 1919. ‘Typewriters and 
typewriting materials is another example of 
the growth. The total value of the output 
in 1923 is reported by the census office at 
$52,230,000, against $41,789,000 in 1921 and 
$52,738,000 in 1919. 

Taking the entire number of establish- 
ments for which 1923 returns have been re- 
ceived, the total outturn is $605,457,000, 
against $273,903,000 in 1921 and $373,282,- 
000 in 1919. The number of wage earners 
is 86,612, against 57,735 in 1921 and 72,092 
in 1919. The wages paid in 1923 were $125,- 
054,000, against $69,053,000 in 1921 and $86,- 
834,000 in 1919. These figures indicate that 
in the record thus far established by the 
dozen industries for which 1923 reports are 
at hand the value of the output, the number 
of wage earners, the sums paid as wages 
and the annual average wage were higher 
in 1923 than in 1921 or 1919. The average 
annual wage paid in these industries was in 
1923 $1444, in 192] $1196, and in 1919 $1204. 
The average wage paid in the industries for 
which figures are thus far available is in 
1923 about 201%, per cent. greater than in 
1921 and practically 20 per cent. greater 
than in 1919. 

While the dozen industries for which 1923 
reports thus far received form, of course, an 
extremely small percentage of the 350 in- 
dustries included in the full census report, 
the fact that the aggregate value of the out- 
turn of these dozen industries in 1928 is 84 
per cent. greater than in 1921 and 35 per 
cent. greater than in the former high record 
year 1919, suggests that the United States 


is at least likely to maintain her rank at the 
head of the list of world manufacturing 
nations. 


SAYS BANKS ARE PAYING TOO LIBERAL 
INTEREST RATES 


That many banks in the United 
States have sought to increase their 
business on a false basis, and that an 
adjustment is necessary in the rates of 
interest allowed on deposit accounts, is 
a statement made by The Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New 
York, in its August business review. 
This review says: 


Competition among banks, when on a 
sound basis, has had an excellent effect, but 
there is at least one form of competition 
that has proved unhealthy. This began to 
show itself some time ago when, in many 
localities, banks seeking to swell the volume 
of their deposits offered the public the in- 
ducement of liberal interest rates on cur- 
rent checking accounts. Some banks, be- 
cause of the pressure of competition, are 
now known to be paying 4 per cent. and 
even more to customers whose funds are on 
deposit subject to check. 

The position of commercial and savings 
banks. in the matter of interest payments 
is wholly different. Savings banks need carry 
no large cash reserves, their funds are not 
subject to payment on demand, and they 
can place their funds in long-term invest- 
ments and mortgages, the interest rates of 
which do not fluctuate. Commercial banks, 
on the other hand, must keep their funds 
readily liquid, and necessarily are governed 
in their operations by money market con- 
ditions and money market rates. The meas- 
ure of their income is found in rates cur- 
rent on their loans, and those rates are now 
at the lowest level of a number of years. 

No business can be permanently success- 
ful that is too costly. Banks cannot pay 
out more than they earn, and at the same 
time succeed. It is the history of bank 
failures in the United States that not a 
few disasters of the past found their reason 
in the pressure exerted by high operating 
costs, and the need to earn revenue sufficient 
to meet those costs. Where business judg- 
ment was sacrificed for rapid growth—in 
other words, where banks paid higher rates 
of interest on deposits than they were war- 
ranted in doing— they in turn sought loans 
that also carried a high rate of interest. 
Unwarranted risks were taken, and instead 
of conservatism, there was bred a spirit to 
“take a chance” because of the larger 
amount of income that could thus be earned. 
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of a 
Real Bank 


, NONAL F 
RY 2p, 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 





Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers success. 
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Federal Commerce Trust Company 
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With the situation in the money market 
what it is, it is timely to gise ihe ugiat to the 
particular comnetition whi-n of late has led 
so many banks neyond reas naliue limits in 
the ;ayment of inierest on current accounts. 
All hanks have not been at fault in this 
matter. Many have exercised judgment and 
restraint, choosing to grow b: merit rather 
than through buying accounts. But tore 
than > sufficient number of them, tecaus: of 
their desire either to gain business or to re- 
tain business against the assaults of their 
competitors, have brought themselves into 
an uncomfortable situation. The services 
rendered by banks to the public are in gen- 
eral much more costly than before, and the 
margin of profit has narrowed constantly. 
When, in addition to costly services, high 
rates of interest are paid on deposit ac- 
counts, the burden is too heavy by far. 

\tter all, the careful customer’s first 
thought in considering his banking relations 
is that of safety. The rate of interest 
earncad by a checking account should be a 
secon iary consideration. Banks which have 
place; themselves on a competitive basis so 
far ». actually to go out and buy accounts 
have viven a false idea of what is best in 
banking relations—an idea that, in view of 
the ney market ease, needs now to be 
Seriously amended. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $86,000,000.00. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


In its current review of business as 
influenced by crop conditions, the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, calls attention to the difference 
between conditions this year and last. 
Last year, says the review, the farmer 
did not make the expansion of business, 
and his position would not put an end 
to it. But this year “it is the farmer’s 
party.” 

The report shows an analogy be- 
tween 1879, 1896 and 1924. In those 
former years short crops and distress 
in Europe created a demand for wheat 
which brought prosperity to the United 
States. This year only average crops 
in Europe and a 40 per cent. reduction 
in the Canadian wheat crop will leave 
this country as the chief source of the 
world’s supply. 

Canada led the world in wheat ex- 
ports last season, with Argentine 
second. European stocks have been re- 
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Capital and Surplus 


OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


When you think of Buffalo think of the 
“Qld Marine” which has served its cor- 
respondents faithfully and with diligence 
for seventy-four years. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


- $20,000,000.00 





























duced. Germany and Italy are eating 
war bread. The American wheat crop 
of 589,000,000 bushels of winter wheat 
already harvested, and 235,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat expected, will 
supply the demand and bring prices that 
will be profitable to the farmer. The 
outturn in Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska is 261,000,000 bushels this year 
as against 148,000,000 last year. In 
dollars it is figured as worth $244,000,- 
000 on the farms, which is more than 
double what was realized on wheat in 
those three states last year. 

In a summary of the crops the farm 
value is given as $7,734,000,000 this 
year, which is nearly $700,000,000 
more than last year’s value. 

The report gives a statistical analy- 
sis of business which is generally 
favorable and concludes as follows: 


Advanced prices for farm products attest 
the demand. There is not only assurance of 
a market for the yield of the farms, but of 
prices that mean profit. 

The recession in business has been con- 
fined largely to manufacturing, notably in 
four lines: iron and steel, motors, textiles 
and leather. The volume of trade has re- 
mained large. The sag in manufacturing 
was tied up with the accumulation of in- 
ventories, but no period of forced liquida- 
tion is in prospect. 

It must be held favorable that the long 
dispute in Europe over reparations and war 
settlements seems to be nearing the end. 
Money is plentiful and interest rates are 
low. Transportation facilities are adequate. 
Inventories are being reduced. Political 
parallelism between 1924 and 1896 may not 
exist, but economic conditions justify the 
citation of history and warrant the fore- 
cast that both agriculture and industry are 
good enough to promise a considerable 
period of what is commonly termed pros- 
perity. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 























CONVENTION DATES 


Delaware—at Rehoboth, September 4. 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York—at Rye, N. Y., October 8-10. 


CHEMICAI, CELEBRATES 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has started on its second century 
of business. During its “centennial year” 
the bank has been going through its old 
records and advertising incidents of its 
early days to show the striking changes in 
handling similar types of business in the 
twentieth century. 


IRVING-COLUMBIA CELEBRATES 
24TH YEAR IN BRONX 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, celebrated its twenty- 
fourth year of service in the Bronx, by 
opening its new Fordham office at East 
Fordham Road and Marion avenue. 


MECHANICS & METALS OPENS 
BRANCH 


The Mechancis & Metals National Bank, 
New York, has opened a new branch at 
Forty-first street and Madison avenue under 
the management of R. W. Gould. To comply 
with the national banking law, which pro- 
hibits the opening of branches by national 
banks, the branch which has been maintained 
at 125th street and Amsterdam avenue will 
be transferred to the new location. Busi- 
ness will be carried on at the former uptown 
site, but instead of having a branch there, 
the bank will maintain an office. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
REPORT 


General Motors Corporation, during the 
first six months of 1924, after all charges, 
shows surplus available for dividends of 
$27,061,990, according to an announcement 


made last month. The regular quarterly 


dividends on the debenture and preferred 
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stocks, requiring $3,462,160, were paid, after 
which there remained for the common stock 
$23,604,830, or the equivalent of $1.14 per 
share on the 20,646,337 shares outstanding. 
Two quarterly dividends each of 30 cents a 
share on the common stock were paid, total- 
ling $12,386,164, leaving a balance of $11, 
218,666 carried to surplus account from 
earnings. 

The corporation’s statement of earnings 
reflects the earnings of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration and General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation only to the extent of dividends 
received. If the General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s equity in the undivided profits of 
Fisher Body Corporation (60 per cent.) 
and General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
(100 per cent.) were included, the amount 
earned on the common stock of General 
Motors Corporation for the first six months 
of this year would be $28,600,701. This is 
equivalent to $1.39 per share on the 20,646,- 
337 shares of no par value common stock 
outstanding, and compares with $2.18 per 
share earned on the common stock for the 
first six months of 1923 on the same basis. 

The corporation’s policy of manufacturing 
cars during the winter months in quantities 
to meet the contemplated spring demand 
was followed during the past winter, but 
due to the general business recession which 
developed, the sale of cars by dealers and 
distributors to consumers this spring was 
below the estimated demand, so that pro- 
duction was curtailed during the second 
quarter in order that stocks of cars on 
hand, including cars in the hands of dealers 
and distributors, could be more quickly re- 
duced to normal; this accounts for the 
sharp reduction in earnings for the second 
quarter as compared with the first quarter 
of this year. 

While substantial progress has been made 
in reducing stocks, curtailed production is 
being continued during the third quarter in 
an effort to establish permanently healthy 
and sound conditions in the industry and 
particularly among dealers and distributors; 
the extent of this curtailment will neces- 
sarily depend on the demand for and sale 
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A New Service 
Covering Mamet and Media 


The Far East 


1—Complete advertising campaigns in Japan and 
China planned and executed by experts. 


2—Fullest co-operation extended to Advertising 
Agencies to whom usual agency commission is 
allowed. 


3—Translation work of all kinds including the print- 
ing of catalogues, circulars, etc., carried out in 
our own printing establishment in Tokyo, which 
is the finest in the Far East. 


4—Dependable market reports furnished. 


5—Circulation analyses and lowest advertising rates 
obtainable from any source supplied for every 
publication in the Far East. 


6—The Trans-Pacific Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc. which offers this Service maintains 
the only American Advertising organization in 
Japan, and through its New York Office acts 
as Special Representative in the United States 
and Canada of The Jiji Shimpo, Japan 
Advertiser, Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka 
Asahi and The Trans-Pacific. 


Headquarters for Far Eastern Advertising hon 
Squ 
Trans-Pacific Advertising & Service “ 
Bureau, Inc. oh 
JOSEPH P. BARRY, Vice-President | this 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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of cars to consumers, which will no doubt 
be governed by general business conditions 
existing during this period. 

Net earnings available for common stock 
dividends for the first six months show 
$23,604,830, or within $1,170,774 of the $24,- 
775,604 required for the full year’s dividend 
on the common stock, so that there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the earnings 
for the entire year will exceed dividend re- 
quirements by a substantial amount. 

From the standpoint of deliveries by deal- 
ers and distributors to consumers, 1923 was 
the largest year in the corporation’s histery. 
The retail deliveries during the first seven 
months of 1924, 435,366 cars and trucks, 
were only 7.8 per cent. below the deliveries 
in the corresponding period of 1923. 


MAKES A STUDY OF NEW YORK 
BANK STOCKS 


The Bankers Capital Corporation of New 
York has recently issued a comparative 
quotation bulletin on national banks, state 
banks and trust companies in New York 
City. This bulletin shows in the case of 
each bank the capital, surplus and profits, 
and deposits as of June 30, 1924, as com- 
pared with the corresponding date a year 
ago; the book value and the market value 
of its stock on June 30 this year as com- 
pared with a year. ago; the earnings per 
share during the year ended June 30; the 
rate of dividends paid and how payable; 
and the approximate yield. The Bankers 
Capital Corporation buys and sells bank and 
trust company stocks and other financial 
stocks, and negotiates the purchase and sale 
of control of financial institutions. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR 
PACIFIC BANK 


The opening on August 18 of the new 
home of the Pacific Bank in Pershing 
Square, New York, directly opposite the 
Grand Central Terminal, marks a new era 
in uptown banking development in the fact 
that the Pacific Bank is the first, having 
other offices, to establish its main office in 
this district. 

During the last decade practically all of 
the city’s largest banking institutions have, 
one hy one, established an important office 
in this center. 

The history of the Pacific Bank dates 
back to the year following the Pacific coast 
gold -ush of ’49. The newspapers of the 





Plowshares— 


Lumber— Hides 


—_ tiny industries— 
a foundry, a saw mill and 
a tannery—mark Buffalo’s 
beginning as a manufactur- 
ing center. 


4 From this humble nucleus 
rose the great cordon of in- 
dustries which today encircle 
the city, more varied than 
that of almost any other 
American City. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


which has helped 
Buffalo to grow 











day were filled with glowing descriptions of 
the wonderful Pacific Coast and its great 
gold fields. It was, therefore, natural that 
the new institution should be named 
Pacific Bank. In the early days the bank 
was located at Broadway and Grand street 
in what was then the center of the textile 
industry, with which the Pacific Bank has 
always been prominently identified. 

The capital and surplus of the bank has 
grown from $1,467,713 on August 15, 1914, 
to $2,705,494 on August 15, 1924. Deposits 
during this period have increased from $5,- 
883,000 to $33,736,000. 

The bank makes a special study of the 
merchandising problems of its customers. 
As a part of this study, it maintains a 
series of current business charts which are 
on exhibition in its conference rooms. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENT 


The Industrial Finance Corporation, New 
York, has declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 11, per cent., payable on August 
1 to holders of record as of July 21. 














The Security 
of Usefulness 





MILLIONS OF TELEPHONES 
BELL SYSTEM 














HE Bell System’s net gain in stations owned 
by it in 1921, was 580,176; in 1922, 600,658; 
and in 1923, 891,342. 
Over 700,000 telephones will be added this year 
at the present rate of growth. This growth 
evidences the usefulness of the service. 
Year by year the number cf people nearby or 
at great distances who can be reached by tele- 
phone, increases by hundreds of thousands. 
The value of the telephone is increased as the 
service expands. 
The usefulness and value of the service form 
the basis of the Bell System structure. 
They have resulted in steady earnings and an 
unbroken dividend record of over forty years. 
A. T. & T. Company’s stock pays 9% dividends. 


It can be bought in the open market to yield over 
7%. Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


SELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


‘The People’s 
Messenger”’ 
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LONGACRE BANK STARTS BUSINESS 


Designed to provide special service to the 
banking and financial needs of the zone be- 
tween Forty-second street and Fifty-ninth 
street on the West Side of New York, the 
Longacre Bank, newly chartered and or- 
ganized, has opened its offices at the corner 
of Eighth avenue and Forty-third street. 
The officers include Frederick K. Teipel. 
president; Herman H. Kahrs, Sr., and Sol 
Berliner, vice-presidents, and George A. 
Kelly, cashier. The board of directors is 
composed of the following: Sol Berliner, 
Cord Bohling, Louis F. Darmstadt, August 
Eggert, Herman H. Kahrs, John L. Scho- 
feld, George Stadtlander, T. Elliott Tolson, 
Herbert Yates and Frederick K. Teipel. 


TO ERECT NEW BUILDING 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York has contracted for 
the construction of its new bank and office 
building at the southwest corner of Broad- 
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The Corporation Manual 





Twenty-fitth Edition, 1924 


A systematic arrangement of the stat- 
utes affecting both foreign and domes- 
tic business corporations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 


in addition to adequate and increased bank- 
ing space will provide greatly increased fa- 
cilities for the United States Safe Deposit 
Company. 

The new location will be on the present 








New building to be constructed for the United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York 


way and Seventy-third street, on the corner 
Opposite its present location, the company’s 
increasing business having made necessary 
new and enlarged quarters. 

The new building will be five stories high, 
of stcel frame, fireproof construction, and 





site of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, for 
which a new church edifice, together with a 
parish house, will be erected immediately to 
the west of the new bank building. Henry 
O. Chapman is the architect who prepared 
the plans. 











Vault Engineers 
The Wolke Co Phila. Pa 
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Th st Single Contract for 
safe pees Vaults Ever Placed, 


HE Vaults for this ‘magnificent edifice, now 

being installed by THE MOSLER SAFE CO.. 

represent the last word in modern vault con- 
struction, by virtue of the embodiment of 








The ONLY metal which will successfully 
resist burglarious attack by torch and drill 


THE MOSLER SAFE Co. 





Largest Safe Works in the World 
375 Broadway, New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities ~ Factories HAMILTON, OHIO 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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J. A. STEWART PASSES HIS ONE 
HUNDRED AND SECOND 
BIRTHDAY 


John Aikman Stewart, chairman of the 
board of the United States Trust Company, 
celebrated his 102d birthday on August 26, 
and his friends in the financial district 
showered him with telegrams of congratula- 
tion and flowers. 

Although he has not been active in the 
affairs of the institution for about two 
years—or since passing his 100th birthday— 
Mr. Stewart retains all of his faculties and 
a keen interest in the news of the financial 
and business world. 

His business friends say Mr. Stewart 
possesses a record unsurpassed by any other 
man in the country, so far as length of serv- 
ice is concerned. Until he was 100 years 
old he took an active and keen interest in 
the affairs of his institution, and drove to 
his office in the Wall street district almost 
every week. These trips have now been 
given up, and all of his time is spent at his 
home in Morristown. Mr. Stewart enjoys 
good health, despite his feebleness. 

A native of New York, Mr. Stewart is 
the oldest living graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, having completed his studies there 
in 1840. His early business career was with 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road from 1840 to 1842, and from 1842 to 
1850 he was clerk of the New York Board 
of Fducation. From 1850 to 1853 he was 
an actuary of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and in the latter year organized 
the United States Trust Company, and was 
its secretary until 1864. He was president 
of the institution from 1853 to 1902, except 
for two years during the Civil War, when 
at the call of President Lincoln he served 
as Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 
He has been chairman of the United States 





Trust Company since. Mr. Stewart is a 
member of the Union League Club and has 
been a member of the board of trustees of 
Princeton University since 1868. 

During the earlier years of his life Mr. 
Stewart was particularly interested in trust 
funds. In later years his studies extended 
to practically every branch of the banking 
business, and to his leadership is attributed 
much credit for the growth of the institu- 
tion of which he is the head. 


F. LeMOYNE PAGE IN CANADA 


F. LeMoyne Page, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Trust Company, Pittsburgh, left 
last month on an extended trip through 
Canada, as the guest of Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke. 


FEDERATION BANK NOW HAS 
$6,300,000 RESOURCES 


The Committee on Banking of the New 
York State Federation of Labor reported 
recently that the Federation Bank of New 
York had in its fifteen months of existence 
built up resources of $6,300,000. 

“The Federation Bank of New York is a 
permanent monument to the constructive 
ability, the power and influence of the New 
York labor movement,” said Peter J. Brady, 
president of the bank, in his report. “It is 
one year and three months old, is already 
classed as a $6,000,000 institution, and is 
growing steadily. In this very short space 
of time we have obtained the ranking of 
the largest labor bank in the East and the 
second largest in the United States. A re- 
port of our financial condition as of August 
15, 1924, shows our total resources to be 
approximately $6,300,000.” 

Referring to the withdrawal of Treasury 
Savings Certificates and Postal Savings 
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Stamps by the Treasury Department, the 
report continues: 

“We are picking up where the Govern- 
ment left off, for in the stimulation of 
thrift among wage earners, labor banks and 
the influence they wield have a primary 
function. 

“We will continue to encourage deposits 
by union members and their families and 
will give them the highest rate of interest 
in return for the use of their money, pos- 
sible under conditions as they prevail. 

“We have convinced the skeptics in the 
community and demonstrated to the business 
world the power and resources of our move- 
ment. Our prestige is higher than at any 
time in our history. Not only have we been 
successful in the first flush of enthusiasm, 
but, since we are essentially a bank without 
fads or frills, we have laid the foundation 
for steady and continuous growth. 

“When the New York State Federation 
of Labor meets again we hope to be able to 
report that the Federation Bank has at- 
tained total resources of $10,000,000. We 
should make this goal with ease at the 
present rate of growth.” 


TO FINANCE LABOR BANKS 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Security Corporation filed papers 
with the Secretary of State recently. 

Although no definite information was 
available, it was reported that the corpora- 
tion would finance ten labor banks, to be 
operated by the brotherhood in Eastern 
cities. One would be located in Albany and 
others in Buffalo, Syracuse and Newark, 
New Jersey. 


MORRIS PLAN LOANS INCREASE 


Reports from the ninety-six Morris Plan 
banks and companies, organized by the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation and operating 
in 106 American cities, show that 241,000 
loans were made in the first six months of 
1924, for an aggregate sum of $58,750,000. 
This is $8,000,000 more than for the same 
period in 1923. The total number of loans 
made on the Morris Plan to June 30 was 
2,680,000, and the amount $527,560,000. 


MILLER WITH CHASE NATIONAL 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Samuel H. Miller, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, has been associated 
with the bank for the past thirty-five years. 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“Ohe 
OURIH SIRE 


inquiries 
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NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 




















£stablished 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New \ ork) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION | 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives | 
Prompt and Careful Attention 

















INTERNATIONAL fELEPHONE 


After graduating from Eastman College at 
SURPLUS 


Poughkeepsie, he entered the service of the 


bank on June 30, 1889, as a messenger. 
‘ 6 For the quarter ended June 30 the Inter- 


TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK national Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
DECLARES DIVIDEND tion reports a surplus of $534,607 after in- 


me _ a terest, depreciation referred dividends 
I'he board of directors of the Tradesmens ‘ P » P 





National Bank of Philadelphia, has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $3.50 per 
share (being at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum) on the capital stock of the bank, 
payable August 1, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 31. 


and minority interest in the surplus of its 
subsidiaries. This compares with $379,207 in 
the second quarter of 1923. For the six 
months ended June 30 the surplus was 
$976,820, against $745,810 in the same period 


of last vear. 








A snapshot taken on the opening day of the new home of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. Among those shown in the picture are O. P. Vreeland, president ; Henry H. 
Holmes, vice-president and C. Edward Schlich, secretary and treasurer. The building 
was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect and engineer, of New York 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


pape is better in New England. 
This improvement in business is not 
yet quite tangible enough to be expressed in 
volume of orders or output, for at this 
writing we are still in the midst of “summer 
dullness” in many lines, but the clouds over 
our major industries have lifted and there 
is positive assurance of better things in 
store for the immediate as well as the more 
distant future. In the textile industry there 
are still many mills that are either shut 
down or running on part time, but the num- 
ber of these mills is decreasing and not 
increasing. Some of the specialty mills are 
even working full time and the opening of 
fall lines in the great woolen industry is 
looked forward to not only with interest but 
with confidence. 

In the shoe industry we are almost in- 
clined to say that a new era of industrial 
peace has dawned. Perhaps it is too early 
to make that statement confidently, but in 
any event several of the important shoe 
centers have made substantial progress dur- 
ing the past two months in the delicate task 
of cutting wages and enlisting the aid and 
co-operation of the labor element. Most of 
the shoe factories report an improvement 
in orders for fall and winter delivery and, 
all in all, the outlook in the shoe industry 
is better than it has been for a long time. 

Hardware manufacturers are feeling bet- 
ter. Foreign trade of the big hardware units 
is still a rather negligible factor but domes- 
tic business is improving. Some months 
ago production was cut and has since been 
readjusted to demand, and the whole in- 
dustry is now making steady and substan- 
tial progress, keeping pace with the normal 
and steady building program. Other and 
miscellaneous manufacturing units in New 
England report improved business. Orders 
are still based pretty largely on immediate 
neeis but business is steady, prices are 
stable and “inquiries” seem to indicate that 
dealers are gradually approaching a frame 
of mind where re-stocking will begin. 


Financial and banking conditions are 
sound and while the demand for money is 
slack and large amounts are accumulating 
in the banks, the bankers are confident of 
a revival of demand in the early fall. There 
is nothing to indicate any immediate change 
from the present low level of rates. 

Real estate is moderately active. Prices 
have dropped materially and the greatest 
activity just now is in suburban home prop- 
erty. Several of the New England cities 
are slightly over-supplied with office and 
general business buildings and two and 
three-family houses, but there is a steady 
demand for single houses of moderate cost 
and also for city apartments. Factory 
property is again showing some signs of 
life. . 

Building costs have dropped substantially 
this summer, the labor situation in building 
circles has remained comfortable, and while 
there has been a decrease in the amount of 
new work started during the past month, 
there is enough work under way and in 
sight to keep the whole building industry 
comfortably occupied for the balance of the 
year. 

Retail business is fair. Consumers are in- 
sistent on low prices but display a very 
gratifying purchasing power. Collections 
are a little slow but have shown some im- 
provement in the past two weeks. Losses 
on bad accounts are not above normal and 
reports of business failures do not indicate 
any unusual strain in any one industry or 
locality. 


& 


AN INTERESTING TEST ‘ 


At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., an interesting 
test was given recently of steel for the 
construction of vaults and safes. 

The test was conducted by J. G. Donald- 
son, vice-president of the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, and was for the purpose of demon- 
strating “Donsteel,” the invention of Mr. 
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Arab Moon 


ONG white walls and slim brown tree trunks, fronds above that 

ie move . . . and are still. Water that ripples and whispers. 
Drifting fragrance of hidden flowers. Doors—leading to mystery. 
Over it all, the sky—blue as no northern sky was ever blue— 
drowned in liquid gold, warm with a drowsiness that takes a life- 
time’s tension from you. You don’t need to be efficient any more. 
This is North Africa. 
Spinalongthehard whiteroadsabovetheMediterranean,alla-dazzle 
under the sun. Shop for magic carpets, gorgeous leathers, rainbow 
silks. Hear the flutes in the starlight, and watch the dancing 
girls, the holy men, the snake charmers, thefantasias of the East! 
Twenty-six hours from Europe—and Europe is six days from 
America. You step on board a French Liner in New York and 
are under French Line management until you see the Statue of 
Liberty again. Steamships, hotels, motorcars—to run youright out 
into the Sahara. All guaranteed by those red funnels with black 
tops that stamp the service sterling. 


‘dreneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
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Method of Ventilation 


sion will be sent on request. 
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To Bank Executives— 


Vacations with pay are investments in 
health and: ambition! 


Vacations are investments of great earning power 
if the benefits are not lost by the return of your 
employees to badly ventilated ofhces. 
with unheated fresh air 
maintains a healthful and invigorating atmosphere 
indoors, and repeatedly pays 
increased efficiency of your organization. 


4 A descriptive booklet with list of references by permis- 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 1808 


GERDES 





The Gerdes 


for itself through the 











Donaldson which has been recently per- 
fected. A demonstration was first given of 
the ease wtih which high carbon and copper 
bearing steel could be penetrated by means 
of the oxy-acetylene torch, followed by a 
similar test of Mr. Donaldson’s new metal. 
The temperatures at which these experi- 
ments were conducted were as high as 6500 
degrees Fahrenheit; indeed, one expert has 
placed them above 7800 degrees. Such heat 
is said to be three-fifths of the sun’s 
heat at its surface. In a heat so blasting 
that iron and fire-brick caught fire and 
burned, “Donsteel” was unaffected after 
fifteen minutes’ exposure. In other experi- 
ments with this compound Mr. Donaldson 
has found it intact after 320 minutes. 
“Donsteel” is already in commercial use, 
and is being used in the building of many 
new bank vaults, among which are those of 
the Atlantic National Bank, Boston, and 
the Chemical National Bank, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Total resources of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence on June 30, 1924, 
were in excess of $119,000,000, and deposits 
were $103,914,871.55. The condensed state- 
ment follows: 





RESOURCES 


United States Government se- 
curities $ 30,587,913.62 
Loans and discounts ....................... 27,146,193.63 
Real estate mortgages 15, 488,616.78 
Bonds, stocks and _ short 
notes ...... ecesancassen 
Banking houses ~ ~ 
Customers’ liability account, ac- 
ceptances, commercial credits, 
GON, csenu m 1,341,169.14 
Other assets ... 335,240.93 
Call loans aii .---.$9,553,741.79 
Due from banks, 
bankers and U. 8S. 
Treasury ... ---- 9,148,521.82 
 _ ea - 2,755,888.71 











21,323,419.94 
1,986,980.00 














21,458,152.32 





$119,667,686.36 





LIABILITIES 
IIE cicetsssaninins $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus, undivided paeeee and re- 
serves .... eenne 8,705,697.43 


Reserved for ‘interest, “taxes, ete. 
Acceptances, commercial credits, 

Rs. TID ccmcesieniccntcisincsinnenieninns 
Deposits ....... 


1,705,948.24 


1,341,169.14 
103,914,871.55 


$119,667,686.36 








Officers of the Industrial Trust Company 
are as follows: 


Samuel M. Nicholson, chairman; H. 
Martin Brown, vice-chairman; Florrimon 
M. Howe, president; Joshua M. Addeman, 
George W. Gardiner, Eben N. Littlefield, 
James R. MacColl, Ward E. Smith, William 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 





Are Showing the 





———_—____— 


Extreme Styles of the Season 


as well as 
More Conservative Models 


Comprising 
Draped Wraps, 


Full and Medium Length 
Coats 





Also a Very Fine Collection 
of the new Styles in 
Neckwear and Muffs 





126 West 42nd Street New York 
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G. Roelker, and Howard W. Fitz, vice- 
presidents; Earl S. Crawford and Robert 
J. Connery, assistant secretaries. 


NEW BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED BY 
THE THOMAS M. JAMES COMPANY 


The Thomas M. James Company, bank 
architects, Boston and New York, are mak- 
ing plans for extensive additions and al- 
terations and a complete new banking room 
in the Park Building at Fitchburg, Mass., 
recently purchased by the Worcester North 
Institution for Savings. ‘This will include 
new vaults and a complete new equipment. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., the same archi- 
tects are planning the reconstruction of 
the banking rooms of the Portsmouth Sav- 
ings Bank. An extensive alteration is also 
to be made to the bank building of the 
West Hudson Trust Company, Harrison, 
N. J. In Boston a branch banking room 
for the First National Bank is being 
equipped on Boylston street, and the new 
banking rooms of the Atlantic National 
Bank in Post Office Square, among the 
largest and finest in New England, are 
rapidly approaching completion. 


BOSTON BANK CHANGES NAME 


The hyphenated name of the Common- 
wealth-Atlantic National Bank is to dis- 
appear—to the satisfaction of depositors of 
that growing institution—and the shorter 
and singularly appropriate title is here- 
after to be The Atlantic National Bank. 
In the words of President George S. Mum- 
ford, “the change is made for greater con- 
venience and in the interest of simplicity.” 
the Comptroller of the Currency has 
authorized the change. 

Thus the institution returns to a name 
long and favorably known in the early days 
of Boston banking. Back in 1828, almost 
a century ago, a charter was granted the 
\tlantic Bank to do business as a state 
bank, a Federal charter having been ob- 
tained thirty-six years later, or in the Civil 
War days of 1864. 

For three-quarters of a century the 
Atlantic National Bank played an important 
part in the business life of Boston, and 
at the time of the merger with the Metro- 
politan National in 1912, had reached a 
total of assets of around $5,000,000. 

The Fourth National which merged with 
the Atlantic in 1912 was a much younger 
institution, having been established as a 
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To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects It is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 


By Giving Them a You can do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them about 

your bank and its services. 


This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


To-day is not too soon to 
begin a campaign for new 
business. 


Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


ae 
a 
OF New York 


The Way is Clear. 


Begin Building Now. 


1 
sy 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o5r 








“market” bank in 1875 with a capital of 
$250,000, which was increased by successive 
stages to $1,000,000. At the time of the 
merger wtih the Atlantic its deposits were 
in the vicinity of $8,000,000. 

At this time the Commonwealth Trust 
Company, which was later to form one 
division of the consolidation, had deposits 
of $14,000,000. 

In June, 1913, the consolidated Fourth- 
Atlantic Bank had deposits of $13,861,000; 
on December 31, 1915, they stood at $18,- 
622,000 and on May 1, 1917, they had grown 
to $28,409,000. In 1928 a merger was ef- 
fected with the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany. 

Today the Atlantic is one of the three 
largest banks in New England, with re- 
sources of $93,872,000. Capital is $4,500,000, 
surplus $3,419,989 and deposits $81,000,000. 
Herbert K. Hallett is chairman of the board 
and George S. Mumford president. 




















Encyclopedia of 
Banking and Finance 


Compiled by GLENN G. MUNN 


Contains 600 pages and over 
3000 terms relating to money, 
credit, banking practice, his- 
tory, law, accounting and 
organization, foreign ex- 
change, trusts, investments, 
speculation, markets and 
brokerage. 


600 pages—Price delivered $10 


Examine this New Book at Your Own Desk 


coupon below you may exam- 

ine this important new book at 
your own desk without cost or obliga- 
tion and decide for yourself whether 
you wish to keep it for your financial 
library. 

You will find in this book under 
one cover a description of every 
term, expression or phrase used in 
banking and finance. This means 
not just a dictionary definition of 
various terms but a complete treatise 
on the subject and a list of references 
to additional books for those who 
wish to investigate any particular 
subject in greater detail. 


B: simply signing and mailing the 


One of the most valuable features 


of the book is the inclusion of the 
complete text of all important legis- 
lation involving business or finance 
such as the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, the National 
Bankruptcy Act, the Bill of Lading 
Act, the Cotton Futures Act, etc. 


By keeping a copy of this book on 
your desk you may have available 
at any time information on any sub- 
ject that is liable to come up in 
connection with your daily work. 


But don't take our word for this. 
See and examine the book for your- 
self. Mail the coupon today before 
the first edition is sold out. 





Approval Order 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray Street, New York City. 


..1924 





You may send me on approval one copy of your new ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


I will remit $10 or return the book to you within five days after I receive it. 





Bank 
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Southern States 
Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1ine Dasney 


IDSUMMER finds business conditions 
in the South materially improved. 

The high price of cotton has added mil- 
lions to the buying resources of the district. 
In most sections, the condition of the crop 
is good, having shown marked improvement. 
Naturally weather conditions in August 
and September will have an important bear- 
ing on the outcome. 

The rice crop of Louisiana and Arkansas 
is much heavier than it was last year, and 
the drought hasn’t injured it materially. 
The first of the new crop came to market 
during the last part of July. The price 
is good. 

In sugar, the situation is not so en- 
couraging, for there will be a light crop, and 
the price is ridiculously low. Still, there 
has been an indication of strengthening 
prices, and the planters, the most incor- 
rigible optimists, have plucked up a little 
courage. 

Retail and wholesale trade hesitated while 
the economic developments were unsettled, 
which explains the greater than seasonal 
recessions during the first part of the sum- 
mer, and extending even into July. Busi- 
ness should improve from now on and im- 
prove rapidly. 

In the retail trade, sales and stocks gen- 
erally declined in June, the latest month for 
which anything like complete figures are 
available, and the movement seems to have 
carried into July. The index number of 
sales in June was 96.6 per cent., according 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of the sixth 
district. This compares with 104.6 in May. 
Stocks on hand were 6.7 per cent. lower in 
June than the month before. Sales for 
June were 84 per cent. lower than during 
the same month last year, but for the first 
half of 1924, they were only one-half of 
1 per cent. lower than for the first half of 
1923. Stocks at the end of June were 2.4 
per cent. larger than at the same time last 
year. 


Business in the retail stores averaged 
8.4 per cent. less in June than in the same 
month of 1923, in the sixth district. The de- 
cline was lowest in Chattanooga—5.8 per 
cent. New Orleans made the next most 
favorable showing, with a decline of 6.3 per 
cent. Other declines were registered as 
follows: Savannah, 7.3 per cent.; Birming- 
ham, 8.5 per cent.; Nashville, 10.4 per cent.; 
Atlanta, 11.2 per cent.; Jackson, 12.4 per 
cent. 

In the wholesale trade, the June _busi- 
ness was smaller than the May, or for the 
same month last year. Electrical supplies 
is the only line showing an improvement. 
June sales were 14.5 per cent. heavier than 
May’s, and 12.8 per cent. higher than busi- 
ness in June, 1923. 

The declines in the other lines compared 
with May may be attributed largely to sea- 
sonal influences, but the unfavorable com- 
parisons with June of last year are due 
partly to the lower price levels now pre- 
vailing, partly because business was running 
at a somewhat slower pace until the crop 
situation began to shape up. 

Compared with May, the wholesale lines 
in June report decreases as follows: Gro- 
ceries, 7.6 per cent.; dry goods, 10.4 per 
cent.; hardware, 8.2 per cent.; furniture, 
24.4 per cent.; shoes, 21.8 per cent.; sta- 
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National Banking Association 


Charleston, S.C. | 


Established 1834 








| The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 
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' Audits a Systems 
| for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and | 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- — 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 























tionery, 17 per cent.; drugs, 5.2 per cent.; 
farm implements, 19.8 per cent. 

The weather has been favorable to lumber 
manufacture, but the mills are keeping their 
production very close to their orders, and 
are not accumulating heavy stocks. Their 
output has been from 80 to 85 per cent. 
of normal. 

Building has continued in bigh gear for 
the most part, with a slowing up in certain 
localities. In New Orleans, the building per- 
mits issued during the first seven months of 
the year passed the $15,000,000 mark—in 
other words, more than during the entire 
year of 1923, which was a record breaker. 
July’s building in New Orleans set a new 
record for one month, more than $4,000,000. 

There has been some slowing-up in man- 
ufacturing. Cotton mills in June reported 
about a 14 per cent. decrease in production. 
The same is true of the yarn manufacturers. 
Overall factories had a smaller output, but 
an increase in orders. Production of brick 
was larger, but orders were smaller. Fac- 
tories making foodstuffs operated on a re- 
duced scale. 







Naturally, there has been some increase 
in unemployment, but building operations 
and road work have taken up much of this 
slack. 

Georgia reports a surplus of common 
labor. In Florida, the situation is near a 
balance, with naval stores, farm work and 
road construction calling for large forces 
of men. The let-down in the cigar industry 
has thrown many skilled workers in Tampa 
and Key West out of employment. Rail- 
road shops in Alabama trimmed their work- 
ing sails considerably. Lumber mills, metal- 
working shops, and oil refineries of Louis- 
iana cut forces, while the sugar planters 
report a shortage of labor. There is no 
serious unemployment in Mississippi. Con- 
ditions are more difficult in Tennessee. 

Production of pig iron in Alabama 
showed a sharp decline in June, and the 
price has been cut considerably. The June 
output was 119,507 tons, compared with 
249,268 in May and 239,589 in June last 
year. Prices in the Birmingham district 
dropped from $31 in the early part of June 
to $18.50 in the latter part. This time 
last year, they were $25. Little buying is 
reported. 

In the naval stores industry, receipts of 
turpentine showed an increase, and of rosin 
a decrease. Stocks of both increased in June. 
Prices declined. 

Savings deposits in the sixth district in- 
creased slightly. Reporting banks show an 
average increase of 7.1 per cent., compared 
with the same time last year. 

Bank leans are at a low point, while re- 
serves are high, and the same is true of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the reserve ratio 
being higher in the weekly statement on July 
16 than in any preceding report in nearly 
a year and a half. 


& 


CONVENTION DATE 
Kentucky—at Louisville, September 9-10 


S. C. BANKERS ASSOCIATION TO 
HAVE PERMANENT SECRETARY 


The South Carolina Bankers Association 
has adopted a provision for the appointment 
of a full-time secretary of the association. 
W. Latta Law has meanwhile been elected 
secretary. Mr. Law is assistant secretar} 
and assistant treasurer of the Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Columbia, South Carolina 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

with 

EXPERIENCE — Over 


fifty~- eigh 


years 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


$4,000,000.00 


OFFICERS— Experienced, capable and 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory $ 


invites your business 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 


Resources over $32,000,000 





BANKS URGE NASHVILLE-CHICAGO 
AIR MAIL SERVICE 


The banks of Nashville, Tenn., are making 
an effort to obtain regular air mail service 
between Nashville and Chicago. Realizing 
that argument might prove futile with the 
Postoffice Department at Washington, the 
American National Bank and the Federal 
teserve Bank at Nashville united to pro- 
mote a test flight. 

On July 29 Herbert L. Fox of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, and Lieut. Vincent J. 
Meloy, regular army aviator, made the flight 
in an army airplane from Blackwood Field, 
near Nashville, to Chicago, in three hours 
and twenty-nine minutes, a distance of ap- 
proximately 400 miles. 

‘The plane carried 150 pounds of mail for 
the banks of Nashville, including items total- 
ing $226,128.73. 

J. B. McNamara, manager of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Nashville, declared 
that although increased efficiency of the 
Federal Reserve System has speeded up the 
clearing of bank items materially throughout 
the United States, the development of air 
mail lines all over the country would save 
even more time. He pointed out that if 





Lieut. Vincent J. Meloy, regular army aviator, and 
Herbert L. Fox of the American National Bank, 
Nashville, also captain in a reserve flying unit, 
who were entertained after their Nashville- 
Chicago flight by C. A. Gode and F. D. Con- 
ner of the Illinois Merchants Bank, Chicago 
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Service 


Is an actual 
attainment at 


(mmerce Trust Gmpany 


Capital and Surplus 8 Million 


Kansas City, Missouri 











there had been night mail by airplane from 
Chicago to New York, the Nashville mail 
could have connected with it and saved 
much more time. He estimated that a na- 
tional system of airplane routes for the 
mail would mean a saving of from two to 
three days in mail for Western points, and 
one day to Northern and Eastern points. 

If the Postoffice Department should re- 
fuse, owing to lack of funds, to establish 
regular Nashville-Chicago air mail service, 
it is likely that the banks will establish a 
line on their own account. Federal Reserve 
officials in St. Louis, Nashville and Chicago 
are understood to be fostering such a plan. 
The planes would carry only banking mail. 
It is thought the savings in interest would 
more than pay for the service. 


FARMERS AND MERCHAN'S 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Baltimore, Md., has distributed a 
rather unusual bank statement as of June 30, 
1924. It is headed: “A Bank Statement 
That Any Man or Woman Can Understand,” 
and is arranged as follows: 


A conservative banker always 
has this indebtedness in 
mind, and he arranges his 
assets so as to be able to 
meet any ‘request for pay- 
ment. 
this purpose we have 

. Cash 550,507.90 
(Gold, bank notes and specie) 
and with legal depositaries 
returnable on demand. 

. Checks on other banks........... 
Payable in one day. 

. U.S. Government securities 404,000.00 


. Stocks and bonds ................ 646,367.56 


Of railroads and other cor- 
porations of first quality, and 
easily salable. 

5. Loans—demand 


Payable when we ask for 
them, secured by collateral of 
greater value than the loans. 

. Loans—time 
Payable in less than three 
months on the average, large- 
ly secured by collateral. 

. Banking house and Jot......... 
A conservative estimate, be- 
ing considerably below re- 
placement value. 


8. Other real estate 000... 





1,193,766.14 


1,346,478.87 
2,576,551.58 
200,000.00 


90,974.07 


Total to meet indebtedness........$7,008,646.12 


9. This leaves a captial and 
SUTPLUS Of nce ceneeeeneee everson 1 058,000.54 


Which becomes the property 
of the stockholders after the 
debts to the depositors are 
paid, and is a guarantee fund 
upon which we solicit new de- 
posits and retain those which 
have been lodged with us for 
many years. 


The officers of the bank are: Carter C. 
Osburn, president; William H. Gideon, vice- 
president; John E. Marshall, cashier; Harry 
S. Dunn and Clifford B. Winchester, assist- 
ant cashiers, and Charles C. Myers, trust 
officer. 
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5645.58 


507.90 


766.14 


000.00 
367.56 


478.87 














Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HE latest reduction in the rediscount 

rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has had little effect in the Central 
West and it is not believed that the cut 
will be followed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. One consideration which 
just now is of prime importance in the 
eastern center—the facilitating of the flo- 
tation of large issues of foreign bonds— 
is of less weight in this section, which is 
most concerned with financial activities in- 
cidental to the harvesting and marketing 
of large crops. These crops are now mov- 
ing in greater volume than usual at this 
time of year. 

Another reason why the Chicago bank is 
not likely to follow the lead of New York in 
further reducing its rediscount rate is that 
conditions which made this course seem ad- 
visable on the occasion of the last cut no 
longer exist. At that time the clearing 
house banks of both cities were operating 
under an agreement by which the rate of 
interest paid on deposit balances of 
out-of-town banks was on a sliding scale, 
based on the rediscount rates of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. This made it de- 
sirable that the rediscount rates of the two 
cities be kept somewhat in line to avoid an 
embarrassing flow of surplus funds toward 
the city maintaining the higher rate. After 
the last previous reduction in the rediscount 
rate the New York banks withdrew from 
this arrangement, so that the latest cut will 
not automatically lower the rate of interest 
to be paid on out-of-town balances. Chicago, 
therefore, can hold to its present rediscount 
rate of 4 per cent. without any disad- 
vantage from this source. It may be said 
with reasonable certainty that that course 
will be followed. 

The Chicago rate of interest on out-of- 
town halances is now 2 per cent., com- 
pared with 1%, per cent. in New York. If 
any readjustment takes place it probably 
will be in the direction of a scaling down of 


the Chicago rate by means of a limitation by 
individual banks of the amount of deposit 
which will be allowed the 2 per cent. rate. 
This limitation probably will be based on the 
average of balances carried over a certain 
period. 

There has been no change during the last 
month from the general ease of money con- 
ditions. Commercial paper is quoted at 314, 
to 3%, per cent. There is a little paper of 
choice quality offered at 3 per cent,. but 
brokers find it almost impossible to do any 
business at that figure. The outlet is mod- 
erate at best and is principally to country 
banks. Bank loans range from 4 to 5 per 
cent. and the large institutions are having 
some difficulty in keeping their surplus 
funds employed profitably. Government 
securities absorb a large amount of this 
money as short term obligations of other 
kinds that measure up to bank requirements 
are not very plentiful. 

Rediscounts at the Federal Reserve Bank 
are down to the neighborhood of $35,000,000, 
the lowest figures since the war, indicating 
that member banks have little need of the 
privilege offered by the Reserve System. 
The bank’s ratio of reserve to liabilities is 
around 85 per cent, fluctuating with changes 
in gold holdings rather than with the bor- 
rowing of member banks, and note cir- 
culation shows a constantly downward ten- 
dency. 

While there has been some increase in 
industrial activity, it is not yet sufficient 
to make any noticeable impression on the 
financial situation. The demand for money 
is slack and bankers are of the opinion that 
it is likely to remain so through the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Wholesale business is still running slightly 
behind the figures of the corresponding time 
a year ago, although it is more active than 
it was several weeks ago. An encouraging 
feature is the fact that merchants are show- 
ing more interest in the covering of their 
needs for next fall and buying of this kind 
is assuming fairly large proportions. Stocks 
are in wholesome condition and the supply 
of textiles and other commodities in the 
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hands of wholesalers and jobbers is so scant 
that some complaints about inability to make 
deliveries promptly enough to suit buyers 
are heard. This gives a firm tone to the 
markets for silks, woolens and cottons, al- 
though in the latter there has been a little 
more disposition to hold back orders since 
the last Government crop report, indicating 
an increase in the probable yield this season. 
Hardware buying is more active and the 
tendency of prices is upward. 

Retail business has been going ahead 
briskly since warm weather set in and there 
is promise that much of the ground lost 
because of the lateness of spring will be re- 
gained. ‘There is a good demand for sea- 
sonal lines of merchandise such as light 
apparel, vacation supplies and household 
furnishings. 

The most favorable development of the 
last month -has been the sharp advance in 
prices of grains and livestock. This has 
inspired a much more cheerful sentiment, 
especially in the agricultural regions. An 
unusual feature of the rise is that it comes 
at a time when the producer will receive 
much of the benefit from it, and the pro- 
ducer has been quick to take advantage of 
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the situation by marketing his products in 
large volume. Wheat 35 cents higher than 
it was before the new crop began to be 
harvested, corn selling at more than $1, and 
hogs at the highest prices since last fall, 
give strong reasons for confidence in the 
future which has taken the place of much 
distress talk heard earlier in the year. A 
wheat crop larger than last year’s seems 
assured, and while the yield of corn may be 
1,000,000,000 bushels short of that of 1923, 
that shrinkage may not be an unmixed evil 
when the increase in price is considered. 

Demand for steel is improving and this 
is beginning to be reflected in more activity 
at the mills, although schedules have not 
yet risen much from the recent low point of 
40 per cent. of capacity. The railroads are 
buying track materials freely, implement 
makers are revising upward their produc- 
tion programs and taking more steel, while 
there has also been an increase in the de- 
mand from automobile manufacturers and in 
the structural department. Pig iron is 
steady around $20 and surplus stocks are 
pretty well cleaned up. 

Building operations are going ahead in 
large volume and there is a heavy move- 
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ment of materials both on the railroads 
and from yards. Steel fabricators in this 
district are doing more figuring than at any 
other time this year, indicating that archi- 
tects and engineers are trying to clear their 
boards befure fall and that the activity of 
construction work is likely to be well sus- 
tained through the remainder of the year. 
Buying from this source is responsible for 
the increase in activity of structural steel, 
the impression seeming to be that the low 
point in the movement of prices of these 
materials has been passed. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Indiana—at 
11-12. 

Investment Bankers Association — at 
Cleveland, September 22-24. 

American Bankers Association—at Chi- 
cago, September 29-October 2. 

National Association of Bank Women—at 
Chicago, September 29-October 2. 


Indianapolis, September 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER, A. I. B. 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


\. G. Willson of the collateral loan de- 
partment of the Cleveland ‘T'rust Company, 
has been elected president of the Cleveland 
Chapter, the American Institute of Banking. 
W. P. Abbot of the Central National Bank 
Savings and Trust Company was elected 
first vice-president; William Dunn of the 
National City Bank, second vice-president; 
H. ‘lt. Jamison of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, treasurer, and O. Rieder, Pearl Street 
Bank, chief counsel. 


J. F. L. FITZGERALD PROMOTED 


J. F. L. Fitzgerald of the escrow division, 
real estate loan department of The Cleve- 
land ‘rust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected assistant treasurer of the company 
last month. The appointment was made at 
a meeting of the board of directors. Mr. 
Fitzyerald has been with the bank for three 
years, coming to his present connection from 
a ten-vear association with the Land Title 
Abstract Company. In that connection he 
was for four years assistant secretary in 
charge of the title examining department. 
He iv considered an authority on the sub- 
ject. He is a graduate of Georgetown 
University (L. L. B., 1911) and was ad- 
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Architect's drawing of the new home of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative National 
Bank, Cleve'and, Ohio. _R. G. Nairn, of Cleveland, was the engineer of construction. Safe deposit 
and security vaults are being installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., of Hamilton, Ohio. 


mitted to the bar at the age of 22, prac- 
ticing for a short time in Washington, D. C., 
where he was born. 


CLEVELAND TRUST OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


Heralding a greater Madison district with 
the opening of the new Hilliard road bridge 
now under construction, The Cleveland Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, announced the 
opening of a new bank last month at Madi- 
son and Arthur avenues, Lakewood. The 
new office is to be known as the Madison 


Heights Bank of the company, according to 
vice-president F. H. Houghton in charge of 
the trust company’s branch management 
department. Mr. Houghton also announces 
that A. R. Andress has been named man- 
ager of the new branch. Mr. Andress is at 
present manager of the company’s bank at 
Madison avenue and West 124th street, 
where he will be succeeded by Andrew 
Bobey. 

The new bank preserves to The Cleveland 
Trust Company the distinction of maintain- 
ing fifty-three neighborhood banks in and 
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near Cleveland, inasmuch as it takes the 
numerical place of the Garfield Bank of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, whose serv- 
ices were recently consolidated with the 
main office of the bank, Euclid avenue and 
East Ninth street. 

The closing of the Garfield Bank is “a 
move for better service and more eco- 
nomical management,” according to an an- 
nouncement sent to Garfield customers by 
President Harris Creech. 


CHARLES P. CLIFFORD 


Charles P. Clifford, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, died sudden- 
ly on July 24, near Fifield, Wisconsin, where 
he was spending his vacation. Mr. Clifford 
was in charge of the foreign department, 
and had been continuously connected with 
the bank since 1889. He was prominent 
in the Foreign Trade Council, having been 
one of the speakers at the convention in 
Boston this year. He was born in Cook 
County, just outside Chicago, on May 3, 
1871. He was a Knight Templar in the 
Masonic fraternity, a member of the Mystic 
Shrine, of the South Shore Country Club, 
Union League Club and of the Illinois Bait 
Casting Club, of which he had been presi- 
dent. He was an enthusiastic angler, and 
annually visited the waters of Northern Wis- 
consin, where his skill always brought a fine 
mess of fish to his creel. 


CORN EXCHANGE JOINS ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST 


The fifth largest banking institution in the 
United States will be open for business in 
its newly completed twenty-story home when 
The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chi- 
cago joins the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, and becomes an integral part of 
that organization, on September 29. The 
first event in this significant consolidation 
occurred on April 9, 1923, when the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank and The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company were merged to 
form the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
and moved into the partially completed 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building. 

In the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
are combined three of the oldest banks in 
Chicgo, and much of the commercial and 
industrial progress of the Middle West is 
bound up in the history of those organiza- 
tions. Their combining into a single insti- 
tution is a natural outgrowth of the need 
of this section of the country for ever 
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greater banking facilities. The capital and 
surplus of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany are $45,000,000 while the total deposits 
exceed $400,000,000 and the total resources 
aggregate close to $500,000,000. ‘Trust funds 
in the care of the institution amount to 
more than $500,000,000. 

The completed Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building occupies the entire block bounded 





New Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago, 
which will house the combined Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company 


by LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy 
streets, the old site of the Grand Pacific 
Hotel and the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank. Rising 260 feet above the sidewalk, 
it is the largest and finest office building 
in Chicago and the third largest office build- 
ing in the world. The light colored Indiana 
limestone makes it one of the distinctive 
buildings of Chicago’s loop district, and its 
colonnade of Ionic pillars on Jackson 
Boulevard is unique in the city. Five floors 
and two basements in the new building con- 
stitute the banking quarters of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, and the most 
modern facilities in every department of 
finance are here offered the largest family 
of bank depositors in the West. Over 200,- 
000 customers are served in the savings de- 
partment on the first floor, and more than 
20,000 commercial depositors carry accounts 
in the commercial department. Ample 
provisions have been made also for the thou- 
sands of customers in the foreign banking, 
trust and bond departments, while the safety 


vaults of the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit 
Company have capacity for 45,000 boxes. 

The main banking room, lined with 
twenty-four sixty-foot columns, and extend- 
ing the entire block from Clark to LaSalle 
street, is finished with Cunard pink marble 
imported from Italy. The running counters 
and trimmings of the tellers’ cages are 
Tavernelle rose marble of a slightly lighter 
color in pleasing harmony with the rich 
tone of the walls and columns. The appro- 
priate mural decorations, which were done 
by Jules Guerin, form the crowning feature, 
adding colorful and artistic interest to the 
architectural beauty of the room. 

John J. Mitchell, who was president of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank from 
the time he was 26 years old, is now active 
head of the consolidated institution. Mr. 
Mitchell has devoted more than fifty years 
of his life to the bank, and recently said he 
wanted to work twenty years more before 
retiring. Ernest A. Hamill, for many years 
president of The Corn Exchange National 
Bank, is serving as chairman of the board. 

Bankers visiting Chicago during the A. B. 
A. Convention, September 29 to October 2, 
are invited to call and inspect the new 
quarters. 


BANK STATEMENT SHOWS GAIN 


The statement of condition of the Central 
Manufacturing District Bank of Chicago 
as of June 30, 1924, shows total resources 
of $9,530,376. The capital of the bank is 
$500,000, surplus $500,000 and undivided 
profits $113,101. Deposits as of June 30 
had reached the total of $7,909,647. William 
N. Jarnagin is president of the bank, and 
Frank I.. Webb, vice-president and cashier. 


TWO CHICAGO BANKS COMBINE 


The University State Bank of Chicago has 
recently taken over the Central Hyde Park 
Bank. The capital of the former bank has 
been increased from $200,000 to $800,000, 
and the deposits of the amalgamated in- 
stitution are over $3,000,000, giving the com- 
munity in which the bank is located a very 
strong institution. George H. Young, who 
was president of the Central Hyde Park 
Bank, has been made a vice-president and 
director of the University State Bank, and 
Arthur M. Whitmore, who was cashier of 
the former bank, is now a cashier of the 
amalgamated institution. The former of- 
ficers of the University State Bank, (. W- 
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Hoff, president; J. W. Hays, vice-president, 
and Osborne N. Norcott, assistant cashier, 
retain their positions. 

The University State Bank has been in 
existence five years, while the Central Hyde 
Park Bank started business twenty-three 
years ago. 


R. P. TITUS MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 


According to an announcement by J. L. 
Johnston, president of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company of St. Louis, the board of 
directors recently elected R. P. Titus vice- 
president of that institution. 

Before coming to St. Louis, in 1914, Mr. 
fitus was secretary to the late Speaker 
Champ Clark in Washington, later acting as 
secretary to Governor Hamlin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington during 
the period of organization of the Federal 
Reserve System. He came to St. Louis in 
1915 as secretary to J. L. Johnston, then 
president of the Liberty Bank, and in 1916 
became manager of the credit department. 
In 1918 he was elected assistant cashier and 
in the consolidation of the Liberty Bank 
with the Central National was elected assist- 
ant vice-president. In April 1921 he was 
elected vice-president of the Security Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Texas, but returned in 
the fall of the same year to the Liberty 
Central. 

Mr. ‘Titus is also secretary-treasurer and 
(lirector of the Reserve Security Company of 
St. Louis, besides being a director of the 
First National Bank of Madison, Illinois. 
He was born in Leesburg, Virginia, and 
attended the public schools in Washington, 
D.C. He prepared for college at the Kent 
Schoo!, Kent, Conn., and took the academic 
Course at Columbia University, New York 





R. P. TITUS 


Newly elected vice-president of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


City, leaving there in 1911 to become asso- 
ciated with Howard & Company, New York 
City, one of the oldest of Fifth avenue retail 
jewelry concerns. 


HAWES TALKS TO MERCHANTS ON 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, was the 
principal speaker at a recent luncheon which 
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was given by St. Louis merchants to about 
1500 visiting merchants from the South and 
Scuthwest, who were in the city attending 
the convention of the American Retailers’ 
Association, and who come to St. Louis an- 
nually to buy their fall purchases. 

Mr. Hawes delivered a message to the 
buyers on financial and business conditions. 
He declared that the financial status of 
Kurope is gradually becoming more stabil- 
ized and that soon an era of prosperity 
would prevail. Referring to the vast amount 
of money that was held by the banks, he 
stated that they were only a channel through 
which business flowed. 

“The business decline which this nation 
has experienced in recent months was purely 
a psychological condition,” said Mr. Hawes, 
“because the business situation in the United 
States was sound then, and is just as sound 
now. The outlook for a vast amount of 
business is more propitious now than it 
was several months ago, primarily because 
the farmers are getting more for their agri- 
cultural products.” 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY MAKES 
RAPID GAIN IN DEPOSITS 


The Federal Trust Company of Kansas 
City, which has only been in existence for a 
little over eight months, shows total de- 
posits on June 30, 1924, of $1,600,896.01 as 
compared with $1,194,894.41 on March 31, 
1924, and $808,122.09 on December 31, 1923. 
This bank has shown a steady increase in 
resources ever since its establishment, which 
seems amply to justify the confidence of 
its founders in the need for an additional 
banking institution in Kansas City. The con- 
densed statement as of June 30 follows: 


RESOURCES 

Loans TA LS 
TUIIIIEID  . cccachuisaiphiciohapebainceeunntiataiaibaientises * 14,135.00 
Real estate, furniture, fixtures and 

i eee 32,500.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ 7,200.00 
U. S. Liberty Bonds ....$100,000.00 
Cash and sight ex........ 444,881.84— 544,881.84 


$1,844,535.51 
LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
Deposits 


.--$ 200,000.00 
—_ 43,639.50 
- 1,600,896.01 


$1,844,535.51 


At the July meeting of the board of di- 
Milton Thompson of Jackson 
County, Mo., was added to the directorate. 
Mr. Thompson is one of the most substan- 
tial citizens of the county, having large 
real estate interests in Missouri, Kansas and 


rectors, 


Oklahoma. He is president of the Jackson 
County Park Board and a short time ago 
presented Jackson County with its first 
county park, consisting of twenty acres 
in the eastern part of the county. 

P. E. Laughlin, president of the Federal 
Trust Company, was the organizer and 
former president of the Midwest National 
Bank, and was former Assistant Bank Com- 
missioner of Kansas. 


KENT STATE BANK INSURES 
EMPLOYEES 


Group insurance for its employees has 
been provided by the Kent State Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Total coverage amounts 
to $75,000 on the lives of seventy-five em- 
ployees. The insurance was written by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
is being issued on a contributory basis, 
whereby the bank and the employees jointly 
pay the premiums. 

Under the terms of the policy, should any 
insured worker become totally and _per- 
manently disabled the full amount of his 
insurance will be paid in monthly instal- 
ments for a stipulated period. 

The insured policyholders are entitled also 
to certain service advantages, such as health 
and sanitation literature, and when sick or 
injured, to the regular care of the Metro- 
politan’s nursing service established for cer- 
tain classes of policyholders. 


MICHIGAN BANK RESOURCES OVER 
ONE BILLION 


Resources of the 583 state banks, two in- 
dustrial banks and twelve trust companies 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Banking of Michigan on July 30 aggre- 
gated $1,239,517,040, according to a tabula- 
tion by Hugh A. McPherson, commissioner. 
Commercial deposits totaled $876,699,117 
and savings deposits amounted to %673,- 
119,385. 


OPENS A NEW BANKING OFFICE 


A new banking office has been opened by 
the First National Bank and the Central 
Savings Bank, Detroit, at 14 Adams ave- 
nue, West, on Grand Circus Park. It is 
designed especially to serve the professional 
men and shops in that rapidly growing 
district. 

Charles H. Wagar, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the new office. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sos.tanp 


UBILATION has superseded pessimism 

among thousands of wheat growers in 
the Western States. Their threshing returns 
are ahead of the highest expectations. The 
markets for their grain are also sharply 
higher than generally expected—about 25 
cents a bushel higher than last year. 

The Western States, however are not yet 
revelling in any boom, nor is there any- 
thing approaching a boom in sight. In 
fact, the Western States as a whole are 
still wondering if they will have good times, 
or material improvement in general over the 
business of the past year. 

Of course the exclusive wheat areas of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and some of 
the northwestern sections have a boom in 
wheat because of the sharp reduction in 
Canadian production, the reduced harvests 
in Europe and the improved buying power 
of the Old. World. There is basis for ex- 
pecting a very material change for the bet- 
ter in the business of these areas. However, 
wheat is not the only crop of the Western 
States. It is more important than many 
professional optimists tried to make the 
country believe in the last year, when they 
were engaged in minimizing the standing of 
wheat in the economic structure of this 
territory and the country at large because 
it happened that wheat was low at the time. 
Some of these professional optimists are 
trying to undo some of their propaganda 
of the past year, for now they see oppor- 
tunities for weaving stories of a revival in 
business around the really wonderful turn 
for the better in the wheat situation so far 
as the Western States are concerned. 

Here are some very interesting figures 
from official sources on wheat in the states 
that are faring best in production this sea- 
son: Kansas is credited with a crop of 154,- 
00,000 bushels, or 70,000,000 bushels more 
than in 19238. Some grain men say that 
when the final count is made, it may be 
found that Kansas produced nearer to 200,- 


000,000 than 154,000,000 bushels. The reason 
is the high quality of the crop; it is of 
heavy berries and practically all threshing 
returns are above indications. Nebraska is 
credited with 56,000,000 bushels, or just 
double the 1923 harvest. What an increase! 
Oklahoma is credited with 51,000,000 or an 
increase of 15,009,000 bushels over 1923. 
The North Dakota crop is estimated at 91,- 
000,000, or about 18,000,000 more than the 
harvest of last year. 

One must add 25 cents or more a bushel 
to the value of this year’s wheat, as well as 
make allowance for the great increase in 
production in the four states, to gain an 
idea of the impetus that may be anticipated 
from wheat. The calculation would still be 
incomplete without allowance for the fact 
that rarely has the Western farmer pro- 
duced a crop at so low an expense as this 
year’s harvest. Wheat was cheap and the 
country pessimistic about it when seeding 
time arrived in the winter and spring wheat 
sections, and money was not easy to obtain 
for free spending on farms. There will, there- 
fore, be more margin for the wheat grower. 

Up to the opening of September the ag- 
gregate movement of the new crop, while 
considerably larger than last year, naturally 
had not reached a volume sufficient to make 
any general difference in business in this 
territory. Another reason is the fact that 
the hard times of wheat growers are too 
fresh in their minds to expect that they will 
begin to anticipate the proceeds of the new 
crop and spend freely on the scale pictured 
by some of the professional optimists. But 
there is going to be more spending by wheat 
growers in time unless the wheat situation 
undergoes a cataclysm from the present 
highly favorable position, from the stand- 
point of producers. 

Why not a wave of prosperity for the 
Western States? They yearn for it, without 
question. They are doing everything pos- 
sible to restore better times; about this, 
too, there is no question. 

Not all in the Western States are wheat 
growers, of course. Many thousands are 
corn growers. Nor are all of the Western 
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States faring as Oklahoma is faring. What 
this state has done in wheat has been noted. 
Along with her increase of 15,000,000 
bushels in wheat production, Oklahoma has 
a prospect of 74,000,000 bushels of corn, or 
double the short 1923 harvest. Kansas will 
have as much corn as last year. But 
Nebraska is very short-—the last Federal 
estimate indicated 211,000,000 bushels, or 
61,000,000 less than in 1923. Thus, less 
corn will be produced. <A lot of time is 
being wasted figuring how much more money 
the Western States and other states will 
obtain because corn is being quoted at an 
extraordinary price, but the fact is that the 
market price of corn is a poor measure of 
the returns from that crop. Cattle, hogs 
and other live stocks determine the returns 
from corn, and they are not at a level which 
will offset the shortage in production in the 
income of the Western States, the other 
sections having less corn in prospect. Corn 
at this writing gives indication of proving 
a hindrance to Western business, excepting 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. And here, too, 
the extraordinary crop situation—just the 
reverse of that in wheat—is not entirely 
welcome, even though it does not apply 
locally. 

On the cattle markets of the Western 
States there is some gloom because corn is 
so unpromising in production and so high in 
price. The usual demand for stocker and 
feeder cattle is absent during the season 
of heavy marketing of grass cattle. As a 
result, grass cattle are at an unprofitable 
level; many stock men are losing money. 
Cattle are very important in shaping the 
trend of Western business. Fed cattle are 
not at a level making possible the profitable 
feeding of $1 corn. So feeders are slow to 
buy for this reason, as well as because of 
the poor outlook for corn in the biggest 
feeding states. Pasture conditions are ir- 
regular in the cattle sections, but favorable 
on the whole in the group of Western 
States. Westward, notably in California, 
serious drought prevails. Also, the Pacific 
Northwest is dry, enlarging the supply of 
stockers on an unfavorable market. The 
demand for beef is only fair, according to 
trade reports. For better business, a better 
cattle market is needed. 

Hogs have advanced sharply, but are not 
yet in line with the sensational corn mar- 
ket. Still, hogs now moving are yielding 
fair profits. There are less to be fed, and 
a quite high market is expected. 

Sheep lead in the live stock industry. They 


have scored moderate declines in the past 
month, but are still high. Feeders are buy- 
ing actively despite the extraordinary corn 
market, because they made large profits in 
the past year and feel that conditions favor 
a repetition of profitable experiences. Also, 
a very strong wool market, with advances in 
prices for the fleece, makes for confidence in 
the sheep industry. 

Horses and mules show little change, with 
high cotton prices helping mules, and horses 
low on the whole. 

Thus, wheat, sheep and wool alone are 
giving joy to producers. Hogs are doing 
better. Corn and cattle on the whole are 
hindrances to business improvement. 

A better market is reported for lumber, 
especially in rural districts raising wheat. 
Crude oil, another important product of 
the Western States, is still weak, with ex- 
cessive production. Mining activities show 
little change. Mercantile trade is improv- 
ing very slowly. Rural merchants even in 
wheat areas are not buying heavily; they 
are conservative as a result of the experi- 
ences of the last few years of enforced 
parsimony among farmers, and say they will 
not buy until the farm demand actually 
appears. The labor situation in cities shows 
little change, as the influx of harvest hands 
from wheat fields is not so great as in the 
last few years. The growers of wheat did 
more of their own harvesting, and imported 
less labor, considerably less in view of the 
increased production of wheat. 

Financially, a very interesting condition 
prevails. It is not entirely to the liking of 
bankers, however. 

Really remarkable gains have been made 
in bank deposits in the Southwest, where 
much wheat already has moved. North 
Dakota promises to have a similar experi- 
ence. Not so many years ago New York 
was engaged at this season in supplying 
loans to the Southwest and other Western 
States to assist in financing the new crop 
movement. But lo and behold! The banks 
of Kansas City are today lending money on 
call on the Wall Street market at 2 per 
cent. One bank alone reports to the writer 
that its loans to the Wall Street call loan 
market total about $5,000,000. 

Only three and four years ago man) 
banks in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
were engaged in importuning their city cor- 
respondents to assist them by lending them 
more money. Today many of these same 
country banks are importuning their cit) 
banking connections to help them by sending 
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them some grain loans, commercial paper 
and other sources of employment for the 
funds they are accumulating. Some re- 
serve city banks are having trouble satisfy- 
ing their country connections that are plead- 
ing for employment for their idle funds. 

Some time ago the Kansas City Clearing 
House Association gave consideration to a 
proposal to reduce the interest rate on coun- 
try bank balances from 214 per cent. No 
change was made. However, some reserve 
city banks are actually telling their country 
bank connections to refrain from being so 
good to them—not to increase their bal- 
ances further, in fact, is the message going 
to country banks in some instances from 
their reserve city correspondents. 

Were corn in as constructive a position 
as erroneously assumed from inaccurate 
analyses of the high market, there would be 
a better demand for thin cattle for feeding 
purposes and country bankers would have 
more demand for money. 

Farmers, favored with a larger income, 
are paying off debts. Some remarkable ex- 
periences in debt liquidation are reported 
in wheat districts. Farm mortgage loan 
companies report great improvement. There 
is a better demand for land in the wheat 
areas. Debt paying is so popular that busi- 
ness will be affected, but the future of 
trade will be brightened. 

Had the Western States been favored on 
all of their important products as some 
have been favored in the case of wheat, they 
would today be in a position to claim that 
the old story of the fall of manna from the 
heavens was as nothing compared to their 
boon. But it’s not all wheat in the Western 
States. There is a better financial situa- 
tion on the whole, and, if live stock improves, 
there is a better promise for the purchasing 
power of this territory in the aggregate. 
But, in general, it is not at the threshhold 


of prosperity. 


CONVENTION DATES 


New Mexico—at Albuquerque, September 
12-13 

Second Regional Trust Company Con- 
ference—at Salt Lake City, Utah, Octo- 
her 7-8, 


Nebraska—at Omaha, October 22-23. 
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REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL. 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


According to a recent report made by the 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, covering 
the period of its activities up to the middle 
of July, approximately four months, loans 
and investments totaling more than $4,000,- 
000 were made by it, affecting more than 
200 banks in the Northwest. The corpora- 
tion was organized through public subscrip- 
tions to stock during the first part of this 
year in an effort to clear up the financial 
situation in the Northwest, and to aid the 
farmers to recover from post-war conditions. 

According to the report the corporation 
had assisted in the reopening of nine banks 
and by its loans of $4,000,000 has helped to 
protect deposits of more than $45,000,000. 
The loans and the number of banks affected 
follow: 






Minnesota (13 bamkS).............ccccccccocccs $ 404,000 
North Dakota (98 banks)...... sesesee 1,242,000 
South Dakota (61 banks)...................... 1,547,000 
A EEE 886,000 
Special outside cases (9 banks)............ 178,000 


The deposits in the banks aided show as 
follows: 





a $ 7,262,000 
North Dakota ieee 14,610,000 
ee as SF 
TEL ccainticstuntapstdeainaieesiagnnasintanidin 5,636,000 





In discussing the reopening of banks in 
the Northwest territory the report says: 

“The corporation has assisted in reopening 
nine banks, which is not a large number con- 
sidering the number which have been closed 
within the last two years. It has preferred 
to assist the going bank rather than to re- 
vive a closed bank, which, if revived, would 
only add to the difficulties of the territory 
later by bringing on unbusiness-like com- 
petition in the struggle for sufficient business 
on which to exist.” 

Although the corporation was organized 
too late to be of assistance in seeding, a few 
cases were considered. A start has been 
made in purchasing cows, sheep, hogs and 
other farm animals and selling them to the 
farmers at cost plus a small margin to cover 
expenses. Two hundred local committees 
have been organized to assist in this work. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


CONTINUED gradual falling off in 

volume of distribution of commodities 
and production in basic industries has char- 
acterized the summer months in the Pacific 
States region. The falling off has been a 
steady one since February, being more pro- 
nounced in June than in any other one 
month. ‘The declines have been from high 
levels of the recent winter, however, and 
while somewhat rapid, have not fallen far 
below “normal.” The Federal Reserve Agent 
at San Francisco reports that, using the 
index of debits to individual accounts in 
the Twelfth District, and taking 100 as nor- 
mal, the index had only fallen to 96 in June, 
dropping from 113 in February. Through- 
out this season interest rates have been easy 
and available credit abundant, strangely 
enough, so that while business men are pro- 
ceeding with caution, business in general has 
been going on about as usual forthe summer 
season. 

In the field of agriculture, however, the 
general outlook is not so rosy. In practically 
all of the states west of the Rockies, with 
the possible exception of Arizona, the year’s 
rainfall has been way under normal. This, 
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following a dry summer last year, has re- 
sulted in serious conditions in some sections. 
In Arizona rainfall has been ample this sum- 
mer, and agricultural conditions are good. 
Some scattered rainfall was experienced in 
some localities, particularly in mountainous 
districts, in July, but this was not ample 
and came too late to aid most growing field 
crops which depend on natural precipitation. 
Figures compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for instance, 
show as follows in the case of the total 
vield of wheat: 
Estimated Actual 
1924 1923 
bushels 
cee 3,928,000 16,157,000 


bushels 


California sila 


Idaho ae ....15,734,000 30,115,000 
Oregon .......... 14,656,000 28,010,000 
Utah ..... .. 4,233,000 6,567,000 





Washington .... -...25,339,000 61,743,000 


It must be borne in mind when scan- 
ning these figures that last year’s crop was 
a record one for this entire section, and the 
comparison is hardly fair, but at any rate 
tends to show that the 1924 yield will fall 
way below normal. 

All other field crops will suffer by the 
drought, perhaps not as seriously as in the 
case of wheat, however. In cases where the 
acreage planted has been as large as in 
former years, the yield this year will not 
be so great per acre and will be of a poorer 
quality. Those crops under irrigation have 
not suffered in the same ratio as the others, 
but in California, particularly, the water 
supply has been so low that even lands under 
irrigation have not been nearly sufficiently 
watered. 

Tree crops have of course not suffered 
as much as field crops. Damage in most 
cases may be said to be to quality rather 
than to quantity. The California yield of 
apples, pears prunes, apricots, peaches, and 
cherries will not be far below levels of other 
years. Grapes, dependant more on’ fallen 
moisture, will not be so abundant as in 
1923 by perhaps 25 per cent. in the total 
yield. Utah’s important crop of sugar beets 
is estimated 20 per cent. lower than the 
yield in 1923, although the acreage p! inted 
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is fully 15 per cent. greater. ‘lhe poor yield 
is laid to the dry spring, which caused poor 
germination. Washington’s apple crop is 
expected to drop from a total of 31,357,000 
bushels produced in 1923 to about 21,000,000 
bushels expected in 1924. 

The continued dry spell is also playing 
havoe with live stock raisers. All over this 
section of the country, raisers report water 
supply now more of a problem than feed. 
In Caiifornia, with the hoof and mouth epi- 
demic practically stamped out and quaran- 
tine regulations gradually being lifted from 
formerly infected sections, growers who had 
hoped to turn their stock into ranges for 
pasture find no available ranges in condition 
for stock grazing. In practically all range 
locations, except possibly in Arizona, and 
parts of the mountainous districts of Idaho 
ind Montana, there has been no rain of 
consequence since mid-winter, and already 
stock are being turned into stubble fields 
which are usually reserved for the fall 
months. Unless there is a generous fall of 
rain in the early autumn, a condition may 
come to pass which in its serious effects on 
the livestock industry may surpass anything 
on record. 

The drought has created a_ situation 
with reference to the fire hazard which is 
most beyond the ability of officials to 
andle. Many serious fires have been oc- 
curring all summer, and while as a_ rule 
they have by desperate measures and heroic 
efforts been confined to small and invaluable 
timber areas, considerable valuable property 
is been destroyed as well as many year's 
growth in fine timber lands and water sheds. 
rhe situation has led to the closing of many 
of the forest regions to any human passage 
of any kind, particularly the more inac- 
cessible mountain districts, where fires are 
irdest to cope with. Propaganda is spread 
m every hand by all civic organizations, and 
the strictest surveillance is exercised by 
Federal and state authorities over sections 
where persons are allowed. 

_industric al activity continues the recession 
rom winter levels, although the figures for 

ne 1924, the latest available, are only 

gitly below those of the same month in 
1923. Lumber production in June this year 
ecreased 16 per cent. as compared with 


May, but even this decrease is not as great 
Sayear ago. Activity in lumber continues 

‘0 be bolstered by the export demand, the 
mestic market remaining unusually slug 
} 


gish. Statistics from Portland port clearing 
records show that in the first half of 1924 
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187,000,000 feet of lumber were shipped 
abroad and 127,731,976 feet were shipped 
to domestic ports, as against 127,000,000 
feet exported and 92,529,000 feet domestic 
n 1923. 

The petroleum industry in California 
seems on a more stable footing as months 
pass In June production declined 5 per 
cent. as compared with May, but the con- 
sumption of gasoline was below refinery 
production, hence stored stocks of refined 
products increased slightly. Building activ- 
itv continues the decline noted last month, 
figures taken from twenty principal cities 
of the region showing for June 1924 a total 
of 9980 permits to a value of $28,197,633 as 
against 11,825 in June 1923, totaling 339,- 
491,790. The employment situation is prac- 
tically stable, with some unemployment 
reported from metropolitan centers in un- 
skilled lines, but nothing of a serious nature 
at all. 

In general, therefore, while there seems to 
he some depression in all econdinic lines as 
compared with the record of the winter just 
passed, and while agriculture faces a_har- 
vest season with curtailed yields as com- 
pared with record years, the note that may 
be sounded from this quarter is one of hope 
and optimism, and business proceeds as 


usual on a normal, even keel. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Nevada—at Elko, September 19-20. 

Second Regional ‘Trust Company Confer- 
ence— at Salt Lake City, Utah, October 7-8. 

Arizona -at Prescott, October 24-25. 


BANK OF TTALY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND 


Increase in the rate of dividend and 
placing the payment on a quarterly basis, 
was recently authorized by the directors of 
the Bank of Italv and the Stockholders 
Auxiliary Corporation, San Francisco. 


This action of the two organizations will 
increase the dividend for the combined 
shares to $14 a vear, effective September 
30, when the first payment, under the new 
plan, will be made to stockholders of record 
September 15. 

“In changing the dividend period from a 
semi-annual to a quarterly basis,” said A. P 
Giannini, president of the two institutions 
“we are making it possible for our stock 
holders to benefit by more frequent dishurse 
ments. This is a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment, particularly since many people pay 
income tax, insurance premiums, and other 
periodic obligations quarterly. 

“The increase in the dividend to S14 a 
share, from $13.50, is amply justified. The 
progress our institution is making and the 
desire on the part of the directors that the 
stockholders should profit by this prosperity, 
as frequently as the dictates of conserva- 
tive banking permit, prompted this present 
action.” 

During the first six months of this year, 
the Bank of Italy recorded the greatest 
growth in its history. Its resources are in 
excess of $325,000,000, and its banking cap 
ital, together with that of the Stockholders 
Auxiliary Corporation, places it among the 
nation’s largest institutions. Its more than 
half-a-million depositors place the Bank of 
Italy at the head of all banks in the United 
States in this particular. 


CHASE EDITING HOUSEORGANS IN 
LOS ANGELES 


M. E. Chase, formerly in charge of the 
bank service department of the American 
Bond and Mortgage Company, Chicago and 
New York, and prior to that connected 
with the Harvey, Blodgett Co., St. Paul, is 
now editing houseorgans for western banks 
Mr. Chase has had many years of banking 
and publicity experience and was at one 
time advertising manaser of the State Kank 
of Evanston, Tl. Mr. Zhase’s business is 
now located in Los Angeles in the Security 


Building. 
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| Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


By J. W. ‘Tysox 


Hil. rapid rise in wheat prices, ac- 

‘ompanying, and in some degree, no 
doubt, reflecting, the reports of damage to 
the Western Canadian crop as the result of 
drought, has had the effect of maintaining 
md, in fact, improving the general agricul- 
tural situation which plays such an impor- 
tant part in business and banking in Canada. 
rhere can be no doubt that the early reports 
of damage to the Canadian crop were ex- 
iggerated in Chicago. It is vet early for 
definite estimates, but the rust menace is 
passing. ‘The net result now promised is a 
considerably smaller wheat crop than the 
record yield of last year, but on the basis 
of price the decline in yield should be large- 
ly overcome, and on the basis of profit to 
the farmer and renewed buying power the 
returns should) be materially 
Sentimentally, too, it is evident that the ef- 
fects of high prices have more than offset 
the decline in yield. Also the advance has 
no doubt reflected confidence that European 
financial conditions are on the mend: and 
that this will mean improved buying power 
for Canadian products. 


improved. 


The effect of a profitable harvest, as now 

promised, despite a decline in yield from 
last year’s high record, should make itself 
felt in an improved movement of goods. 
This should be particularly the case in 
Manitoba where a bumper crop is in the 
making, and where conditions have been 
very dull as the result of that province 
having poor returns last year, despite the 
‘ig crops in Western Canada as a whole. 
In the other Western provinces the results 
should add impetus to the improvement 
started last fall. In the Eastern provinces 
rop conditions are generally good, although 
the season is late. 

\t the moment business throughout the 
country is comparatively quiet. Conditions 
n the lumber trade are reported as being 
unsatis ctory. In the manufacturing in- 
(ustries, factories in general are working 


at reduced capacity, although the automobile 
and allied trades are fairly well employed 
and activity continues in the pulp and 
paper industry, despite the fact that the 
edge has been taken off the demand for 
newsprint. In the wholesale trades the 
volume of business is fair. At this writing 
it is yet too soon for Western merchants to 
make commitments in view of already ex- 
tended credits and past experience as to the 
uncertainties of the crop, but inquiries are 
not encouraging. Altogether the outlook 
for improvement in autumn business de 
pends pretty much on the crop returns. 

Reductions in current loans in Canada of 
*16,120,000, of bank loans abroad $6,290,000, 
of Canadian call loans $7,400,000 and of 
call loans abroad $5,350,000, a total of over 
$35,000,000 during the month, are shown by 
the latest government return of the Cana 
dian chartered banks and may be taken as 
an indication of the seasonable concentra- 
tion of liquid capital for the financing of the 
new crop. With the contraction in current 
commercial credits there was a decline close 
to $25,000,000 in demand deposits, indicating 
that these funds were employed by busi- 
ness, thus, to some extent at least, adjusting 
the situation and offsetting the curtailment 
in business seemingly indicated by the 
smaller current loans. 

An analysis of Canadian production shows 
it to be approximately %$2,900,000,000. ‘This 
does not include the value of manufactured 
products; while no definite figures are avail- 
able in respect of this it is estimated that 
the net value, after deducting the value of 
the raw materials used, was %$1,150,000,000 
The big grain crops in the West last year 
were a strong factor in causing the total for 
agriculture to reach $1,342,000,000, while the 
mineral production rose to $214,000,000. The 
products of the fisheries were valued at 
$42,000,000 and of furs at $16,700,000. ‘The 
value of the forest products, including lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, was estimated at ap 
proximately $284,000,000. 

As to the European situation it is pointed 
out that prior to the war, Germany took a 
large and increasing volume of our mineral 
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output in addition to many other raw ma 
terials. The other countries of western 
Europe also were large buyers of Canadian 
materials and products. During recent 
years these countries have been able to buy 
only small quantities of Canadian products, 
partly on account of industrial depression 
which crippled their industries and partly 
because of their currency depreciation. It is 
generally recognized that a successful settle- 
ment of the European situation, prospects 
for which are now brighter than for some 
time, would mean a gradual but definite 
revival in purchasing power and demand 
in the countries of Western Europe. With 
the stabilization of currencies for which the 
Dawes Plan provides there should be a 
gradual expansion in the imports of Cana- 
dian products. It is significant that even 
under the existing handicap purchases of 
Canadian products by France, Germany and 
Italy are expanding materially. This indi- 
cates what may be expected to result from 
commercial recovery and currency stabiliza- 
tion in these countries, and it indicates also 
the reason why business has followed the 
London conference with interest. 
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SIR EDMUND BOYD OSLER 


Perhaps no name in Canada stands higher 
for public service than that of Osler. And 
now the last of four illustrious brothers, Sir 
Edmund, has passed on, dying at his home 
in Toronto on August 4 at the age of 79. 

As the president of the Dominion Bank, 
as a director of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, as head of the investment house of 
Osler and Hammond and as a member of 
the boards of a long list of prominent 
financial corporations and public institutions 
Sir Edmund Osler was known not only 
across Canada, but throughout the financial 
world. He was the fourth son of the late 
Rev. F. L. Osler and Mrs. Osler, and was 
born at the Tecumseh Parsonage, Simcoe 
County, on November 25, 1845. The late 
Sir William Osler, world-famous physician 
and lecturer; the Hon. Featherston Osler, 
for many years a judge of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal, and B. B. Osler, Q. C., a famous 
criminal lawyer, were brothers, and as they 
rose to high places in their professions, Sir 
Edmund became a leader in the realm of 
banking and finance. 

Edmund Boyd Osler began his financial 
career as a junior clerk in the unfortunate 


Bank of Upper Canada. Upon the collapse 
of that institution he, with the late Henry 
Pellatt, founded a brokeage business and 
financial agency. This connection lasted for 
fifteen years and terminated in 1882, when 
with H. C. Hammond he organized the 
present firm of Osler & Hammond, finan- 
ciers and stock brokers, of Toronto. The 
Canadian papers record as his two outstand- 
ing services his connection with the 
Dominion Bank and the Canadian Pacific 


The late Sir Edmund Boyd Osler who was president 
of the Dominion Bank of Canada 


Railway. For many years he held the presi- 
dency of the former and before his election 
to that office had been a vice-president of the 
institution for some years. In the Canadian 
Pacific Railway he was an associate of the 
late Lord Mount Stephen in the enterprise 
and a director of the company—an office he 
held until his death. 

In 1896 Sir Edmund was elected to the 
Dominion House of Commons for West 
Toronto and continued to represent that 
constituency for twenty-one years. He was 
created a “Knight Bachelor” in Januar} 
1912. In addition to the activities alread) 
mentioned, Sir Edmund at the time of his 
death was president of the Canada North- 
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west Land Company, the Victoria Loan 
Stock & Realty Company, and the Toronto 
Ferry Company, and a director of the 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Company, Cal- 
gary & Edmonton Land Company, the Im- 
perial Oil Company, Ltd., the International 
Petroleum Company, Ltd., and the Commer- 
cial Cable Company. He was also a trustee 
of the Mackay Companies and a member of 
the Advisory Board in Canada of the North 
of Scotland Canadian Mortgage Company. 


THE BANK ACT 


Instead of a decennial revision of the 
Canadian Bank Act, there will for some 
time, according to present indications, be 
frequent demands for amendments which 
ure likely to bring changes each session, in 
the opinion of the Ottawa correspondent of 
The Financial Post. This situation is due 
to the energies of a group in the house to 
whom matters relating to banking and 
finance generally are of prime importance. 

To some extent the appearance of the 
“ginger group” among the Progressives was 
due to the fact that as the main body of 
the Progressives do not take advanced 
enough ground on banking, the other fellows 
broke away. The Progressives generally 
favor measures which, they say, will help 
break up the “banking monopoly,” but for 
the most part they are not banking re- 
formers, and’ do not pose as such. _ The 
subject is a little too deep for them, and 
bein» naturally canny, they are inclined to 
follow, rather than lead, in such matters. 


PT 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 


Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


- - - = §$4,000,000.00 
2,750,000. 00 


But with the members of the “ginger 
group” it is different. They have been im- 
pressed greatly by the banking legislation in 
the United States during the last ten or 
fifteen years, and they have come to the 
conclusion that some of it, at least, might 
well be copied in Canada. It is useless to 
say to them that, our banking system being 
different from that of the United States, it 
is impossible to expect that American bank- 
ing legislation generally would be suited to 
Canadian conditions. To this the reply is 
that in some important respects the Cana- 
dian system should be changed, and they are 
not loath to change it. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The August letter of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce says of the present business 
situation in that country: 

“The present quiet state of business is 
only to be expected, as July and August 
are the dullest months in the year for do- 
mestic trade. One of the hopeful features of 
the situation, however, is that the total 
volume of freight traffic on our railways has 
heen greater than a year ago. The loadings 
for the whole of Canada during the first 
half of 1924 amounted to 1,401,236 cars, as 
compared with 1,287,265 cars for the first 
half of 1923. ‘This increase is attributable 
in large measure to the heavier movement 
of grain from the prairie provinces. ‘The 
number of cars loaded in western Canada 
for the week ending June 28, for example, 
amounted to 18,783, as compared with 
13,475 for the corresponding week of 19238. 
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38,722 cars were loaded, as compared with 
40,965 cars a year ago. 

“Exports of Canadian products during 
June were valued at $87,218,747, or $7,700,- 
000 less than in June a year ago, but con- 
siderably in excess of exports for June in 
former years. For the three months ending 
June the total value of Canadian products 
exported was $240,250,376, as compared 
with $223,357,642 for the corresponding three 
months of 1923. Our imports, however, 
showed a decided decrease, the total value 
being $198,657,221, as against $237,079,210. 

“Manufacturers are, generally speaking, 
finding some difficulty in keeping their 





plants operating at a satisfactory capacity, 
and orders continue to be of a day-to-day 
character. .\ great number of manufactur- 





ing units found it necessary either to cease 
or to curtail operations during July than 


at any time during the earlier months of 

HALFONTE- the year. There is no evidence, however, of 
acute depression in any important locality, 

ADDON HALL and the attitude of wholesale buyers is due 
to a disposition to proceed conservatively 
ATLANTIC CITY until the extent of agricultural production 
can be accurately measured. Meanwhile our 
mining, forestry and other primary indus- 
tries, as distinct from manufacturing, are 


Hospitable, homelike. For 
more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels, now 
combined in ownership and 
management, have been the NANTON PRESIDENT OF DOMINION 
natural choice of ‘cultivated, BANK 

interesting people—bent on 
happy, health-giving days by Sir Augustus M. Nanton, of Winnipeg, 
the sea. In addition to Sea formerly a vice-president of the Dominion 
Bank of Canada, has been elected president 
to succeed the late Sir Edmund B. Osler. 
In the near future Sir Augustus will leave 
Winnipeg and take up his permanent resi- 
American Plan Only. Always dence in Toronto. 

Open. Illustrated Folder and 
rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


for the most part active.” 


Bathing and Boardwalk ac- 
tivities, Golt, Tennis, Yacht- 


ing, Fishing. 





CANADA’S SEAPORTS GAIN 
IMPORTANCE 


The post-war expansion in foreign trade 
in Canada has brought a corresponding de- 
velopment in the facilities of Canadian ports 
until now the Dominion has the port rank- 
ing fifth in the world—Montreal—while the 
increase in facilities of the others has been 
marked. 

The Dominion has five principal seaports, 
Montreal, Quebec, St. John, Halifax and 

On the Beach and the Boardwalk Vancouver. Montreal and Quebec, being on 

a a ) the St. Lawrence River, and reducing the 
rail haul from the great producing interior, 
are the summer Atlantic ports whence the 
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greater part of Canadian export trade leaves 
hetween May and November, and where 
most of the important trade is received. St. 
John and Halifax are the winter ports whose 
vreatest activities commence when frost has 
gripped the St. Lawrence River. Vancouver 
is the Pacific outlet and inlet for the 
increasing trade which is being carried on 
with the countries of the Orient and _ the 
\ntipodes. 

“The value of trade with foreign countries 
in the decade between 1914 and 1924 was in- 
creased by $822,175,439, or more than 70 
per cent.,” says the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in a survey of Canada’s ocean trade. 
“With this development, and the greater 
bulk of trade coming to and leaving from 
Canadian seaports, has come a correspond- 
ing rise in the prestige of these outlets of 
the Dominion, and most of the ports of 
Canada have undergone somewhat of a 


revolution and occupy today a much more 
important place in world consideration. 

“The total volume of Canadian trade 
handled by these five ports in the last fiscal 
year amounted. to $690,648,168, or approx- 
imately 35 per cent. of Canada’s total trade 
for that year. 

“Montreal, today, for instance, has become 
the fifth among the great seaports of the 
world, ranking after New York, London, 
Liverpool and Hamburg, or taking a place 
after only one port on the American conti- 
nent. Vancouver has rapidly overtaken other 
ports on the Pacific Coast, until in tonnage 
handled it is exceeded by only two of them, 
and leads the entire coast as an exporter of 
grain. At both these ports developments 
are under way for a vastly greater traffic, 
calculated to further enhance the prestige 
of Canada’s great ports in the east and 


west.” 


Leave Economic Problems to the Experts 


{From a “Letter to Depositors,” by George S. Mumford, 
president Atlantic National Bank, Boston] 


TATESMANSHIP would be much 

more effective in shaping the prog- 
ress of civilization if the solution of 
great economic problems was always 
turned over to experts and never to mere 
political adventurers. The parliaments 
and congresses of the world accept the 
advice of experts upon nearly all mat- 
ters that come before them except those 
having to do with economics. It is with 
public economic questions that the 
demagogue, and the politician ever on 
the lookout for an “issue,” see their op- 
portunities and seize them. 

The best example of successful states- 
manship in recent times which concerned 
an economic question is the institution 
of our Federal Reserve System. Its 
purpose was to prevent money panics. 
[t was perfectly clear that no individ- 
uals or special class could possibly be 
benefited at the expense of any other 
part of the community. The profits, if 
any. were to be paid over to the Gov- 
ernment, and yet only a fortunate com 


bination of political conditions existing 
at the time made it possible to put the 


bill over, and it is highly improbable 
that the same or a similar bill would 
have been passed by Congress at any 
time since, except possibly as a war 
measure under the incitement of war 
patriotism. In contrast with this one 
outstanding example of successful 
statesmanship on an economic subject. 
the paths of government in all the civ 
ilized countries of the world are strewn 
with the wreckage of great constructive 
economic plans which failed because cf 
the activities of self-seeking politicians. 
A recent example in this country is the 
failure of the Administration to induce 
Congress to amend the income tax law 
so that money now invested in non 
taxable securities would be released for 
investment in active business, a strictly 
expert and non-partisan suggestion. In 
Europe, what are of course the most 
obvious examples of political interfer- 
ence with sound economic procedure, are 
the various acts leading to the currency 
inflation of the former belligerent na 
tions of the Continent. 
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NEW HOME OF THE YONKERS TRUST COMPANY 


HE new home ot the Yonkers Trust Company at Yonkers, 

N. Y., is built in the shape of a monumental Roman arch. 
In designing this bank dignity and utility have been combined 
most successfully. A feature of the building is the lighting 
system which floods the main banking room with natural light 
at all hours of the day. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT $ EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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General offices of The Prudence Company, Inc. 


The Prudence Building 


New Home of The Prudence Company, Inc., is in the 
Heart of the New Uptown Financial District 


ing a part of the stately group 

of structures surrounding the 
Grand Central Station, New York, are 
the new headquarters of The Prudence 
Company, Inc., in what is known as 
the Prudence Building. - 

The building occupies a plot fronting 
66.8 feet on Madison avenue and 100 
feet on 43rd street. It is 14 stories 
high, including the back set above the 
twelfth story, and is constructed of mar- 
ble and granite, the full marble face ex- 
tending to the wide cornice crowning 
the banking floor, 35 feet above the 
street level. The facade of the other 
stories is of granite, with marble trim. 
The structure throughout has been de- 
signed for the greatest utility and com- 


igrr-rz with and form- 


fort. | Windows of all offices with one 
exception, open upon the street, and 
three high-powered elevators, with 
speed capacity of 450 to 500 feet per 
minute, serve the upper floors. 

The site of the new Prudence Build- 
ing is one of the most valuable areas in 
the uptown financial section, being just 
off Fifth avenue, 42nd street, and at the 
very entrance to the Grand Central 
Station, and the trunk line subways to 
the Bronx, Queens, and Brooklyn, as 
well as to all parts of Manhattan. 

This building is one of the most up- 
to-date fireproof structures which art 
and skill can produce. The third floor 
from the street, convenient by stairs or 
elevators, comprises the main offices of 
The Prudence Company, Inc., and the 
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HOME OF THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, INC. 


Madison avenue and Forty-third street, New York 


Grand Central Terminal in background 
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Board room in the new building of The Prudence Company, Inc. 


Prudence Bonds Corporation. They 
are finished and furnished in_ rich, 
though conservative, style, without os- 
tentation, and made as inviting and con- 
venient as possible for the patrons 
whose financial home it is. The bank- 
ing floor is occupied by the up-town 
branch of The Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, and the upper floors are 
leased to other financial and kindred 
concerns. 

The Prudence Building, which has 
been designed in the spirit of the Ren- 
aissance, was awarded a gold medal for 
being the best altered building in the 
Fifth Avenue district during the year 
1928. and diplomas were awarded to 
Severance & Van Alen, the architects, 
in recognition of their work. 

While The Prudence Company, Ine. 
and the Prudence-Bonds Corporation 
are but five years old, having both been 
incorporated in 1919, they have enjoyed 
a remarkable expansion, operating in 


the millions, and already have financed 


some of the most important building 
operations in New York. There is prob- 
ably no precedent in financial history 
for the achievements of ‘The Prudence 
Company, Ince. in such a brief period of 
time. 

The Prudence Company, Ine. con- 
ducts a business of selling bonds secured 
by first mortgages on improved, income 
bearing real estate. The cfficers are 
Frank Bailey, chairman of the board; 
William M. Greve, president; Clifford 
S. Kelsey, Frank Fox and Harry F. 
Merriam, vice-presidents; F. 'T. Pender, 
treasurer; George L. Harvey, secretary ; 
Harrv L. Simpson, assistant secretary; 
and Miss Gertrude L. 'T. Trundy, assis- 
tant secretary. The directors are Frank 
Bailey, Leo S. Bing, Irving T. Bush. 
Joseph P. Day, Edward C. Delafield, 
William H. English, William M. Greve, 
William Guthman, Crowell Hadden, 
Louis J. Horowitz, Clifford S. Kelsey, 
Thomas L. Leeming, Arthur H. Water~ 
man and William H. Wheelock. 
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General offices, The Prudence Company, Inc. 
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How Should the Bank Building be 
Designed? 


By Charles C. Morgan 


HEN the Rev. 
W Henry Duncan 

conceived the 
idea of collective sav- 
ing he started toward 
the development of a 
plan, which has been 
for 100 years one of 
the most beneficent 
features of our social 
and business life. 

That was away back 
in 1810, in a small vil- 
lage in Scotland, and 
the idea immediately 
budded and bloomed 
with success, not with 
the magnificent exam- 
ples that we see today, 
on all sides, but, never- 
theless, with _ real, 
though modest success 
and only six years 
later the idea had been 
transplanted in this 
country, and the Prov- 
ident Institution for 
Savings of Boston came into existence, 
the first state protected savings bank 
in America. 

Now, only a little more than 100 
vears after that small beginning in 
Ruthwell Village, Scotland, we have in 
this country 612 mutual savings banks, 
which, a year ago, held in trust $6,288,- 
551,000 of the people’s savings. There 
are 10,057,435 depositors in mutual 
savings banks alone. 

In addition to the more than six bil- 
lions of dollars on deposit in mutual 
savings banks, there were in the savings 
departments of state banks $6,503,455, 
000, in trust companies $2,033,311,000, 
and in national banks $3,491,446,000, 
making $12,028,212,000 in savings ac- 
counts on deposit in commercial banks, 


Conferences 


CHARLES C. MORGAN 


President Morgan, French & Co., Inc., tee of 
New York 


The accompanying article is the transcript 
of an address by Mr. Morgan at the Balti- 
more Convention of the American Institute 
of Banking. Mr. Morgan made this address 
at the solicitation of Carl M. Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Home Savings Bank of Boston, 
who had charge of the Savings Bank 


belonging to 9,901,777 
depositors. A total of 
$18,316,763,000 in sav- 
ings accounts of all 
banks, representing 
19,959,212 depositors. 

These figures were 
furnished by the Na- 
tional Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, 
which is most ably di- 
rected by Milton W. 
Harrison. 

This vast sum is the 
property of approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 of 
our people, and herein 
lies the surest guaran- 
our national 
stability. 

This evidence of the 
thrifty habit of saving 
is one of the encourag- 
ing indications in our 
development, and fur- 
nishes assurance that 
our life’s institutions 
are safe in this country, because there 
is no surer guarantee of security of 
than the broad dis- 


those institutions 





R. MORGAN is a 
Massachusetts and _his 


native ef 
first 
training in business was with a na- 
tional bank in Springfield, Mass., 
where he was connected for nine 
years. No doubt his understanding of 
what a bank requires for handling 
all kinds of 
by that experience, which enables him 
to view problems of bank arrange- 
ment from the standpoint of the 
bank. Mr. Morgan has had _ nearly 
twenty years’ experien’e in this work. 
—Tnue Epiror. 
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A mutual savings bank 


tribution of wealth that is indicated by 


these savings. 
Concentration of property or wealth 


generates envy. which may, in turn, 


develop into still baser, though quiescent 
qualities, or even into untoward action, 
while a broad distribution of wealth im- 
plants in the many, a desire for the 
preservation of orderly conduct, which 
alone insures stability in our business 
and social life. 

Now. when I see. on a Monday eve- 
ning. scores of young men and young 
women marching up to the savings 
wickets of vour banks, I see not merely 
people who are leaving with you 50 
cents a week. but citizens who are taking 
a real part in the substantial side of 
our community life and who unknow- 
ingly. perhaps, are forming habits of 
thought and action that place them on 
the side of law and order. 

Thus. we realize the possible in- 
fluence of the habit of saving upon our 
largest affairs of life. and we see the 
great importance of the work that is 


being done by the banks, who alone are 
to be credited with the development of 
the savings idea. 

The mere fact that thousands of the 
smaller wage earners enter the doors of 
our banks and the further fact that 
they have their money deposited there, 
form an uplifting relationship with sub- 
stantial business, the importance of 
which cannot be estimated. 

If I were to choose employment in a 
bank, it would be to handle savings. be- 
cause this portion of banking touches 
most intimately the personal side of pco- 
ple who are susceptible to guidance. 

The physical equipment for caring 
for savings is. and always will be. sec- 


ondary in importance to the personal 
equipment; it is nevertheless important. 
Substantial quarters that indicate pros- 
perity and true economy always help 
business, and it is usually. though not 
always, true, that the best banks to deal 
with, the ones that give the most atten- 


tion to service. are the ones. that 
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have 


the most conveniently arranged 
quarters. 

[he question as to whether a bank 
should be housed in an office building, or 
an individual building, must be settled 
for each individual case, and the ques- 
tion is one of figures—will an office 
building pay a fair return on the addi- 
tional cost above an individual building? 
If so. it is probably wise to build it. 
There is no truth in the often heard 
remark that an individual building is 
In the first place, it is 
It may be colder in 
aspect. more forbidding in appearance, 
less cordial in its appeal to enter, but 
it is not more dignified. 


more dignified. 
not more dignified. 


The reason for erecting «ny kind of a 
structure. excepting a monument, is to 
provide enclosed space for some useful 
purpose. and it will follow that the 
nearer the structure follows the de- 
mands of a properly arranged interior, 
the better it will appear. Any building 
should be designed with the thought of 
first caring for the necessities of its 
occupancy, therefore the plan is of para- 
mount importance. It seems that many 
buildings must have been conceived as 
monuments because their appearance 
suggests a static existence, rather than 
an active one. There is no reason for 
building a bank like a walled prison. 
Windows should be large and low, and 
there should be plenty of them. 

Do not accept a monument, which 
always suggests inactivity, as your place 
of business, but choose rather a vital, 
cheerful business home that bespeaks 
life and action. 

Savings banks occupy, in the public 
mind. a position which is suggestive of 
conservatism, and they need to exercise 
the most thoughtful consideration lest 
they appear to violate their own mes- 
sage of thrift. 

Without broad experience and special- 
ized knowledge on this subject, nobody 
can lw expected to understand the 
an aspect of a bank’s business, 
best guarantee against extrava- 
ind waste is to be found in the 


utilitay 
and t] 


fance 


employment of specialized knowledge 


Windows should be large and low, and there 
should be plenty of them 


for the particular problem at hand, 
whether it be the erection of a bank 
building or any other problem. 

I have little patience with the counsel 
to bankers to build a building that will 
express the dignity of the institution, 
meaning, of course, a building that will 
cost a lot of money. If the building is 
an economically sound proposition you 
needn’t worry about its dignity. Most 
of our people still retain a liking for 
economy, and they are right. 

The mere fact that the depositors 
have the money is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for spending twice the amount 
necessary to provide wisely and eco- 
nomically planned quarters. 

Speaking broadly, the best arrange- 
ment for any bank on a lot from twenty 
feet wide up to thirty-five feet is a 
one-sided bank, with the public space on 
the inside, and let me say that good 
convenient banking quarters. in either 
savings or commercial banks, may be 
arranged on lots but little more than 
twenty feet wide. 

Above thirty-five feet it becomes a 
matter for careful study of requirements 
to determine the best form for any par- 
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Main banking room and public space in a modern commercial bank 


ticular bank, although, generally speak- 
ing, the horeshoe type is best for savings 
banks, and the central public space for 
commercial banks. 

The most ideal building for any bank 


is a broad, shallow one, although such a 
lot is rarely used on account of the front 
foot value of well located property. 

In speaking of the subject of bank 
layout as it pertains to savings accounts. 
we shall not attempt to lay down any 
hard and fast rules, because there are 
few that will apply in all cases, and the 
person who attempts to apply a given 
practice to all cases simply shows the 
lack, either of experience or of capacity 
understandingly to study and solve a 
problem correctly. 

Preconceived ideas ought always to 
be so loosely rooted that they may easily 
be replaced by wisdom. 

The solution of the problem of bank 
arrangement depends, of course, upon 
various conditions, such as, size of town 
or nature of business. If it is a very 
small town, the horeshoe type of ar- 
rangement is usually best, whether the 
case be a mutual savings bank or a com- 
mercial bank, operating savings depart- 
ments. The reason for this is, of course, 
the advisability of concentrating the 


small force, each member of which is at 
times called upon to perform a variety 
of duties. 

The horseshoe type has been quite 
generally accepted for mutual savings 
banks, and when the unit system is em- 
ployed, it is perhaps the best, but there 
is a question whether it has been wisely 
applied in the case of large mutual sav- 
ings banks. 

The shape of the plot or room to be 
occupied is, of course, sometimes a gov- 
erning factor in determining the general 
scheme of arrangement. 

It is not many years since all bank 
officers, in all banks, were hidden away 
where they were approached with dif- 
ficulty. That condition is entirely 
changed in respect to commercial banks, 
and it is our opinion that it will not 
be long before this will be true of all 
savings banks. 

I have in mind a savings department 
in a national bank, in a city of only 
100,000, where the manager of this de- 
partment, who is a young man of good 
address, occupies a desk placed in an 
open office adjoining the savings cage, 
and that particular savings department 
is treated, not as of secondary impor- 
tance, but of equal importance, with any 
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Convenient banking quarters may be arranged on lots but little more than twenty feet wide 


other section of the bank’s business. The 
result is the fastest growing savings de- 
partment in town. 

The general arrangement for savings 
accounts, whether they be mutual sav- 
ings accounts, or savings accounts in 
commercial banks, or vacation club ac- 
coal club, insurance club, 
travel club or Christmas club, whatever 
they may be, is a continuous low wicket 
throughout the length of the counter, 
with the ledger desks immediately be- 
hind. 

This continuous wicket gives the 
maximum of flexibility, because in a 
space of six or seven feet, which might 
ordinarily be assigned to a cage with 
the usual single wicket, three people 
may be waited upon at one time if the 
cage is equipped with a continuous 
Wickel. instead of a single wicket. 


counts or 


All deal plates, whether for savings 
or otlier accounts, should be at counter 
heighi (forty-two inches). 


High wickets appreciably detract 
from the teller capacity of any bank. 

Open counters are, in our opinion, 
suitable for much of the teller service in 
mutual savings banks, but unsuitable for 
commercial banks, on account of the 
vastly greater amount of money that 
must be kept available. 

Overhead guards are unnecessary and 
serve no purpose in any bank. 

Electrical vault and hold-up protec- 
tion is desirable equipment, and_ its 
potential value is attested to by the sav- 
ings it effects in insurance premiums. 

Mutual savings banks should be 
equipped with wide wickets, if any, to 
afford room for customers to sign. Sav- 
ings banks should be provided with a 
wide ledge at counter height to afford 
resting place for hand bags, etc. 

Vault for bank’s funds and securities 
should be of such construction as will 
secure best insurance rating, the min- 
imum being ten inches of solid steel in 
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the door, and the walls to be constructed 
of twenty-seven inches of reinforced 
concrete or of eighteen inches of rein- 
forced concrete with one-half inch steel 
lining. 

The rating is further improved by in- 
stallation of electrical protection. 

I would say that the ideal savings 
bank or savings department should 
have: 

An open officers’ space with desks for 
all executives. 

A closed office nearby for the head of 
the institution. 

One or more consultation rooms ad- 
joining open officers’ space. 

A continuous wicket or open counter 
for new accounts. 

Continuous wickets or open counters 
for preparation of deposit or with- 
drawal, comparison of signatures, etc. 

Enclosed tellers’ cages fdr, receiving 
and for paying. 

Vaults on same floor as, and accesible 
to, tellers. 


For the mutual savings bank, a mort- 
gage department with vault adjacent 
thereto, if possible. 

Trustees’ or directors’ room in some 
place that is not needed for some other 
purpose, usually on a mezzanine or 
upper floor. 

Safe deposit department, customers’ 
room, ladies’ retiring room, employees’ 
rest room, locker rdoms, depending upon 
individual requirements for solution. 

Some such material as_ battleship 
linoleum, cork tile or cork carpet in all 
working spaces. 

The arrangement to be the horeshoe 
type in very small banks of whatever 
nature. 

Horeshoe type for mutual savings 
banks of medium size. 

Central lobby type for commercial 
banks of medium size, and 

Central lobby type for large banks 
of all kinds, whether mutual savings or 


commercial. 


ay 


The Future Trend of Prices 


N an article in the Bell Telephone 

Quarterly entitled “The Future 
Trend of General Commodity Prices,” 
F. E. Richter, chief statistician of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, says: 


The method of historical analogy has no 
validity in reasoning as to the future trend 
of general commodity prices in this coun- 
try. What prices will do over the next 
ten, twenty or thirty years is the function 
of many factors and forces. The one thing 
of which one can be sure is that the num- 
ber of these forces and their character are 
vastly different from those which operated 
fifty or one hundred years ago. 

From 1815 to 1850 falling prices were the 
accompaniment and the result of an enor- 
mous world-wide increase in the production 
of commodities as new regions of the earth’s 


surface were opened up, and as the prog- 
ress of the industrial revolution and the 
development of steam transportation made 
the manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities cost progressively less in human 
labor; while the output of the precious 
metals was not holding its own, even ab- 
solutely, and much less relatively to the in- 
crease in the volume of industrial activit) 
and trade. British capital poured into this 
country to develop its resources, and _ this 
was reflected, among other ways in large 
imports of British manufactures, only par- 
tially paid for at first by exports of raw 
materials. 

Today the picture is of the foremost in- 
dustrial country of the world, lending 
abroad, not borrowing from abroad. .\n im- 
poverished Europe needs our commodities 
far more than she needs our gold; an Orient 
with more than half of the world’s popula- 
tion offers potentially unlimited markets for 
our commodities. 
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New home of the Eastchester Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., which was 
designed by Messrs. Holmes and Winslow, of New York 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


EASTCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, MT. 
VERNON, NEW YORK 


HE new home of the Eastchester 

Savings Bank in Mt. Vernon, New 

York, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and when finished will be one of 
the finest structures of its kind in West- 
chester County. 

The new quarters will give the bank 
a most prominent location on the corner 
of First street and ‘Third avenue, di- 
rectly opposite the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R._ station, 
located in a depression) which is a part 
of the principal square of the city. 

The building has a_ frontage of 
twenty-six feet and a depth of one hun- 
dred feet. It is individual in appear- 
ance and has a floor of offices above. the 
rental of which will bring a substantial 
income to the institution. 

The exterior material is Bedford 
Indiana limestone. the base being Con- 
cord granite. The design is purely 
Italian Renaissance. 

The director’s room is located on the 
mezzanine floor directly over the en- 
trance vestibule, and a large work space 
Is provided for at the rear. 


The interior will be in keeping with 
the exterior, and will be provided with 
every modern convenience to expedite 
the serving of the public in a most ef- 
ficient manner. ‘The bank’s securities 
will be protected by a specially designed 
burglar-proof vault. 

Messrs. Holmes and Winslow of New 
York are the architects. The bank of- 
ficials are as follows: 

George H. Brown, president ; Samuel 
W. Bertine, vice-president; Oliver A. 
Westfall, secretary; Franklin T. Davis, 
chairman of the building committee. 


NEW BUILDING FOR SOUTH WEYMOUTH 
BANKS 


HE new home built by the South 

Weymouth Savings Bank for them- 
selves and the Weymouth Trust Com- 
pany, at South Weymouth, Mass., was 
designed by the architects, J. Williams 
Beal Sons, of Boston, to fit a typical 
New England town. It is of selected 
water-struck red brick with limestone 
trim, and is set back from the sidewalk 
with a grass plot and planting which 
keeps it away from the commercial 
type. 
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The new building for the South Weymouth Savings Bank and the Weymouth 
Trust Company, South Weymouth, Mass., designed by J. Williams Beal 
Sons, architects of Boston 


EW home of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company of Jersey City, N. J., designed by Alfred C. 

Bossom, bank architect, of New York. The Neo-Greek style of architecture was used, giving a 
combination of dignity and simplicity. |The exterior of the building is of cut cast stone surmounted with 
terra cotta, while the base is of polished Crotch Island granite. Large windows on all four sides admit an 
unusual amount of daylight. 
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The building is symmetrically ar- 
ranged, and it gives identical banking 
rooms for the two banks. The interior 
fnish is mahogany, with mahogany 
counter and wrought iron grille. The 
working portion of the counter is cov- 
ered with linoleum, and there are glass 
deal plates. The floor covering in the 
public space is rubber tile of an alter- 
nate light and dark design. 

The vault work, which is identical in 
each bank, was furnished by the Mosler 
Safe Company, and consists of a sixteen 
inch door, heavy steel lining, grille and 
gate. deposit boxes, etc. 

A mezzanine floor, supported on the 
vault walls, permits of a directors’ room 
and toilet. The bank lighting is in- 
direct, concealed in the top of the 
grille. The windows are draped with 
buff color casement cloth hangings. 


NEW BUILDING FOR EAST GREENWICH, 
R. I., BANK 


HE new building for the East 

Greenwich branch of the Union 
Trust Company of Providence, located 
at East Greenwich, R. I., is a one story 
structure, colonial in design, of rough 
brick with Indiana limestone trimmings. 
The building is occupied exclusively by 
the bank. A high vaulted ceiling with 


two large skylights gives an atmosphere 
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Identical vaults were installed by the Mosler Safe 
Company of New York for the South Weymouth 
Savings Bank and the Weymouth Trust Company 
in their new building. Each vault is protected 
by a 16 inch door, and supports a mezzanine 
floor above it 


of spaciousness and light to the interior, 
the walls of which are tinted a light 
brown, while the furnishings and fix- 
tures are of mahogany. 

To the right of the entrance lobby, 
which is hung with silk American and 
state flags, is the directors’ room. Next 





New building for the East Greenwich branch of the Union Trust Company of 
Providence, at East Greenwich, R. I. The architect was George 
Frederick Hall of Providence 
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fe accompanying illustration of the Spring Valley City Bank, Spring Valley, IIl., does not 











appear to be that of a remodeled building. The Stiles Construction Company of Chicago 
is getting this effect by removing the second story of the old building, making a high-ceilinged 
one story bank building, with mezzanine floors at both front and rear. The design is Italian 
Renaissance, with exterior of Bedford stone. On the front mezzanine is the directors’ room. 
while the rear mezzanine houses workrooms. The vault that will be installed will have 27 inch 
concrete walls and a 10 inch solid steel door. 
The second story was removed because the bank found that office rentals did not pay in such 
a small town. The building is now under construction. 
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50-1TON vault door being hauled through the streets of Boston for the new building of the Atlantic 

National Bank of Boston which was designed by The Thomas M. James Company, architects and 
bank engineers of Boston and New York. This 3 foot vault door will be attached to a lining 11 feet high, 
58 feet wide and 38 feet deep, the largest vault in Boston, with a capacity for 14,000 deposit boxes. 
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The vault work for the Union Trust Company of East Greenwich, R. I., furnished 
by the Mosler Safe Company, New York, consists of a 12 inch vault door, heavy 
steel lining, deposit boxes, etc. The vault is a two-story affair with deposit 
boxes on the street floor and the storage vault in the basement. Stairs 
on the inside of the vault connect the first and the basement story 


comes the open manager’s office, sep- 
the public space by a 
Beyond this are the 


from 
counter. 


arated 
marble 


loan. receiving, paying and_ savings 
cages. and at the rear is the safe de- 


posit reception room, containing three 
sound-proof coupon rooms. The vault, 
which is of two-story construction, was 
installed by the Mosler Safe Company 
of New York. It is guarded by a ten- 
ton door of the latest type, while the 


a 2 
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Main banking room of the Union Trust Company at 
East Greenwich; R. I., from entrance, showing 


flags in entrance lobby 


walls are of burglar and fire proof con- 
struction. ‘The basement contains a 
storage room for trunks and 
packages, and a private storage room 
for the use of the bank. The street 
floor story of the vault contains pro 
vision for 2500 safe deposit boxes. A 
ladies’ writing room, fully equipped, has 
been installed at the left of the en 
trance lobby. The architect was George 
Frederick Hall of Providence. 


large 





Corner of safe deposit vault installed in the Union 
Trust Company of East Greenwich, R. I. The 
vault has a complete ventilating system 
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_ 
AWENTY-THREE-STORY building under construction for the Liberty Title and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, planned and supervised by Dennison & Hirons, bank specialists, New York. 
This building has a rather unique arrangement of banking quarters on the second frror, the ground area 


being arranged for stores. The edifice is constructed of brick and stone, and will be one a the most 
impressive and dignified structures in Philadelphia 
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New building of the Citizens National Bank of Waynesburg, Pa. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL OF WAYNESBURG 


HE Citizens National Bank of 

Waynesburg, Pa., has taken posses- 
sion of its handsome new building, re- 
cently completed, and the occasion was 
celebrated by the bank and those con- 
nected with it as evidence of the prog- 
ress which the institution has made in 
the thirty-four years of its service to 
Waynesburg and Greene County peo- 
ple, and an indication of the future for 
which the bank has prepared. 

The building, which constitutes a 
notable addition to Waynesburg’s busi- 
ness section, is located on the corner of 
High and Washington streets. It is of 
classic, Roman-lonic design and abso- 
lutely fireproof in every detail of its 
construction. It is fcur stories in 
height, of buff Indiana limestone and 
occupies a lot sixty by one hundred and 
eighty feet, including a modern office 
building at the rear of the bank proper. 

The massive Roman grill doors of the 
bank entrance lead first to a loggia and 
thence through a vestibule to the main 
banking room, which is finished in imi- 
tation Travertine. Immediately to the 
righ! is a committee or executive officers’ 





room, while at the left of the vestibule 
is a handsomely appointed ladies’ room. 
In the main lobby, at the right, are the 
executive officers’ desks, and on the left 
a public room for the use of patrons of 
the bank. 

The main counter screen and the 
wainscoting are of Tavernelle marble 
surmounted by a grill of statuary 
bronze in Roman design, a model of a 
Greek coin topping each pilaster. 

The safe deposit vault, at the rear 
of the main banking room, was con- 
structed by the York Safe and Lock 
Company, New York. The door of 
the vault is one of the largest in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Five coupon rooms 
adjoin the vault. 

Convenient rest rooms have been pro- 
vided for the use of both men and 
women employees of the bank, and a 
large public meeting room, accessible 
for night as well as day meetings. has 
been placed at the disposal of the bank’s 
patrons. 

The Citizens National Bank of 
Waynesburg is the oldest and largest 
bank in Greene County. It has capital 
and surplus of $1,500,000 and deposits 
in excess of $5,000,000. 
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pote Two views of the York 15 inch circular 
entrance door to the safe deposit and security 
vault of the Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. Lowe 
left: Interior of vault of the Bank of Italy, show 
ing some of the 9000 safe deposit boxes of various 
sizes installed by the Hermann Safe Company of 
San Francisco. The ceiling of the vault is of polished 
steel. Lower right: Ycork 15 inch circular entrance 
door to the safe deposit vault of the First Columbia 
National Bank, Columbia, Pa., installed by York 
Safe and Lock Company of New York. 
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Cruising” 
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is nothing quite like a 


HERE 
| no other way in 


pleasure cruise 

which leisure time may be spent so 
delightfully and profitably. Delight- 
fully because of its variety of scene, its 
pleasant companionships, its novel 
forms of entertainment; profitably be- 
cause no matter how decidedly one may 
be on pleasure bent, he cannot escape 
returning home far wiser than before. 
To see the world is to be in touch with 
the world; to become a citizen of it. 

A winter cruise to the Mediterranean 
the world, if 
planned. presents still another attrac- 

offers a means of escape from 


or around properly 
tion: It 
the most unpleasant weather at home 
and takes one to other lands and climes 

finest season of the year. Good 
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the Mediterranean they are mid-season 
—the time when these fashionable re- 
sorts are at their gayest. For a cruise 
around the world leave-taking at this 
particular time is even more essential, 
and the logical route is toward the East, 
for then the ship will arrive at the 
Riviera and Egypt at the right season; 
India and the equatorial countries are 
reached when it is coolest, and China 
and Japan are visited in early spring- 
time. Certainly one should plan the visit 
to Japan during the season of cherry 
blossoms. 

The next point in importance in mak- 
ing a cruise a real pleasure is the ship, 
for it must be borne in mind that the 
greater part of the time will be spent at 
sea, while in most ports the cruise ship 
serves as a hotel. Solid comfort is th« 
By that we mean a 
pleasant stateroom, a perfect cuisine, an 


first requirement. 


abundance of space for rest and recrea- 
tion in the public rooms and on the 
decks. 


necessities for a successful cruise. 


These may be called absolute 
Next 
in order come the luxuries of travel— 
the myriad little touches that make for 
refinement of pleasure, to be found only 
on a “Super-Ship;” a ship constructed 
with this end definitely in view. 

With these special requirements in 
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The beautiful Temple of Heaven at Peking 


For centuries before the establishment of the Republic the Emperor prayed here semi-annually, with 
special prayers during the times of famine, drouth or other national calamities. He was 
accompanied by thousands of the highest officials and many minor officials with 
troops of soldiers and servants, all gorgeously clad 
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The Monkey Temple of Benares 


One of the strangest sanctuarys in India’s Holy City, where for centuries the ape has been idolized. 
The temple is inhabited by a troop of monkeys who hop about among the worshippers unafraid 
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The Taj Mahal 
called “The most sublime and perfect work of human hands.” It is an immense marble palace of beautiful 
white, with its dazzling dome rising nearly 200 feet in the air, and still more lofty minarets. ““The windows 
are like lace-work, and there is everywhere a suggestion of elaborate decoration which can be no 
more detailed than can be the separate tints in a meadow of flowers seen from afar’’ 





Travel de luxe in India 


In spite of the rapid strides of modern transportation in India, the ancient and picturesque 
native conveyances still abound 
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The Giant Torii and Stone Lanterns that border the roadways of lovely Nara 


Nara is a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists and is one of the most popular resorts of foreign visitors, 
for whom its quaint customs and charming air of peace and contentment have an irresistable appeal 


w 
| 





A field of pineapple plants beneath the famous Pali Pass : 
Hawaii, aside from possessing the most delightfully equable climate in the world, and scenery rivaling 
that of our own Rocky Mountains, is an agricultural land of importance. These islands are 
the chief source of supply of our pineapple market 





A native water-carrier in the streets of Cairo 


ct / i ins in its ive 
Cairo, in spite of its splendid modern hotels and large European colony, still retains in its nati 
sections the romantic appeal of the Arabian Nights 
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The great pyramid of Cheops 
The great desert with its sphinx and pyramids possesses an irresistable lure for the traveler 


mind, we chose the “Homeric” of the 
White Star Line and the new Cunarder 
“Franconia” for our two winter cruises 
of 1925. 

The “Homeric” is ideally qualified to 
meet the exacting demands of our Win- 
ter Cruise de Luxe to the Mediterra- 
nean. No other ship possesses more 
charmingly decorated, luxurious private 
suites or more delightfully comfortable 
and attractive staterooms. Her public 
rooms are exquisite; the great lounge 
with its roof of champagne-colored 
glass. the beautiful music and drawing 
rooms, the magnificent dining saloons 
and spacious smoking rooms may be 
ranked as show apartments of the At- 
lantic fleet. 

The “Franconia” is a ship on which 
one may live during a period of many 
months with every comfort and con- 
venience. Her magnificent sports arena, 
with its swimming pool, squash courts 
and gymnasium; her wide decks, fitted 
with every appliance for outdoor games ; 
her garden cafes, cozy smoking rooms 
and card rooms, suggesting the quaint 





atmosphere of an old English inn; her 
delightful staterooms—all are unique in 
the annals of shipbuilding. 

The “Franconia” was especially con- 
structed for long pleasure cruises, and 
the advantages of visiting the most in- 
teresting lands of the world, while liv- 
ing in the perfect luxury this great ship 
provides, cannot be over-estimated. 

On both cruises scarcely a day 
passes without something to do that is 
worth doing; dances, carnivals, games 
and tournaments, concerts. interesting 
travelogues, fancy-dress parties, sports 
on deck and a hundred other modes of 
entertainment. 

These things make up the life at sea. 

As to the days on shore; of paramount 
importance on the Mediterranean cruise 
is a visit to Egypt during the fashion- 
able winter season. On the “Homeric” 
cruise the traveler may spend fifteen 
days in Cairo. This means that ample 
time is at his disposal for trips up the 
Nile or to the Holy Land, or both. 

Naturally the other points of out- 
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The main gateway to the Alhambra 
The Alhambra is the most magnificent structure in Spain. Its elaborate facades and arabesques, 
its ‘Court of Lions’’ and “ Hall of the Two Sisters,”’ its vaulted roof containing 5,000 cells of 
different design, are indescribably beautiful and unrivaled works of the builder’s art 





A street in Algiers 


Here will be found shops displaying the wealth of the Orient : embroideries, fabrics of silk and wool, 
obiects of art in brass, silver and coral, inlaid wood, mother-of-pearl and ivory trinkets and curios, 
embossed leather, and the heavily set jewelry in which the Arab and Moor delight 
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The great Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople 


The Mosque of Aya Sofia was built by the Emperor Justinian as a Christian cathedral and later 
converted into a mosque by Mohammed II 








The picturesque castle in Europe on the Bosporus 


Built by Mohammed II in 1452, shortly before the siege of Constantinople, to command the 
narrowest part of the Bosporus 
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The Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 


rhis ancient church is, especially at Easter, the goal of Christian pilgrims from every land and clime 
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A street in Pompeii, showing the ruts made by the chariot wheels of long ago 


Pompeii was a popular Roman resort and in its heyday had a population of 25,000. The remains of 
its walls and Greek temples indicate its great antiquity 
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standing interest around the ‘Sea of the 
Ancients” must be included: Southern 
Spain, Northern Africa, the Riviera, 
Naples, Greece and Constantinople, and 
for the farewell visit to the Old World, 
we offer four days in London. a feature 
which never fails to appeal. 

Travelers who have made the great 
circuit many times, agree that Peking 
is the most interesting city of the world. 
The “Franconia” cruise will spend three 
days in this city. Agra and the Taj 
Mahal; Benares, the sacred city of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists; Fatehpur 
Sikri, with its deserted palaces; Kyoto, 
Nara and Nikko, the dream places of 
Japan—in short, whatever is most 
worth seeing is included in the journey, 


which provides for more than 2500 miles 
of inland travel. 

There can be no doubt that the 
pleasure cruise as a means of spending 
a winter vacation has come to stay. The 
interest in this branch of travel is nation 
wide and continues to increase each 
year. In most cases the traveler begins 
to make his plans months in advance and 
usually investigates the various pro- 
posed cruises of the year pretty thor- 
oughly before choosing the one on which 
he will sail. Many cruise passengers 
follow a systematic course of prepara- 
tory reading and familiarize themselves 
with every phase of the journey in order 
to reap all of the advantages of world 
travel. 





“‘ Beloved of God, fair Cairo lies 
A-smiling up to smiling skies.”’ 
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National Banks Make Good Showing 


{Special to The New York Times] 


COMPARATIVE statement of the 

condition of national banks at the 
end of the fiscal year 1923-24, made 
public by the Treasury Department, 
shows that the banks were in a much 
stronger position than at the end of the 
previous fiscal year. Total resources 
were $22.565,919,.000 on June 30, 1924, 
an increase of $502,.031,000 since 
March 31, 1924, and of $1,054,153,000 
since June 30, 1928. 

Loans and discounts increased $26,- 
141,000 from March 31, 1924, to June 
30. the total on the latter date being 
$11.978,728.000. ‘This also was an in- 
crease of $161,057,000 since June 30, 
1923. 

Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities were reduced between 
March 31 and June 30, 1924, from $2,- 
194,313,000 to $2,481,778,000, showing 
a reduction in the year of $212,068,000; 
and other miscellaneous bonds and se- 
curities, amounting to $2,660,550,000, 
show an increase since March 31, 1924, 
of $148,913,000 and an increase in the 
year of $284,693,000, or a net increase 
in investments in Government and other 
securities since June 30, 1923, of $72,- 
625.000. 

Balances due from correspondent 
banks and bankers, including lawful re- 
serve with Federal Reserve Banks to 
the amount of $1,198.670,000, amounted 
to $3.040,793,060, and were $278,530,- 
000 greater than on March 31, 1924, 
and $295,472,000 in excess of the 
amount June 30, 1923. Cash in vault 
amounted to $345,219,000, an increase 
of $2,250,000 since the date of the pre- 
vious report, and an increase in the year 
of $54,111,000. 

Capital stock of  $1,334,011,000 
shows a reduction between the dates of 
the last two reports of $1,661,000, but 
1 increase in the year of $5,120,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits amount- 
ing to $1,582,234,000 show an increase 
sine’ March 31, 1924, of $966,000 and 


a 


an inerease since June 30, 1923, of 
$35.413.000. 

The liability for circulating notes out- 
standing is $729,686,000, and shows an 
increase between the dates of the last 
two reports of $3,203,000, and an in- 
crease in the year of $9,685,000. 

Balances due to other banks and 
bankers, including certified checks and 
cashiers’ checks outstanding, aggregated 
$3 371,336,000, compared with $3,014,- 
599.000 March 31, 1924, and $2,662,- 
385.000 June 30, 1923. Demand de- 
posits, including United States deposits, 
amounted to $9,.716,568,000 on June 
30, 1924, show an increase since March 
31, 1924, of $241,441,000 and are 
$236,135,000 greater than a year ago. 
Time deposits, including postal savings, 
also show an increase since March 31, 
1924, to the extent of $150,963,000. 
The amount June 30, 1924, was $5,- 
259,933,000, as compared with $4,755,- 
162,000 June 30, 1923. Total deposit 
liabilities show an increase since March 
31, 1924, of $749,141,000, and an in- 
crease in the year of $1,449,857.000. 

By reason of the volume of the in- 
crease in total deposits, and the slight 
increase in loans and discounts, the li- 
abilities of these banks for borrowed 
money (bills payable and rediscounts), 
were curtailed $169.908,000 between 
March 31, and June 30, 1924; and the 
amount on the latter date, $340.625,- 
000, shows a reduction since June 30, 
1923, of $383,097,000. The percentage 
of bills payable with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to total bills payable. June 
30, 1924, was 56.14, compared with 
75.79 March 31, 1924, and 82.55 June 
30, 1923. The percentage of redis- 
counts with Federal Reserve banks total 
rediscounts was 78.57, compared with 
74.24 March 31, 1924, and 81.90 a year 
ago. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits was 65.29, compared 
with 67.91 March 381, 1924, and 69.93 
June 30, 1923. 





